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H. inquires the origin of the name of 
Mock-Beggar. It will be found in the 
Ordnance Map, not far from Rochester, 
in Kent: also, in the town of Brighton, 
“ about May, 1771, on digging up the 
walls of some old buildings in a place 
called the Mockbeggars, the workmen dis- 
covered a small brass figure.’’—(Hors- 
field’s Sussex, i, 136.) Sir William Bur- 
rell supposed the latter was the site of ‘‘a 
Mendicant Priory ;’’ but this was not cre- 
dited by Mr. Horsfield. 

L. P. remarks: ‘‘ It has generally been 
supposed that in the ‘ Diversions of Pur- 
ley,’ the letter B. was intended to indicate 
Sir Francis Burdett as one of the persons 
in the dialogue. In the new edition, it is 
stated in a note, that B. stands for Doctor 
Beadon, Master of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, 
and afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, and 
who is specially mentioned in the dedica- 
tion. Is this new information correct? 
and how are Horne Tooke’s intentions as- 
certained ?”’ 

A Correspondent asks: ‘‘ Do the ex- 
tracts from Polybius, subsequent to the 
Seventeenth Book, give any particulars 
or allusions about the foundation of 
Rome? I have only the opportunity of 
referring to Hampton’s translation, which 
(at least the edition before me), ends short 
of that part of the history.”’ 

Mr, Ursan,—In reading an account 
of Essex, I find the following: ‘ The 
Borough, or rather Barrow Hills, on the 
north side of the Black Water Bay, were 
considerable in number. These tumuli 
are supposed to have been raised indiscri- 
minately over the bodies of the Danes and 
Saxons that fell in the battles occasioned 
by the frequent landing of the former in 
this part of the coast. The lands on which 
the Barrow hills stood were completely 
inclosed from the sea in 1807, and the 
whole are now levelled, ONE EXCEPTED.”’ 

This Barrow I heard was going to be 
cleared away for manure. I made a point 
of visiting it under an idea that it might 
be proved a Roman one ;—when I arrived 
at the spot, I found it to be a bowl 
barrow, about fourteen yards diameter, 
and about six or seven feet high, and 
rather more than half of it cut away, and 
what surprises me, not a single urn, bone, 
or ashes, nor any mark to be found ;— 
perhaps the barrows being mostly under 
water during the tide may account for the 
disappearance of bones, &c. if there ever 
were any placed;—or rather that the 
Danes and Saxons were not so careful as 
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the Romans in preserving the remains of 
their friends. I met one of the old inha- 
bitants who lived in the parish more than 
forty years ; he remembered the number of 
barrows being destroyed, and said, nota 
single bone or urn was ever found in 
them. 

Perhaps you can give me some informa- 
tion, whether by digging BELow the na- 
tural surface of the ground, any remains 
may be traced. It is not a gravelled, but 
a clean, light clay soil. The land is low 
and marshy, and celebrated for Malden 
salt, and near it there is a decoy. 

Yours faithfully, 
Springfield, June 18. J. A. Repron. 

In p. 46, Cypwexti asked for an 
explanation of the Arms of Glasgow. 
Cuaire refers him to ‘ Cleland’s Rise 
and Progress of Glasgow, where at p. 
190 to 192, are two accounts of the same. 
In my juvenile days, when a collector of 
copper coins, this was our boyish descrip- 
tion,— 

‘* Here ’s the Bell that never rung, 
Here 's the Bird that never sung, 
Here ’s the Tree that never grew, 
Here ’s the Fish that never flew.’ 

Mr. Joun BE tt, of Gateshead, re- 
marks, that in our Magazine for July, 
p. 70, in the report of the ‘* Royal 
Institute of British Architects,’’ the 
name of Charles Mass is twice men- 
tioned. This is an error of the press, for 
his name was Muss. He was son of an 
Italian (Boniface Muss) who settled in 
Newcastle, as a teacher of drawing and 
Italian, and left a son, Charles Muss, and 
a daughter. The father was author of 
a publication, of forty pages 12mo. in- 
tituled ‘‘ The last Will and Testament of 
an Italian; or A Father’s Advice to 
his Son, born in England. Newcastle, 
1799.”’ 

In answer to the Correspondent who in 
our April number made inquiry for the 
present representative of the family of 
Burland, J. S. begs leave to say, that 
there is at present a family of the name 
resident at Wootton-under-Edge, Glou- 
cestershire, lately represented by Cleave 
Morris Burland, Esq. whose youngest 
daughter and co heir, Margaret, married 
in June, 1800, Walter Honeywood Yate, 
Esq. of Bromesbarrow, in that county. A 
branch of this family remains at Wootton- 
under-Edge, represented by J. B. H. 
Burland, Esq. 

Erratum, in this number, p. 160, line 
34, for exist, read resist. 
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Travels in Germany and Russia, including a Steam Voyage, by the Danube, 
, Srom Vienna to Constantinople. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. R.N. 


LORD Bacon observes, that ‘‘ Reading makes a full man, writing a cor- 
rect man, and speaking a ready man ;”’ to which judicious apophthegm, 
we may add, that ‘‘ Travelling makes a finished man,” by which we mean 
that it gives a fulness and accuracy to his previous knowledge ; it awakens 
curiosity, it suggests new comparisons and analogies: it corrects preju- 
dices, it enlarges the scope and circumference of observation ; and thus it 
puts, as it were, a finishing stroke, and lends the last and crowning grace 
to all that study and reflection had accumulated before. The use of travel 
is not only to make those who were previously strangers know and esteem 
each other, becoming thus, as the same writer terms it, “‘ a great adamant 
of acquaintance ;” but it softens many national and personal antipathies* 
and animosities, and smooths down the asperities of opinion which had 
grown up by dwelling exclusively upon the few leading characteristics 
that distinguish and separate the different policies and religions of the 
globe ; by a fuller knowledge of the circumstances under which they arose, 
and the modifications by which they have been affected. It tends to 
lessen contempt for other institutions than our own. Travel also, more 
than any other method by which the mind can be employed, leads men 
to unite theory and practice ; because on the one hand it offers to them a 
readier, easier, and fuller application of their general ideas and principles 
to existing events and special circumstances, than they could otherwise 
obtain ; and from the multitude and variety of the objects which it pre- 
sents, it tends to force the mind to clear itself of the perplexity and con- 
fusion of its new ideas so rapidly acquired, by arraying them under general 
views, and carrying them up, till they reach those general and leading prin. 
ciples to which they belong. Thus then is its great purpose attained of 
enabling us to reconcile facts and principles, by placing them on an ex- 
tended basis of observation, and correcting mistakes, by the opportunity 
of renewed inquiry and more extensive examination. 

The literature of a country is of course materially affected and modified 





* We remember the late very learned scholar, Peter Elmsly, saying that he never 
should have used his somewhat harsh and contemptuous language towards Professor 
Hermann, if by the opening of the Continent, intercourse had been more easy and 
familiar between the philologists of London and Leipzic; but he considered himself as 
barred by the inexorable gates of war from any prospect of intercourse with him. 
Hermann lived in no particular time or space in the mind of the Oxford Scholar, and 
he wrote of him as he might of Ruhnken or Valcknaer, or any other departed wor- 
shipper of Pons and Epitrites. Had a rail-road some twenty years since enabled an 
Edinburgh Reviewer to reach Oxford in a few hours, he would have escaped the severe 
and merited castigation he received for his unprovoked and illiberal attack on her in- | 
stitutions, by becoming better acquainted with them. 
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in its course, by the circumstances under which the country is socially and 
politically placed. During that long and gloomy period, when the gates 
of Europe were closed against us by the iron hand of a relentless despot, 
and when all opportunity of observation was repressed, the activity of 
men’s minds was forced into the only channels that were still open to them ; 
and our political and historical investigations were marked by the prevalence 
of general theories and philosophical ideas ; as their authors were deprived 
of those fresh lights and that new information which could be only derived 
from an examination of the existing progress of society in other countries. 
Thus the Schools of Philosophy in Ancient Greece were, for a long period, 
bound to the same circle, in their fruitless guesses at truth, from the want 
of an experimental and practical science accompanying them in their 
thoughts, teaching them a sounder and fuller logic, and opening to them 
the yet untrodden paths to more fruitful fields of inquiry. Though such 
mistakes will, in time, work out their own cure, and the natural and un- 
conquerable love of truth be alw ays insensibly drawing the mind back from 
the variations of its course, yet this effect has been much assisted by reason 
of the great body of real and practical knowledge which has been gained 
by the curiosity and enterprise of our travellers who have spread themselves 
through every corner of the globe, and who bave thus brought the richest 
and noblest freight that an enlightened intercourse with other countries ever 
wafted to our shores. ‘Things that were before reckoned discordant have 
been reconciled ; what was considered dangerous has lost its terrors ; truth 
has been, however reluctantly, admitted, and a certain degree of fusion of 
the great harmonizing principles has spread over the peculiarities of na- 
tional systems and opinions. When Seneca says, “ Peregrinatio non facit 
medicum, non oratorem,” he admitted that all civilization was included 
within the territory of Rome, that the lamp of science had not been lit 
among the forests of the Danube, or on the Dacian hills, and that nothing 
was to be learnt by an intercourse with barbarians. Let us rather adopt 
the sentiments of one of our old writers,* ‘ ‘Travell entertaineth a man 
with delight ; neither is there any so confirmed in a contempt of all worldly 
things, who findeth not himself, out of a meer instinct of nature, infinitely 
pleased with the stately representation and majestie of strange and famous 
cities ; but what an inward objectation it is to see the ruines of theatres, of 
triumphal arcusses ; to view the places which do yet testifie the vertues of 
the ancient worthics, 
Et campos ubi Troja fuit. 


They know best whose mindes soare higher and become greater by be- 
holding the memorials of other men’s glory and magnificence.” Nor does 
the same author overlook the advantage “of hearing, in conferring with 
men excellent in every profession, in fellowshippiug with divers natures 
and dispositions ; for this variety of company bettereth behaviour, sub- 
tillizeth arts, awaketh and exerciseth wit, ripeneth judgment, condiimatt 
wisdom, and enricheth the mind with many profitable and worthy observa- 
tions, performing all these by so secret a working and insensible alteration, 
that a man doth sooner acknowledge himself much abler than he can appre- 
hend the meanes, even as, in the growing of a tree, we perceive not the suc- 
cessive motion of increase, but at length may sufficiently assure ourselves 
that there hath been an a From these general observations 





* pieiiat 8 ieee expressed in sundrie exquisite fancies. 1638, 12mo, 
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we turn now to the volume which Mr, Slade has favoured us with—the 
fruits of his latest observation on the Continent. A former work of his of 
the sane kind was favourably noticed by us, and we see no reason to de- 
part from the opinion which we then formed, that in activity of mind, extent 
of knowledge, accuracy of inquiry, and fairness of judgment, Mr. Slade 
has the right to the title of an intelligent and accomplished traveller. He 
seems well to understand the present situation and politics of ‘Turkey, 
and he has studied successfully the character and feelings of the people ; his 
contributions therefore, on that subject, may be received with confidence, 
and his reasonings listened to with conviction. In his long and familiar 
acquaintance with some of the most remarkable characters who have dis- 
played themselves, either in war or policy, in the late movements of the 
Kast, he has collected more useful and important information than could 
have been gained in any other way ; doubtless “‘ in meeting with natures 
close and retyred, spare in revealing themselves, conformed to all turnings, 
skilful in dissembling passions, as the Turks are, he watched that the coun- 
tenance (the gate of the mind) must be open and free to all, the tongue 
sparing in utterance of things important, the mind closed, and this re- 
membered—Chi vuol andar per passe, dove habere bocca di Porcello, 
Yorecchie d’ Asinello.* 


Who would pass through dangers without fears, 
Should have a pig’s mouth and ass’s ears. 


Mr. Slade passed over in the steam-boat to Hamburgh, and with his 
usual activity was soon in the native country of the Guelphs. He says, 


“From all I have heard onthe sub- flattered. In general the Hanoverians 





ject, I should say that the natural produc- 
tions of Hanover are capable of consider- 
able increase, while no country is better 
situated for manufactures. Placed at the 
outlets of the Elbe and Weser, it has all 
facilities for receiving the raw material, 
and for re-exportation. Labour is cheap 
in Hanover, and living moderate. The 
country being very flat, is admirably 
adopted for railroads. But the Hanove- 
rians have as yet evinced no disposition 
to join the progress of the age, which has 
given quite another character to Prussia, 
Saxony, and Bavaria. They are pleased 
with their statu quo, which partakes of 
feudalism, and remain satisfied with the 
moderate returns arising from agriculture 
and grazing. I will not say, that they do 
not trade; they do so, and the Hanove- 
rian flag is to be met with in many parts 
of the world. Their seamen are enter- 
prising and hardy. I remember being at 
Odessa in winter, wher ships were in great 
demand to carry corn to England, and 
the freight in consequence doubled, yet, 
though upwards of 100 sail of merchant- 
men of various nations were at Constan- 
tinople, only English and Hanoverian 
vessels ventured into the dreaded Euxine, 
at which our English self-love was highly 





* Johnson, Essay IX, on Travell, 


are essentially an agricultural people, and 
it will require a strong impetus to make 
them enter fairly on the career of manu- 
factures and commerce. A junction with 
the /’russian Commercial Union would 
probably have induced this change ; but 
the connexion between Hanover and the 
British Crown has prevented any idea of 
this sort from being entertained, seeing 
how hostile the ‘ Union’ is to British in- 
terests. In imitation of it, Hanover ef- 
fected a counter or emulous union with 
Brunswick, Oldenburgh,Cassel, Hamburgh, 
Bremen, and which states are become as 
one country to the merchant and travel- 
ler. What a superb application of poli- 
tical science! Could it be applied to the 
various states of Italy, so separate in their 
interests, so disjointed by rivalries, so de- 
tached one from the other by dialects, 
laws, custom-houses and coin, when all 
should be as one family, animated by one 
desire, stimulated by one object—IJtalian 
glory—that beautiful region would soon 
take her place among the great nations of 
the earth, and commerce, order, and 
comparative freedom flourish in graceful 
union with the arts and sciences from 
the Alps to the ruins of Girgenti. We 
have only to imagine England, Scotland, 








— 
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and Ireland, with different rates of duties 
respectively, separated from each other 
by barriers and custom-house officers, not 
to mention the concomitant evils of 
smuggling and jealousy, and the limita- 
tion of enterprise, to see the importance 
of these commercial unions, the plan of 
which emanated from that modest-looking 
house on the Linden Strasse, Berlin, dis- 
tinguished by two centries at the door, 
and by flowers in the windows. Could the 
good Frederick William of Prussia have 
included Hanover in his celebrated and 
profound political commercial system, his 
control, direct and indirect, over the ad- 
mission of foreign manufactures into all 
parts of Germany, excepting Austria, 
would have been complete.* Whatever 
course Hanover might have adopted, or 
may adopt, must have been, or will be, 
binding on Brunswick, Bremen, Olden- 
burgh, &c. whether desired by them or 
not, owing to their localities. Family 
ties and arrangements, added to juxta- 
position, make Brunswick side with Ha- 
nover. Bremen and Oldenburgh might 
prefer the Prussian Commercial Union 
to any other, but the interposition of Ha- 
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nover between these states and Prussia is 
a barrier. Hamburgh, I[ imagine, would 
object to a more intimate union with Prus- 
sia, because she has a shrewd idea of the 
fraternising wishes of the Prussians on her 
behalf ; but were Hanover to join the Prus- 
sian Union, she would be drawn in too. 
Frankfort endeavoured to keep aloof 
from that union, but insulated as she was, 
her opposition proved unavailing, or rather 
her interests were beginning to suffer ma- 
terially by holding aloof. Political as- 
cendancy will follow the commercial su- 
premacy of Prussia, whenever established ; 
and perhaps this consideration has influ- 
enced the decision of the Hanoverian 
Government hitherto. We trust that it 
will continue to do so. Owing to it, a 
considerable portion of Northern Ger- 
many (including an extent of coast, and 
two navigable rivers,) is out of the pale of 
the Prussian Commercial Union, and offers 
a market where English manufactures 
fairly compete with the produce of the 
German loom, besides giving facilities for 
contraband traffic across the frontiers of 
Hungary and Bavaria.”’ 


Mr. Slade passed through the city of Bremen, (one of the four of 





the old Hanse Towns remaining out of eighty, which formed their well 
known commercial league against feudal tyranny and exaction,) to Hano- 
ver, where he remained long cnough to give a glance at the manners of the 
people, the constitution of society, and the character of the Govern- 
ment. To the Hanoverian army he gives high praise, with apparent 
justice. It is about 18,000 strong. The King is the Commander in 
Chief, whose attentions to the comfort and condition of the men has added 
much efficiency to his troops, while his disregard, as far as is practicable, of 


the prejudices of caste, will not fail to endear him to the officers. 


Mr. 


Slade says, that the army appeared devoted to their Sovereign, 


“ although, to judge by appearances, 
his Majesty had little or no occasion for 
their devotion. His person was quite un- 
guarded, two sentinels stood at the gate 
of the palace for form sake, but every per- 
son entered uninterrogated. He was to be 
seen walking or riding every day attended 
by the aide-de-camp on duty, and followed 
by one servant. His Majesty has adopted 
the German royal custom of being per- 
fectly accessible at all hours. No person 
was denied to him in his cabinet, where 


he transacted business daily from seven in 
the morning till two_or three in. the after- 
noon. And I have more than once seen 
a humbly dressed individual stop him in 
the street, and be listened to for a 
quarter of an hour with affability. Eng- 
lishmen are more struck by this manner 
of acting the king than foreigners are, 
on account of the idol-like seclusion of 
their own Sovereign. I believe that only 
in England is the Sovereign, as arule, ac- 
companied by a military escort. The Em- 








* The object of this masterpiece of legislation is to convert the rivalry of small states 
into an union of interests, to make all tend to one grand result—German improve- 
ment. It gives to the smallest state of the union the advantages of a large empire; 
and it can form equitable commercial arrangements with a large state, for, comprising 
twenty-six millions of inhabitants, it can offer reciprocity. The impetus given to 
German manufactures is beginning to lessen the demand for ours in the German 
market. The union is effecting what Napoleon’s decrees vainly aimed at; it will also 
Similarity of coin is about to follow. 


tend to form Germany iuto one nation. 
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peror of Russia postsalone in a Kibitka,and 
‘the good old Emperor Franz of Austria, 
used to walk about Vienna with his wife 
on his arm. Only in England is a person 
out of the privileged circle pounced on 
by a police officer, if he presume to offer a 
petition to Majesty without going through 
the prescribed form of etiquette ; only there 
does he incur the risk of being charged with 
insanity, if he dares to approach near 
enough in the open air to address his graci- 
ous Sovereign.* King Ernest wisely adopt- 
ed the custom of his German colleagues, 
that of sitting, as it were, at the gate of 
his palace, as the kings of sacred history 
did, and he soon found the advantage of 
it. His personal demeanour, impartiality, 
and devoted attention to public business, 
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were fast effacing any unfavourable im- 
pression which the Hanoverians might 
have imbibed from a portion of the English 
press. I will not say that they had al- 
lowed themselves to be thus influenced, 
for the Hanoverians are deeply attached 
to the Guelphic race ; but it would not be 
surprising if they had given some ear to 
the torrents of abuse and unfounded ac- 
cusation poured on the Duke of Cumber- 
land for upwards of twenty years; and un- 
fortunately the first exercise of his Ma- 
jesty’s authority, the annulment of the 
fundamental Act of 1833, was calculated 
at the moment to give weight to the as- 
sertions of party respecting his political 
creed.”’ 


As some of our readers are perhaps not clearly aware of what this 


change of the Government was which called forth in England such angry 
declamation from a party press, we will give an abridged account of it 
from Mr. Slade’s narrative. It appears probable that William the Fourth 
was not well acquainted with the precise nature of the constitutional act 
which he sigued as King of Hanover ; and it has been inferred that cer- 
tain parties in England favoured the ‘‘ Fundamental Act of 1833 as a means 
to embarrass the Duke of Cumberland on his accession, and render his 
name more unpopular in England, on the presumption that he, or any 


other prince in his position, would be constrained to reject it.” 


‘¢That person, however, (says Mr. 
Slade) must be inadequately acquainted 
with Germany, where civil and religious 
liberty has flourished longer than in most 
countries, where the rights of man and 
the laws of property are perfectly under- 
stood, and where literature has acquired 
for itself a position and respect which it 
nowhere else enjoys, who imagines that 


any violation of real constitutional rights 
would be tolerated for a moment; and 
still less must he know the devoted, soul- 
inspired character of the Germans, if he 
supposes that the monarch who should 
attempt to subvert any time-hallowed in- 
stitution, or meddle with any privilege 
dear to the people, would be allowed to 
reign.”’ 








* Reasons for the comparative seclusion and state of the Sovereigns of England (which 
same apply also to France) may be found, Ist. In the unrestrained manners and habits 
of the people, not trained, as under despotic rule and military police, to any reverential 
feeling towards rank. 2dly. To the high state of excitement in which the minds of the 
people of this country exist, arising partly from the anxious nature of trade, the perpetual 
competition of rivals ; the eager, nayrelentness, pursuit of riches, demanding every exer- 
tion of the mind ; to strong political feelings, urged to their full development, and kept at 
the highest temperature by the action of the press and by public meetings; lastly, to 
opinions connected both with religion itself, and with religious sects and parties ; these 
causes act very strongly and widely onthe public mind ; and the general fermentation 
shews itself by the bursting out at intervals of the most dangerous passions into ac- 
tion in individual minds; while in their heated and visionary projects, and wild fanatic 
influences, by a natural bent, they turn towards what is most exalted and conspicuous, 
and consider the throne as the fountain either of private misfortune or national evil. A 
King of Hanover dwells securely amidst respectful subjects, and a quiet, contented, 
unambitious people. The possessor of the throne of England must live in a guarded 
and stately seclusion to be free from intrusion, insult, and danger: it must be consi- 
dered as a necessary evil attendant upon constitutional liberty. In Vienna the stranger 
sees the ‘‘ good Emperor”’ walking like a private gentleman in the streets, but he does 
not see the secret agency of that vigilant and all but omniscient police that throws round 
him an unseen, but most secure protection, and which has the thoughts as well as per- 
son of every one of his subjects under their cognizance. How long would King Ernest, if 
King of England, walk with safety in the streets of London? and how soon would 
not ‘‘ the beauteous Majesty of England’’ dismiss her guards at Hanover ? 
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Up to the general peace Hanover had no constitution, though she had 
constitutional rights in common with all Germany. The country was 
considered as a patrimonial domain belonging to the English monarchs, who 
governed it according to custom ; and the mildness of their rule might be 
deduced from the fact that the remains of the family property were gene- 
rally devoted to state purposes. When the states of western Germany were 
re-arranged in 1814, written constitutions were promised to most of them: 
that for Hanover was framed in a great measure by Count Munster, and 
took effect in 1819. It consisted of two Chambers ; the first both elective 
and hereditary, consisting of 44 in number. The nobles possessing 1200/. 
a-year took their seat by birth ; the other peers, elected by the gentlemen 
of the provinces, were required to have an income of 100/. a-year. The 
second Chamber was composed of deputies from the towns and provinces, 
with eleven deputies to represent the peasants—72 members in all; the 
qualification being 502. per annum. While the Parliament sate, each 
deputy received three dollars a-day from the treasury. ‘The second 
Chamber could not proceed to business unless 37 members were present. 
The term of Parliament was fixed at six years. ‘The Chambers were not 
empowered to originate laws ; but discussed the royal proposition with the 
right to reject them. This constitution was thankfully received by the 
Hanoverians ; and was as liberal as any constitutions given to other states 
in Germany. There existed, however, a party in Hanover, as exists every- 
where else, who not only wished to raise themselves, but to depress the 
privileged classes, who, they thought, had an undue influence in the first 
Chamber. The revolution in July 1830 gave the party in question an op- 
portunity of making a demonstration. Some disturbances took place, and 
a re-modelling of the constitution followed in 1833. Popular alterations 
were made in the elective franchise ; but the principal variation lay in the 
alienation for state purposes of the family property of the Crown, sub- 
stituting a civil list instead ; and the surrender of the right of removing 
magistrates, and other civil officers, without trial. Now the royal domain 
of Hanover was not the property of the state, but the family estate of the 
Guelphs : they did not hold it as Sovereigns of Hanover, but as Hano- 
verians ; it was never held contingent on fulfilling a certain office, or de- 
rived from the people. Were Hanover to be absorbed by Prussia, or cease 
to exist as a separate country, the Guelphs would be one of the most 
important families in Germany, by virtue of their landed property. In 
England, on a new sovereign ceding certain Crown property in exchange 
for a civil list, a special reservation is made in favour of the successor. 
King Ernest stood firmly on his individual rights, and dared the power of 
the estates of the kingdom to appropriate the property of the Guelph 
family, without the consent of the agnats. ‘That property amounted to 
180,000/. a-year, in land and houses. In return for it, the King was to 
receive a civil list of 60,000/. a-year :—to give up a freehold property for 
a pension of one third of the rental. ‘This arrangement also was without 
precedent. The Sovereigns of Darmstadt, Baden, Saxony, &e. allowed civil 
lists to be granted to them by the Commons, but in addition to their private 
property. he King of France and the King of Holland receive civil lists, 
retaining their immense family possessions at the same time. King Ernest 
declined a civil list ; he only wanted his own. Thus, on ascending the 
throne, he found himself fettered by an Act, which destroyed his indi- 
vidual rights, and fettered the exercise of constitutional authority. It would 
have been useless to discuss this question in Parliament, because the 
bargain which the Commons had made was too good to relinquish : he there- 
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fore cut the knot instead of endeavouring to untie it,—declared the consti- 
tution of 1833 unformal and inexecutable, and recurred to the constitution 
of 1819. Some thought this act precipitate, and that he should have 
treated with the Chambers on the subject ; but Mr. Slade has shown the 
bad results that would probably have proceeded from such a step. The 
King’s resolution was, as is well known, not universally acquiesced in, 
particularly by some of the Professors of the University of Géttingen, who 
were removed in consequence. ‘This was the extent of the active resist- 
ance : but a passive resistance has followed, by several of the borough con- 
stituencies refusing to elect members under the constitution of 1819. Some 
embarrassment has in consequence followed, but the business of the state— 
which seems to consist in yoting the budget—has gone on. The taxes have 
been reduced since King Ernest’s accession,* and the general prosperity of 
the country has increased. The King has made overtures to the Chambers 
to conciliate the constitutions of 1819 and 1833, and to adopt a medium 
between them. Leaving the King and the Commons to settle this affair, 
the author journeys onwards to Vienna; indulging us, however, on the 
road with a tolerably lengthy dissertation on the uselessness of wasting the 
merry years of youth in “ dog's-earing Latin dictionaries.” Mr. Slade is a 
great enemy to the learned languages. He argues with Jack Cade, 
* Away with—away with him! he speaks Latin!’ and he considers a 
“noun and verb to be such abominable words, as no Christian ear can en- 
dure to hear.” After very powerful and lucid arguments, by which he 
clearly proves the necessity of altering our present learned system of edu- 
cation, which he looks on as a “ traitorous corrupter of the youth of the 
realm,” he takes the method of reasoning by example ;—‘‘ Shakspere was 
no Latinist,+ neither was Falconer! In our days Colonel Napier is con- 
sidered an elegant English classic ; he could not have had a finished edu- 
cation. Lord Collingwood's despatches are models of good English; he 
went to sea at twelve years old. Captain Basi/ Hall is a pleasing writer, 
and Captain Maryatt is one of the most polished of novelists ; both went 
to sea at thirteen years of age. Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Somerville, Miss 
Landon, and a host besides of female authors, write English well without 
Latin aid ; and to crown all, I may cite Witliam Cobbett, the most correct 
and forcible of English writers :’—to which list we beg to add the name of 
Adolphus Slade, Esq. R.N. author of Records of Travels in the East, who 
has enriched our language with such choice and idiomatical phrases as 
they attain an harmonious concurrence of felicities "—“ pleasing and 
reminiscent to an Englishman ”—‘‘ spread protection round their asses, 
yet toil thousands of children into disease ’—“‘ stately mosques, hanging 
gardens, and queenly villages ;”” though perhaps the study of some Latin 
authors would have given such an accuracy to his ideas as would have 
prevented him exclaiming, when he saw the Danube winding its 





* The revenue of Hanover is 6,000,000 dollars, or about £900,000. The expen- 
diture, including the interest of the public debt, is about 5,700,000 dollars. The 
debt was chiefly occasioned by the occupation of the French. 

+ We must quote, for Mr. Slade’s instruction, the advice of an old writer on the 
subject of Latin. ‘‘ Let travellers be perfect Latinists, not only for pea, but 
speech : for that in travelling is current coine in trade, and somewhat more necessary 
in this respect, that it cannot so readily be supplied by way of barter. The loadstone 
hath made all the world in effect one continent, and the Latin tongue cements, at least, 
all the learned world, as it were, into one nation. Without it travellers are for some 
time such silly mutes, that it rests in the companies charity to think that they have 
reason.”’—Vide Moral Discourses and Essayes, written by T, C. Esq. 1655, 12mo. 
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way through some mountain passes, and then stretching into a lake, 
«* Here the Atheist must acknowledge a God !’’ as if atheism were not built of 
sterner stuff, than to be washed away by a few sprinklings of the Danube, 
or to be frightened by the “ giant snouts” of the Hungarian hills. When 
Mr. Slade, however, is observing, and not debating, he is a welcome 
traveller, and his account of Vienna is written with spirit and discrimina- 
tion. In describing the habits of the people and the general state of 
society, he agrees with most other travellers; he thinks Vienna a 
very fine city, and in comparing Schoenbrunn with Versailles, he gives 
the palm of superiority to the former; very judiciously observing 
as aset-off against the water-works of Versailles, that Schoenbrunn has a 
Bengal tiger and a Polar bear, the latter animal having a comfortable 
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bath in his cage. Of the present Emperor Mr. Slade speaks in hand- 


some terms.— 


‘The actual Emperor is as amiable 
as his father, while the amnesty granted 
during his coronation at Milan in favour 
of the Italian liberals in exile, gives room 
to hope for a milder interpretation in 
future of political offences. Of course 
his ministers deserve the credit of the 
act. An amusing anecdote is related of 
him while heir apparent, which might 
seem to indicate that he is not so defi- 
cient as is reported, did we not know 
that occasional sparks of wit are no proofs 
of understanding. At a soirée, when 
Question and Answer was the game, 
the question was put which was the 
strongest part of a man?—One gave his 
opinion for the leg, another opined for the 
arm, and so on. When it came to the 
King of Hungary’s turn to reply, the 
courtiers were rather uneasy, knowing his 
oddness ; but he relieved them by saying. 
that he considered the nose to be the 
strongest part of a man. After the laugh 
had subsided at this unexpected solution, 
he was asked to explain—‘ I think so,’ he 
replied, ‘because Prince Metternich, as 
you know, has led my father by the nose for 
twenty years, and yet the nose is as good as 


ever.’ This Emperor seems to have ex- 
perienced in his own person the truth of 
the old proverb—marriage and hanging go 
by destiny ; one part at leastis true. He 
appeared disinclined to the favour of the 
gentler sex, and thought 


The Gods themselves cannot be wise and 
love. 


‘When the Duchess of Modena came on a 


visit to Vienna, delighted with her man- 
ners and conversation, he gallantly said to 
her one day, that he would marry directly if 
he could find a woman like her. He might 
only have intended a compliment, but he 
was taken up seriously. The Duchess told 
him she had a twin sister who resembled 
her in person and description, and that in 
consequence he might write himself down 
a Benedict from that hour. The Prince 
agreed. Directions were sent to the 
Austrian envoy at the court of Turin to 
negotiate the match, and thus by mere 
chance, Austria obtained her present Em- 
press, ‘ who enjoys happiness by placing 
her chief delight in doing good. Her 
Majesty is also remarkable for the reli- 
gious turn of her mind.’ ” 


Concerning the political conduct of Prince Metternich, Mr. Slade has 


rather a copious dissertation, altogether unfavourable to the character of 
that accomplished and skilful statesman ; but as we think his views some- 
what questionable, and that ‘much may be said on both sides” which 
we have not time to say, we more willingly accompany him in the steam- 
boat which is to carry him down the Danube to Constantinople, landing 
him at certain intervals on several sand-banks on his way, by which he 
gained leisure to write up his journal, and form new plans of conduct for 
the different states of Europe to adopt. 

The following is a favourable specimen of our author's power of descrip- 
tion ; he is speaking of the pass of Kasan in Servia:— 


“* As we leaned over the parapet of the About 400 feet separated us from the 
road, the view was inexpressibly fine. Servian hills, which here rise up about 
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2000 feet above the water, as bold and 
precipitous as the rocks we were standing 
on. This is the narrowest part of the 
Danube ; the river runs blue and swift 
with a troubled surface along the narrow 
gorge, which appears as if chiselled out 
artificially, to let the stream escape, 
and imparts but a feeble idea of the broad, 
sluggish, muddy Danube, with flat mono- 
tonous shores, above and below the passes. 
The engineer showed us his beautiful plan 
of the obstructions in the river. Not 
a rock, or scarcely a stone are omitted. 
We saw at a glance the extraordinary 
inequality of the bottom: the depth 
varies instantaneously in some spots 
from 5 feet to 125 feet. The plan 
thereby has the appearance of a draw- 
ing of the comparative heights of the 
mountains of our globe, placed in gra- 
dation and juxta position. There must 
have been a convulsion of nature on this 
spot. While gazing over the river on the 
Servian shore, our thoughts were trans- 
ported 1700 years back by perceiving in 
the rock the sockets for the beams on 
which rested the wooden road constructed 
by the Romans, who thus anticipated the 
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idea of the Kasan road, though in a 
cheaper and less efficient mode. Wesaw, 
in idea, a legion marching along, and rude 
Dacians bending under the baggage, and 
heard the tramp of cavalry on the hollow 
sounding planks. It is fashionable to 
extol every work of the Romans as an 
evidence of their grandeur, but this can 
hardly be admitted as one. The idea of 
having a platform or gallery for several 
miles along the face of rocks above an un- 
navigable stream, is certainly ingenious, 
but ought not to be cited as one worthy 
of the Romans. Their great works were 
destined to last eternally. The Kasan 
road might be termed Roman, and it will 
endure as long as the rock out of which 
it is cut. The wooden road was in its 
nature perishable, and liable to be destroy- 
ed by many accidents ; it might have been 
cut by hatchets, or set fire to by the bar- 
barians ; we know that it lasted only a 
few years. I should term the wooden 
road, rather a sign of Roman weakness, 
than a symbol of strength. I think that 
it evinced that the Romans doubted the 
stability of their power on the Lower Da- 
nube.’’ 


Near Skela Cladova our traveller saw the remains of Trajan’s bridge over 





the Danube, the design of which, he says, was a daring and mighty one ; 
** it was like the last bound of the freed courser to gain his native wild— 
like the last sweep of the exhausted eagle to reach her eyrie—like the last 
thrust of the stricken gladiator ;"—to which we beg leave to adda fourth 
similitude, and say, it is like the last noble and well-turned periods of an 
ardent and eloquent writer, stretching over the stream of his narrative, 
when— 
The lofty arch his high ambition shows, &c. 


Of this celebrated work of art, Mr. Slade tells us, that abutments of ma- 
sonry are visible on the Wallachian and Servian banks, with other remnants 
as though of towers. It is well known that Hadrian destroyed this bridge 
built by his predecessor, in hopes of confining the wild barbarians to the 
fastnesses of their native forests, by the impossibility of traversing the 
strong and turbulent waters of the Danube.* 

Mr. Slade found the City of the Sultan much improved since he visited 
it last. The new palace at Beshiktash, he says, is a very elegant con- 
struction, consisting of a very graceful union of the Grecian and Arabian 
styles, in perfect keeping with the surrounding objects. 





* Near Czernavoda is the line of defence made by Trajan from the Danube to the 
Black Sea. One of Mr. Slade’s party looking at the line in the map, called 
Trajan’s Wall, and not making out the same, asked the agent of the Steam 
Navigation Company, a simple Ragusan, what it was. He replied,—‘‘ Questo ?@il 
nome del Signore che ha fatto questo canale,’—asking who the Signore was, ‘‘ Era un 
famoso ingegnere che si chiamava Trajano e peccato ch’e morto prima d’aver finito 
il canale.” 
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“¢ Wherever nature (he says) has to be 
ornamented, the Turks appear incapable 
of doing amiss. They cannot build either 
out of place or out of character. They 
have the eye of taste in all that regards 
picturesque effect. Each brook, each 
tree, each undulation of the shore, is made 
subservient to the general design, or ap- 
parently adapts itself by chance, while 
the prospect from the windows is always 
all that can be desired. The favoured 
angle of the divan, where the voluptuous 
Ottoman reclines caressing his amber- 
tipped pipe, inhaling the fragrance of his 
garden, and watching the glancing caiques, 
or the play of light and shade on the hills 
and water, is always where an artist would 
take his stand to paint himself into cele- 
brity. I had thought it impossible to add 
to the beauty of the Bosphorus. I found, 
however, that the Turks had recently ef- 


benefit on navigation, by raising stone 
constructions on the various sandbanks 
in the strait, and which, being under water, 
had often caused vessels to stick fast. 
These constructions rising about three feet 
above the water, of an octogon form, were 
surrounded by elegant ornaments. On 
one of them stood an obelisk, sur- 
rounded by pillars, connected with iron 
chains : on another appeared a large clas- 
sic vase filled with flowers. On another 
a tree was planted, &c. The charming 
effect of such ornaments in the middle of 
a broad deep stream, may be conceived. 
The dove-like gulls which caressed and 
undisturbed, call the Bosphorus their own, 
found these works of great comfort as 
resting places. Iron rings, fastened in 
the stones, serve for ships to hang on by, 
when caught by a foul wind, on going to- 
wards Bujuckdereh.”’ 











fected this, conferring at the same time a 


But we pass over the account of the other architectural improvements in 
this lap of beauty,—the bridge over the Golden Horn, and the new Palace 
at Balta Liman; nor can we stop to contemplate the portrait of the Sultan, 
for which he sate to an amateur artist, and of which prints are distributed 
and placed in the barracks of the soldiers and other public establishments ; 
an idolatrous act which would have made the Amuraths and Solimans of 
the old dynasty start from their thrones, and resistance to which cost 
Perteff Pasha his head. We cannot even linger by the couch of the dying 
monarch, who lived long enough, Mr. Slade tells us, to know, in his con- 
flict with Mehemet Ali, how fatally he had erred in the estimate of his 
own resources, and how grievously he had miscalculated on the assistance 
of others. His death-bed exhibited a melancholy feature of disappointed 
pride, impotent revenge, and hopeless despondency : and when he besought 
his Pashas to guard his youthful heir, he acknowledged the important truth, 
known already to all except himself, that his innovations had under- 
mined the divine right of his family. The idea of a dying Sultan recom- 
mending his heir to the fidelity of the Divan, would previously have been 
as preposterous as the notion of a King of England recommending his 
successor to the goodwill of Parliament. Mr. Slade takes a very unfavour- 
able view of Sultan Mahmoud’s political life : though we think that “ when 
the book of life (as he says) stands open, and the startled conscience sees 
its contents,” something of a very different kind will be seen in it, than 
disputes with the Janissaries, intrigues with the court of Petersburg, aud 


rash enterprizes against Mehemet Ali. The mistakes of his reign are thus 
summed up :— 


“‘ Untaught by experience, he made 
each disaster a stepping-stone to another. 
Weakened by the Grecian war of inde- 
pendence, he destroyed the Janissaries, 
the supporters of the throne, though often- 
times the enemies of the possessor. Ren- 
dered heipless with that blow, he rushed 
into a war with Russia. Paralysed by the 


result of that contest, he entered into a 
civil war with the Pasha of Egypt, and in 
the midst of the general conflagration he 
amused himself like Nero, who fiddled while 
Rome was burning, by building palaces 
at Constantinople, and illuminating the 
banks of the Bosphorus.”’ 


On the destruction of the whole corps of Janissaries, and on the effects 
which followed, Mr. Slade has some very forcible remarks, which appear 
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to us to be nearer the truth than the opinions which were generally formed 
at the time by those who were struck by the novelty of the idea, and the 
apparent boldness of the execution :— 


‘* The fact is, Europe laboured under a 
complete delusion. She fancied that Sul- 
tan Mahmoud had done the Turks a great 
favour in destroying the Janissaries. He 
had in fact committed an act of high 
treason against the nation. Every body 
who has examined the subject, admits now 
the connexion between the Janissaries and 
the nationality of Turkey. Even the most 
careless observer, the hasty traveller in the 
East, and the journalist in Europe, who 
occasionally glances at the events which 
have chequered it during the last fourteen 
years, cannot help remarking the lately 
accelerated decline of the empire, and, en- 
deavouring to find the cause, they in- 
variably stop at the destruction of the 
Janissaries. They are obliged to admit 
that ¢here, in Talleyrand’s words, lay ‘ le 
commencement de la fin,’ although, un- 
willing to contradict their opinions, they 
may still say that the Sultan was in the 
right, and that events only are to blame. 
Europe, I believe, is now aware of the 
fact, that the destruction of the Janissa- 
ries was not the stepping-stone to Turkish 
regeneration, but rather acted as an earth- 
quake shock to a tottering edifice. But 
she is still insensible to another and more 
important result produced by it, viz., the 
separation of the throne from the nation. 
The nation was Mussulman, the Janissa- 


ries were its representatives; and when 
they were overthrown, the house of Oth- 
man ceased to reign morally. Its right 
was based on Mussulman institutions, and 
it fell with them. The path was then 
open to successful rebellion : the imperial 
throne was again a prize to which ambi- 
tion might aspire. Mehemet Ali saw the 
crisis in its true light. His power silently 
formed in Egypt, where the Janissaries 
had never existed, extended itself over Sy- 
ria without effort in 1632. Fanaticism 
was with him: the national feeling was 
in his favour, for he had never bowed to 
a Christian power, and his successes shed 
lustre on the Mussulman name. Nothing 
was said about the divine right of the 
Othman family—that was a dead letter— 
and had he not been restrained by Europe, 
unprepared for the change in Turkish 
interests, he might have girded on the 
sabre of Othman, amidst the acclamations 
of the Turks. The circumstance of the 
Sultan calling in the aid of Christians 
in 1833 to support his throne against 
Mussulmans, completed in the mind of 
his subjects the alienation which his adop- 
tion of anti-Mussulman usages had com- 
menced. The Mussulmans—they com- 
pose the nation—seeing the Christian ten- 
dencies of the Sultan, began from that 
moment to think of another leader.”’ 


Mr. Slade, of course, considers the European Powers as mistaken in 
the policy of supporting the throne of Mahmoud against his rebellious 


vassal and rival. 


Europe upholds the Sultan, who cannot resist Russia ; 





she discards Mehemet Ali, who has the power, and holds the real elements 
of dominion in a coincidence of Mussulman views with his own. She 
deems it wise to oppose Russia with the decayed prestige of the Ottoman 
name, rather than with the living sense of nationality of the Sooniie Mussul- 
mans. The reason assigned why Europe declines acting in a Mussu/man 
anli- Russian view, is that, if Egyptian independence were acknowledged, 
the Sultan would invite Russian aid, and then Russia attain, if not the 
possession, yet the actual control of Constantinople. Mr. Slade, however, 
doubts if Russia could effect such an object, or defeat that combination of 
moral and physical resources, aided by the views of Europe. For there is 
not a doubt, that if a struggle were to ensue for the possession of Consian- 
tinople, between the Mussulmans of Turkey and Russia, England and 
Austria would side with the former for their own sakes, whatever their 
predilections might be. These consideratiotis are naturally followed by 
speculations as to what may be the future designs of Russia on this part 
of Europe, and what the plan of carrying them into execution :— 

“* Russia’s prayer is for ¢ime, and Eu- 
rope kindly offers it to her. Time to be 
ready for the ‘splendid inheritance ; time 


effects in increased anarchy and diminished 
Mussulman resources and population ; 
time for Mehemet Ali’s organization to 


for the status quo to work its unerring disappear, on which Europe might now 
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raise an effectual barrier against her. Rus- 
sia dreads precipitation. Every thing at 
Constantinople is tending to the accom- 
plishment of her views : she wishes to re- 
tard, rather than accelerate, the march of 
events. Europe courteously acquiesces. 
Russia’s only desire is to be the nurse to 
Turkey’s deathbed. To watch events, 
with the power to guide them at the fitting 
hour: in the meanwhile [to] extend her 
influence and commerce, and embarrass 
England as much as possible. Hence her 
visible alarm at Mehemet Ali’s position, 
and at the signs of resuscitation which 
Mussulman Turkey is giving under his 
guidance. She looked on the prostration 
of Turkey as completed by the peace of 
Adrianople, and the treaty of Hunkier- 
Skellisi, beyond the skill of her European 
friends to remedy ; she did not anticipate 
the rise of a power in the south to reap 
the fruits of her labour. Therefore Rus- 
sia endeavours to persuade Europe to join 
with her in destroying the growing Mus- 
sulman anti-Russian power of Mehemet 
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Ali; and to unite in supporting the de- 
caying factotum government of the Ot- 
toman Porte, which cannot by itself, 
she imagines, escape from her toils. 
Her cool effrontery in expecting Europe 
to do this, is unparalleled in the history 
of politics: and if any power in Europe 
should favour her in this respect, the 
act will be without parallel in the annals 
of condescension. The continuation of 
the status quo is favourable to Russia, 
by the drain it makes on the Mussulman 
population for soldiers, by the hindrance 
arising from it to the development of the 
resources of the country, and by the un- 
settled state in which it leaves men’s 
minds. The status quo is a slow fever 
which is undermining Turkey, and pre- 
paring the inhabitants to submit to any 
supremacy rather than continue in such 
an unnatural and forced condition. Thus, 
whether Europe oppose Mehemet Ali 
openly, or leave things as they are, Russia 
is the gainer.”’ 


As a protection against the power of Russia, Mr. Slade is very zealous in 


urging the wisdom of the measure of forlifying Constantinople. 


General 











Aster, the superintendent of the Prussian fortifications on the Rhine, ob- 
served, on seeing a plan of the city, that he could render Constantinople 
impregnable, Generals Guilleminet and Haxo, besides others, were fa- 
vourable to it. Competent engineers have drawn out plans and estimated 
the expense of the fortifications under three heads: 1. To secure the city 
from a coup de main; 2. To enable the city to resist the rapid movement of 
a regular force which should have beaten the Ottoman troops ; 3. To en- 
able Constantinople to resist a long siege after the Ottoman fleet and army 
should have been destroyed, and the Porte left to its own resources. The 
estimates for these three are respectively 360,000/., 830,000/., and for the 
last 1,530,0007. Mr. Slade says that the idea of fortifying Constantinople 
would be highly popular in Turkey. “The Constantinopolitans were ar- 
rogant and openly anti-Russian while they deemed their city inviolable ; 
the contrary conviction has cured them. There are Pashas in office, to 
my knowledge, who are alive to the importance of the step, with sufficient 
patriotism to urge it on their master’s consideration, as well as to resist 
the bribes which Russia would offer to the members of the Divan to oppose 
a measure so detrimental to her views.” 








*‘ There are two modes (Mr. Slade ob- 
serves) of frustrating Russia’s views on 
Turkey, and of disarming her naval power 
in the Euxine, which, it should not be for- 
gotten, menaces England and France in 
the Mediterranean,* as well as at Constan- 
tinople, either by offering no hindrance to 
the rise of an Arabian dynasty, which may 
perchance be called for by the natives to 


replace the house of Othman, or by forti- 
Sying Constantinople. Both combined, 
would be perfect. If England will not 
make one or the other a sine gua non 
of her Turkish policy, she will literally 
effect nothing to any purpose. She will 
only prolong a pitiable state of things, 
alike ruinous to Turkey and favourable 
to Russia. In opposing Mehemet she 








* In 179¢ a Russian fleet of 15 sail of the line passed through the Bosphorus and 


the Dardanelles to the Mediterranean, and took possession of the Ionian islands. 


In 


three weeks Russia can send 20,000 men to the Bosphorus, and reinforce them a 
month later with troops from within 300 miles of her coasts. 
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flatters the Sultan’s pride, but in making 
him fortify his capital she will consult his 
real interests, and give him an indepen- 
dence of which he has not got a shadow 
now. In vain would be an annihilation of 
the Egyptian power, either by force or by 
exhaustion, resulting from the s/atus quo, 
if Constantinople were to remain exposed 
to Russian aggression or protection. Con- 
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stantinople would continue to be, as for 
the last ten years, a subject of ceaseless 
anxiety to western Europe, and a source 
of expense to England, by the necessity 
of keeping upa Levant fleet. But it should 
be borne in mind, if Mehemet Ali’s power 
be ruined first, Constantinople will never 
be fortified by the Sultan afterwards.”’ 


Mr. Slade left Constantinople and his theories of defensive construc- 
tions behind him, and embarked for Odessa,* where he was placed in 
quarantine, the nature of which may be guessed from the previous examina- 


tion. 


‘¢ The individual commences his quaran- 
tine in puris naturalibus. He strips naked 
in the presence of the director and the 
surgeon of the Lazaretto, and having pass- 
ed their inspection, puts on clothes, sup- 
plied either by a friend in pratique, or 
hired from the spenditore, and wears them 
till his own garments are smoked. I ex- 
pressed as an Englishman a natural re- 
luctance to submit to such exposure: 
nor was I reconciled to the idea by the 
assurance that Count Orloff, with other 
distinguished officers, and even Lord Dur- 
ham, had done so. _ I undressed as fast as 
possible, and as quickly slipped on the 
suit of clothes lying ready ; and in which, 
for it was of a motley description, I cut a 
curious figure. My medical companion 
was then introduced, and as no scruples 
were supposed in him, similar forbearance 
was not observed. Either being used to 
the occurrence, or not caring about it, he 
exhibited the beauties of his person very 
leisurely. He was a short, fattish man, 
whose appearance in the primitive guise, 
before Sin begat Shame, might have tickled 


anybody’s fancy. The inspecting officer 
smiled. I could not help committing my- 
self more openly, for he appeared precisely 
what we may presume Mr. Pickwick’s 
figure to have been, when about to indulge 
in a bath. Next came the German watch- 
maker an@the Jew. The son of Levi was 
shy, but his scruples were unheeded, and 


he was bid to extend his arms. Lastly, 
our soldier guardian walked in. He did 
not care about the affair. He threw off 


his clothes with military promptitude, and 
stood upright,—a figure for a sculptor to 
have gazed upon with pleasure. His toilet 
showed us the substitute for stockings worn 
by the Russian soldiers. A piece of linen 
cloth is wound round each foot, including 
the ankle, over which the boot is drawn. 
They say that it is preferable to a stock- 
ing; it can be easier washed and dried. 
It adapts itself better to sore feet, and a 
hole or two is of no consequence. Thus 
ended the ceremony of the spoglio, which, 
as I saw it, is a thing unworthy of any 
country calling itself civilized.” 


Bad as this is, and truly barbaric, it has not reached its limits of 


indecency either in 


Mr. Slade’s person or the 


Israelite’s. <A 





short time before Mr. Slade’s arrival, the French Ambassador to St. 
Petersburgh, M. de Barante, with his lady and daughter, had to submit 
to it. Ladies are inspected by their own sex; that is sufficiently dis- 
agreeable, for the women employed imagine they are doing their duty by 
being very particular. At times even that attention to decorum is want- 
ing. A few months before his visit to Odessa, two English ladies, (one 
of whom was the wife of a clergyman,) had to expose themselves to the 
surgeon and inspector! They remonstrated, as a matter of course, but 
their remonstrances were unheeded. The individuals in question insisted 
on exercising their authority. What adds, if possible, to the infamy of 
this usage, is that after all the feelings of nature and virtue have been 





* When Mr. Slade was at Odessa in the Mischief yacht, the officer of the quaran- 
tine road was puzzled exceedingly with the name, which he wrote down as Miss 
Chief, asking him at the same time if Miss did not signify Mademoiselle. 
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violated, the spoglio is useless ; because a person would be unable to walk 
about, if plague were so far advanced on him as to exhibit visible signs. 
High fever precedes the appearance of spots; these are the results of the 
disorder—the efforts of nature to free herself ; they are not the germs of 
the disease. 

Mr. Slade has given us some reflections on the manner in which the 
Corn Laws affect the Odessa merchants, worthy of attention. That the mer- 
chants would lose by their abolition he considers to be certain, their great 
gain being derived from the uncertainty of the trade, which gives them a 
monopoly of it, by enabling them to buy corn cheap from the Polish proprie- 
tors, who have not the means of speculating, or are ignorant of the state 
of the markets. The immense profit of their trade may be deduced from 
the circumstance, that corn which fetched in London from 50 to 60 
rubles the ¢chetwert in the beginning of 1839, when the duty was no- 
minal, had been sold a few months earlier in Poland at 7 or 8 rubles. 
The parties most interested, the producers and consumers, gained no ad- 
vantage. High prices in London did not enrich the Poles ; low prices in 
Poland failed to benefit the English. The profits went among jobbers, 
merchants, shipowners, and brokers ; but if trade in corn were regulated, 
the producer and consumer would soon come to an understanding of their 
respective interests, and corn be probably delivered in London from the 
Euxine ports at about one third or two fifths of the price which is now obtained 
on a sudden demand. Russia, our author thinks, would become our chief 
market for corn, for Germany would not be able to compete with her. 
Would Russia, we may ask, take English manufactures in exchange ? 
We may safely predict that she would not do so : because necessity would 
oblige us to have recourse to her. Whether our cottons were taken or 
not, we must have bread ; and in the event of our not producing corn for 
ourselves, should go to the country where it might be had cheapest. We 
now take nearly all Russia’s hemp and tallow ; and for a like reason, our 
want of another market, she laughs at reciprocity, she takes no more from 
us than she can avoid doing, she restricts the importation of English ma- 
nufactures by extravagant duties. There is also another reason against 
our being dependent on Russia for bread. Soathern Russia is liable to 
famines for various causes, sometimes from drought, sometimes from 
locusts. In the Crimea in 1833-4, the price of wheat at Odessa rose to 
80 rubles the tchetwert, while one fifth of the Tartar population, and 
nearly all the cattle perished by hunger. The order of trade was reversed, 
a cargo of bonded wheat was sent back from England to Odessa; and it 
must also be kept in mind, that in the case of a scarcity of corn, no des- 
potic sovereign would dare to allow corn to be exported for the benefit of 
trade while his own people were in want. Besides this, the population of 
New Russia is rapidly increasing; the province of Moscow consumes 
more than it grows, and the coincidence of a scanty harvest in England, 
with a failure of crops in an extensive district of Russia, would be an evil 
ofa most formidable nature to encounter, and most difficult to overcome. 

Of the military power of Russia, our author has given some interesting 
details, all of which seem to shew the uncivilized and despotic nature of the 
power under which they have been enthralled. Rank in the army can be 
taken away as summarily as it is bestowed. A  general’s epaulettes are 
torn off his shoulders, and he is reduced at once to the condition of a 
peasant or private soldier. A few years ago General Tulchmeneff, the 
military governor of Sebastopol, was broke, and sentenced to serye as a 
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common soldier, because he had neglected to inform the government of 
some discontent in the garrison ; he was then sixty years of age, and died 
soon after. When the Emperor visited Teflis in 1837 he broke Prince 
Dadianof, the chief of the staff of the army of Georgia, and sent him 
to a fortress asa labourer! M. Ishmielneff, an imperial privy councillor, 
was arraigned at the public tribunal, found guilty, and then in open court, 
his stars and ribbons were torn off, his hair was cut close, and the dress of a 
private soldier put on him. He was then led out of court as a prisoner, 
and sent off toa regiment. M. Speransky in 1810 was a privy councillor, 
and private secretary to the Emperor. One day in 1812 he had worked 
with his master as usual, when on returning home, suspecting nothing, he 
was arrested by the police, and hurried to a guard-house. The cause of 
this disgrace is still a mystery. He was banished to Siberia, and worked 
as a peasant for several years. An exile in Siberia is dead in law, and has 
no control over his property ; his wife may join him, if she pleases, but 
must share her husband’s existence, and put on the peasant’s garb. We 
are very sorry, and much surprised to hear, that ladies rarely show this de- 
volion, preferring to remain in a sort of semi-single blessedness in the 
saloons of Moscow and Petersburgh, than to be washing linen, and 
scouring dishes amid the snows of Siberia. There are, however, some 
brilliant exceptions. ‘The Princess Troubetskoi and a Countess Wol- 
skonska followed their husbands to Siberia, after the late Polish war. 
Children born of exiles are interdicted from leaving Siberia: if allowed 
to depart, they are only regarded as peasants. Jn 1838, above one 
hundred Polish families were dragged from their homes, on suspicion, 
and sent to reside in distant towns under surveillance. At Kief four gen- 
tlemen were condemned to die in March 1839, and were led to the 
scaffold with ropes round their necks, but their lives were spared and they 
were sent to Siberia instead. We shall finish this account of Russian des- 
potism, with an anecdote of an act of barbarism and cruelty on the part of 
one of their generals, which we can scarcely bring ourselves to credit. 
General Zass, who commanded a moveable corps on the Kuban against 
the Circassians, caused a chief who had fallen into his hands to be bound 
to a tree, under which a mine of powder was laid. The prisoner's fol- 
lowers, seeing no Russians on the spot, came in the night to release him, 
when the train was fired, and prisoner, friends, and tree, were blown up. 
The Russians at Odessa termed this a clever feat. As regards the con- 
stitution of the Russian military forces, it appears that they are divided 
into four armies,—the first army, the second, the army of Siberia, and the 
army of the south. A regiment consists of three battalions of one thousand 
men each, two regiments make a brigade, two brigades form a division, 
. four divisions constitute a corps d'armée. The condition of the officers 
has been materially improved. Their pay was augmented in 1834 and 
again in 1839, so as to be nearly doubled. After thirty-five years’ service 
an officer is entitled to half his pay asa pension. The rank of staff-officer 
gives the right of nobility. The private’s pay is eleven roubles a year ; the 
cost of a Russian soldier in the empire is about two pence halfpenny a 
day ; on foreign service their pay is quadrupled, and the army of the Cau- 
casus receives double pay. ‘The Russian officers appear to have a poor 
opinion of the French troops. Things are quite changed, they say ; there 
is no longer the great captain or the grand army. One will not rise again, 
and the other has to be created. They observed that French troops were 
not enured to fatigue by long marches, nor accustomed to the simulacre of 
Gent. Mae, Vor, X1V. 
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war by great reviews. Their generals have no opportunities of handling 
large bodies of men. Russian troops, on the contrary, have, every year, 
marches of many hundred miles to perform over a country without roads ; 
they lie encamped for months, they suffer all kind of privations, they 
assemble every year or two one hundred thousand at atime. An opinion 
prevails, Mr. Slade says, that, though the soldiers are excellent, they have 
no chiefs, yet in the last twelve years they have had three wars, the Persian, 
Turkish, and Polish, and their terrible losses in these campaigns was less 
owing to a want of generalship than to the absence of a commissariat and 
medical staff. Count Langeron said, ‘‘ Dans cette maudite guerre de la 
Turquie, nous avons perdu 180,000 hommes, dont 140,000 sont morts 
de faim.” General Yermonoff is spoken of as a good politician and 
able general. General Muravief was, before his disgrace, considered 
certain of having an important command in case of a war ; but the Russian 
oflicers at Odessa expressed a poor opinion of the military talents of Mar- 











shal Paskewitch, Prince of Warsaw. 


‘* By means of the army (observes Mr. 
Slade) the gigantic scheme of Russian 
policy is being worked out ; the policy 
which Peter I. conceived and Catharine 
II. fostered. It does more than conquer, 
it prepares the way for commerce. Rich 
cities have grown up in the room of Tartar 
villages, under its auspices, and commerce 
is silently but surely extending its influence 
on the shores of the Caspian under its pro- 
tection. England’s commerce has led to 
conquest. Russian trade has followed her 
arms; and now the grand conception of 
Peter the Great of leading back commerce 
to the track which it followed in the Mid- 
dle Ages, by the Indus, the Oxus, the 
Caspian, the Wolga, the Don, and the 
Euxine, and thus uniting Central Asia 
with Russia and Germany, is apparently 
on the point of receiving the initiative of 
accomplishment. Having penetrated into 
Persia, and made the Caspian a mare 
clausum—having done the same with the 
Black Sea—there only remains for her to 
effect the subjection or gain the co-opera- 
tion of Khiva, in order to secure the trade 
of Bokhara, Samarcand, &c. which will 
tend to restore those countries to their 
flourishing condition under the dynasty of 
the Timourides. If this should be the fruit 
of the present or of a future Russian expe- 
dition to Khiva, a greater result will not 
often have flowed from arms. Whoever is 
master of Khiva is necessarily the arbiter 
of the commerce of Bokhara. Different 
embassies and negotiations have been 
going on between that country and Russia 
for abovea century. The Bokharans now 
import into Russia about 6,000,000 worth 
ofrubles a year, notwithstanding the dan- 
ger of the road. The caravans from 
Bokhara follow nearly the same route to 
Astrakan, which was taken in the Middle 
Ages, and it may be observed that the 
ancient line of trade between India and 
Transoxiana, was the same as that which 


exists in the present day. Attock, Pe- 
shawaur, and Cabool are the principal 
stages. In anticipation of establishing a 
mighty dominion on the monopoly of 
commerce between Europe and Asia, 
Russia is securing all the routes leading 
to Asia, east of the Caucasus. She is 
already mistress of the water line. The 
mouth of the Danube, the Euxine, the 
Don, the Wolga, and the Caspian are hers, 
and she has only to take up the design of 
Selim II. of cutting a navigable canal from 
the Don to the Wolga, a distance of about 
thirty miles, in order that merchandise 
may be carried by water from beyond 
Vienna to the heart of Persia and the con- 
fines of Khiva. Russia (our enlightened 
traveller observes) has nearly levelled the 
natural obstacles to the revival of the 
ancient transit between the east and the 
west, and has opened land and water com- 
munications for merchants. She is pre- 
paring to offer her subjects and the Ger- 
mans an opening for a vast commerce 
with central Asia, and even with China, 
without the necessity of traversing the 
ocean ; and the agency of steam will give 
facilities for extending their operations to 
a degree never contemplated in other days. 
It appears a dream to think that we may, 
in a few years, be able to steam through 
the heart of Europe, from Ratisbonne 
to the further shores of the Caspian, 
without setting foot on shore: then ina 
few days reach the Oxus; navigate that 
river to Kondouz, which is at no great 
distance from Cabool, and, re-embarking 
on the Cabool river, continue on by water 
to the Indus, where a thousand miles of 
navigation present themselves. From the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine to Lahore, 
without seeing the ocean, or using land 
conveyance for above twenty days! Will 
commerce follow this new track, in com- 
pliance with the axiom—‘ the port makes 
the trade?’ Will the Central Asiatics 
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avail themselves of the communications 
opened for them with Europe? Will they 
accept, through the agency of Russia, the 
products of civilization, which we have 
neglected to convey to them, by the Indus 
and their own streams? I think we may 
answer in the affirmative, and prepare 
ourselves to witness, before many years, 
the commencement of a third commercial 
revolution, since the Christian ra. Russia 
I fear will profit by our indifference to the 
importance of civilizing Central Asia by 
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commerce, by our neglect of the facilities 
which have so obviously presented them- 
selves to our notice. Above a hundred 
years Russia has been fighting her way 
eastwards, occasionally checked but never 
repulsed ; step by step she has overcome 
the obstacles which impeded the flow of 
commerce from the west into Central 
Asia. What have we been about during this 
time? What,have we done for the pros- 
perity of the countries lying between the 
Indus and the Caspian ?” 





There remains one more chapter of history connected with Russia, 
which we must leave untouched, we mean that of Poland; but we cannot 
help, when we survey its melancholy fate, lying at the foot of a despotic 
master, and him a stranger, considering what a fate would await 
Europe, if the same gigantic power which is now, in extent of territory 
master of one quarter of the whole globe, should in its unlimited ambi- 
tion endeavour to destroy the liberties of the rest. The time may come— 
such a page may exist yet unfolded in the destinies of man, when these 
threatening masses of barbaric power may be forced into action, and a 
deluge of material force and tyranny once more spread over Europe. When 
its civil legislation may be changed into an administrative despotism ; and 
war, in its most fearful form, that of a conflict of opposing principles, be once 
more the destruction of the very elements of socicty. It is true that the 
present aspect of social life, and of political systems, is fitted to fill at once 
the breast of the statesman and moralist with alarm and sorrow ; that the 
mind of entire nations is swaying and tossing under a stormy existence, and 
that imminent perils hang over us, the effect of former errors, and of present 
crime ; but we may still hope that the voice which we hear is the voice of 
liberty, trying to find a resting place out of and beyond the continual conflict 
of the principles and jarring elements in which it has been so long impri- 
soned. It is some consolation that the minds of men are in full moral 
activity ; that there exists, amid political divisions, a federative system of 
intellectual union ; that social relations, intellectual pleasures, and moral 
influences have rapidly developed themselves ; that the mind of universal 
man is assuming a family likeness ; that, notwithstanding the drawback 
of great mistakes in legislation, and too unequal a distribution of pro- 
perty, the general condition has become more just, more equitable ; im- 
mense resources have been displayed from sound principles ; improvements 
in the social state have rapidly progressed and been better organized, power 
has been more equally distributed, the advantages of nature and art more 
fully shared; constitutional laws and social relations have been better un- 
derstood ; and the future progress of society more perfectly secured. In- 
dustry and commercial enterprise have revived under the protection of 
order, and freedom, and peace ; while the sacrifices and sufferings of the 
past, may be considered as so many claims to the prosperity of the future. 
What has been long sundered, is coming into contact, from the same de- 
sire of progressive improvement and amelioration. There is more or less, 
in all governments, such a preponderance of gencral interests, as to have 
produced an union for one common object; while not only is a tie esta- 
blished of commercial intercourse, but one of a general community of 
ideas, of public intelligence, aud unity of purpose. Indeed, the very 
agitated surface of socicty shews the powerful impressions of the 
moral and intellectual movements it is receiving. It is on this ac- 
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count, seeing the advance which has been made, though working 
through much peril, and often by indirect means, more or less by 
every civilized state, under the blessings of peace, that we should 
mourn to see all the rising beauty of its present prosperity, full of the 
brightest flowers of future hope, and bursting into vernal splendour, at 
once withered and destroyed by the breath of a brute and barbaric despo- 
tism, as frozen as the snows which have been the cradle of its birth, 
the protector of its growth, and the almost impregnable fortress of its 
matured and colossal strength. Whatever may be the views which Russia 
is secretly fostering of a future dominion, which, like that of ancient Rome, 
is to be as extensive as the earth itself: whatever may be the masses of 
material power which she may call into action, in order to secure the suc- 
cess of her projects, we still confide in the yet greater strength of freedom, 
in the yet stronger influence of the moral feelings, and the social relations, — 
in truth,—in right,—in the endless resources of legitimate power, and in 
the effect of time in binding all these elements of prosperity, which 
are at present confused, scattered, and imperfect, into a chain of 
harmonious order, that nothing but the will of that great Being, who 
permits their existence, can destroy. No chains were ever yet forged that 
could detain in their adamantine links the power of conscience, and freedom 
and truth, and the voice is still heard that proclaimed from the Caucasian 
hills, the downfal of him who first made them the theatre of his oppres- 
sion of mankind. 
‘H poy éré Zevs, xairep av0adns dpevor, 
*Eorat rarewvos.* 
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Miss More To Dean Tucker. 
Bristol, Aug. 20, 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

I had the honour of your letter, en- 
closing one you had written our little 
idle philosopher ;+ and though I hope 
to have soon the pleasure of seeing you 
at Bristol, yet 1 will not defer till that 
time in assuring you how entirely I 
approve of the method you use, and 
the pains you take to recall that ec- 
centric being into the plain path of 
common sense and common prudence. 
Your letter is indeed very strong, but 
it is temperate also. And I particu- 
larly honour your penetration, as well 
as candour, when you acquit him of 
intentional ingratitude towards you in 
his general misconduct. I apprehend 
you see his character exactly in the 
true light. Love of ease, and love 
of praise, as I take it, the two princi- 


pal defects of his mind: opposite feel- 
ings, one should have thought them, 
if he did not take so much pains to 
prove how extremely compatible they 
are. I grieve overhim. Such talents 
as he has, might be an honour to 
himself and a benefit to mankind, 
which if misapplied, or even unexerted, 
will be a severe condemnation. But 
(as I wrote to Miss Adams) what can 
one do with a being who is so inge- 
nious, and so muchinthe wrong. On 
his first coming here after his return 
from Oxford, I talked to him pretty 
plainly, and gave him some unsolicited 
opinions on divers things he had said 
and done. 1 told him I should judge 
of the patience with which he would 
listen to truth, by the frequency of his 
visits to me; for that I should consider 
that the first lecture of a course of 
sincerity and plain dealing I intended 
to go through with him during that 





* Aschyli pou Acom. v. 906. 
+ John Henderson ; see the Note appended to the last letter, p. 136, 
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summer. But alas! I have never since 
been able to catch him alone, so I 
fear he did not relish the wholesome 
truths I should havetoldhim. A very 
learned and ingenious man to whom 
we introduced him at Oxford, (and 
who thinks him a prodigy of know- 
ledge and greatness,) said yesterday, 
that he wanted to be in the habit of 
composition ; that he ought to write 
eight quarto pages every day to form 
his style, which is certainly not good. 
This very remark I have made an 
hundred times; his style in conversa- 
tion is very pleasing, but in writing 
quaint, and the misfortune is, he likes 
it the better for its quaintness. But, 
my good sir, what can be done? With 
all these faults he has many amiable 
virtues, many extraordinary talents, 
which might rank him with the fore- 
most in point of fame, and secure 
honour and reputation, and fortune 
and happiness to himself. In con- 
sideration of all these, you will, I 
hope, bear with him a little longer. 
Your excellent letter, I trust, must 
produce some good effect on his 
mind. As you are to be here sosoon, 
I will keep it till 1 have the honour of 
seeing you. I hope you and Mrs. 
Tucker are quite recovered. I beg my 
best compliments to her, and am, dear 
Sir, your most obliged and obedient 
servant, H. More. 


No. XI. 

Pror. CAMPBELL TO Dean TucKER. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

THE accounts given me in your last 
of that strange genius Henderson, 
puzzle me not a little. Miss More’s 
opinion, which indeed coincides with 
your own, is exceedingly probable, that 
his ruling passions are the love of 
praise and the love of ease,—passions, 
though opposite in their tendency, so 
far from being incompatible, that they 
are often found to meet in the same 
character, and sometimes (which is 
particularly unfortunate,) in men of 
great talents and abilities. Your re- 
monstrances and admonitions are sen- 
sible, candid, and moderate. He 
himself will, very probably, admit the 
truth of everything you say ; and may, 
nevertheless, not be the better for it. 
The difficulty with men like him, is not 
to convince their judgment, but to give 
an impulse to their wills; there is 
something in their mind like what 
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philosophers ascribe to matter, a vis 
inertia, which it requires a suitable 
force to overcome. What the nature 
of that force is, must be learnt from 
the character of the person. Praise, 
it seems, would prove to him the most 
powerful motive ; but it requires nota 
little address to introduce the motive 
in such a manner as to give it scope to 
operate. People of his turn abhor 
nothing so much as a task prescribed 
to them, which if from some consider- 
ation they are induced to begin, it is 
a hundred to one that they abandon it 
unfinished. A person has sometimes 
a better chance of succeeding with 
such, who, in an oblique manner—as 
by extolling those who have succeeded 
in the like undertaking before, or by 
observing that the discussion of such 
a subject is a desideratum among the 
learned, which could not fail to create 
attention—makes emulation, and ex- 
alts the desire of praise into the love of 
fame. Sometimes persons of his stamp, 
if I understand him right, will be ex- 
cited most effectually to attempt a sub- 
ject when they are conscious of abili- 
ties for it, by endeavouring to dissuade 
them from it, on account of its diffi- 
culties and the bad success of those 
who have attempted it before, and 
even by delicately insinuating doubts 
of his success if he should betray any 
desire of attempting it. Nothing flat- 
ters the mind of a vain man so much 
as to shew him he can surmount dif- 
ficulties thought insuperable, and 
succeed in attempts in which others 
have failed. ‘A hopeful prospect 
this,” it may be said to excite a 
lazy man to labour, by representing to 
him the difficulties of the work. As 
great a paradox as it may appear, I 
have known instances in which it was 
the only effectual method. What 
chiefly characterises a lazy man, is 
not that he cannot be excited to labour, 
or to active exertion, by any motive 
whatever; but that he cannot be ex- 
cited to engage and persevere in any 
kind of work by the ordinary motives 
of prudence and cool reflections of 
self-interest. There is not in the 
island a lazier race than the High- 
landers; it is next to impossible to 
make artificers or manufacturers of 
them, let the wages be ever so high. 
To go over the same task without 
variation daily and hourly, like the 
machines they work with, is what 
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their spirit cannot bear. No prospect 
of gain can render it supportable, yet 
no people in the world can be more 
thoroughly governed by what falls in 
with their own disposition. Set them 
to anything which gives play to the 
passions of hope and fear—to hunt- 
ing, fowling, fishing, training cattle 
which have been stolen and driven off 
in the mountains, and neither danger 
nor difficulty will deter them. They 
will endure not only with patience, 
but with alacrity, such hunger, and 
cold, and want of rest, and fatigue, 
as none of our industrious lowlanders 
could be bribed to encounter. But 
the tasks which the former like to 
engage in are such as have variety in 
them, (if there be danger so much the 
better,) and of which the event cannot 
certainly be known beforehand. Tasks 
which will give scope for the exertion, 
and may consequently procure the 
praise of sagacity and courage, as well 
as bodily strength and agility. Hender- 
son, you say, is indolent, loves his ease; 
but that would not discourage me from 
hoping that he will exert himself when 
his mind receives the proper stimulus. 
The proper stimulus, by your own 
account, is praise, in like manner as the 
stimulus to the industry of more than 
nine-tenths of mankind is bread. Let 
the manner in which this stimulus is 
made to operate, on the generality of 
men, serve as a rule in the application 
of the others. Most men work for 
bread, but is bread given them upon 
the discovery that they have the talents 
for working, such as health, strength, 
dexterity ; or is it only for the useful 
work they actually execute? If men 
could gain their bread by such evi- 
dences as they choose to give of their 
fitness for manual labour, and not by 
their actual productions, there would 
be little of useful industry in the world. 
Now what bread is to them, praise is 
to Henderson, but unluckily Hender- 
son obtains his object praise by the 
mere display of his talents, without 
any profitable exertion of them, whereas 
it is only by exertion that the former 
gain their bread. You show Hender- 
son by your solicitude, nay, by your 
very reproaches, how much you ad- 
mire his talents. ‘This gratifics his 


love of praise, his utmost wish is 
accomplished, 


He has no motive 
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to exertion, he continues idle, this 
gratifies his love of ease. Instead of 
making the one passion to counter- 
work the other, they are thus 
made to concur in lujling him to rest. 
Though no talents, however great, 
which are either misemployed, or suf- 
fered to remain unemployed, are really 
estimable or praiseworthy ; yet such 
is the frailty of human nature, that 
the bare reputation of possessing them, 
is a higher gratification to most men, 
especially the vain, than can be sur- 
mounted by the censure of applying 
them to a bad purpose, or no purpose 
at all. Pardon me then, my dear Sir, 
when I take the freedom to say, that 
I really think you spoil Henderson by 
showing that you put so high a value 
on his talents, and are so fully con- 
vinced of his being possessed of them. 
If you and other good judges were 
more sparing this way, and seemed 
habitually to consider and to treat all 
appearance of fine parts as very 
problematical, or at least superficial, 
which had not been productive of 
any beneficial fruits, who knows but 
he might be tempted to convince you 
in the way you wish, that his talents 
are neither superficial or problemati- 
cal; that he is fitted not merely for 
flashing in conversation, but for en- 
lightening the age in some valuable 
branch of science? 

I think it probable that if he be 
possessed of the talents, he would 
exert them. I know nothing that wili 
so readily hinder the exertion, as giv- 
ing him credit for these talents, 
which is in fact giving him his re- 
ward before he has earned it by the 
proper use of them. You will, 
perhaps, think that there is too much 
art in the method I recommend. I 
am no friend to dissimulation of any 
kind, but any man of sense will ad- 
mit that it is not proper on every occa- 
sion to tell all that one thinks; be- 
sides, it is my firm opinion, that the 
appearance of talents displayed only 
in conversation, are exceedingly de- 
ceitful. There is a certain varnish 
which that mode of communication is 
susceptible of, which when removed 
(as it is effectually removed by publi- 
cation) sometimes Icaves a man ata 
loss to discover what the talents were 
which he formerly so much admired, 
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As I have known such instances, I 
have become more doubtful of the re- 
ality of talents which a person has had 
frequent opportunities of exerting, and 
yet never exerted. The restless fluc- 
tuation from subject to subject, which 
may be discovered in some people, and 
which they reckon proof of enlarged 
and uncommon abilities, are to me 
more the evidence of a certain debility 
of mind, which unfits one totally for 
succeeding in any one thing of import- 
ance. Nothing is commoner than to 
hear of shining parts. Their proper 
sphere is conversation, where they 
sometimes indeed have a dazzling lus- 
tre; but, as it is notall gold that glit- 
ters, when brought to trial they are 
often found to want solidity. I am far 
from saying that Henderson’s are of 
this kind; it would be very rash in 
me who know nothing of the man, ex- 
cept the little you have told me ; but I 
think it would be no worse for him, if 
he had credit for no more, till he has 
given better evidence of more than any 
I have yetheard of. The amiable and 
respectable lady* whose letter you fa- 
voured me with a sight of, has contri- 
buted more, I am afraid, to foster his 
disease, than to cure it. 1 may indeed 
be mistaken, but it is natural in some 
cases to judge from oneself, I remem- 
ber the time when to be made of so 
great consequence by one so accom- 
plished and so good a judge, especially 
a lady, as to be thought worth her 
bestowing a lecture upon, would have 
flattered my vanity more than the se- 
verest thingsshe could havesaid would 
have mortified me. It is not the cen- 
sure of idleness that will mortify a 
youth conceited of his talents and ex- 
tensive erudition. The very asperity 
of the censure, if it were pussible for 
a Miss More to express herself with 
asperity, would rather add to his plea- 
sure, as being the strongest evidence of 
her high opinion of his genius, and of 
the conviction of what great things he 
could perform if he would. It is cer- 
tainly not censure, nor even anger 
which a Mr. Henderson would dread. 
He may indeed avoid putting him- 
self in the way of such friendly admo- 
nitions, because of the awkwardness of 
a man’s situation, when obliged to 
hear himself charged with what he can 





* Miss Hannah More. 
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neither vindicate nor deny ; but in my 
opinion, they will excite in him 
neither remorse nor resentment, as 
they tend upon the whole to raise him 
in his own esteem. For though he 
must be sensible that laziness, levity, 
and fickleness are faults, he will easily 
console himself with reflecting that 
they are faults commonly attendant on 
great genius ; and that, though men of 
ordinary abilities do right to limit 
themselves to some province of science, 
and to submit to the drudgery of read- 
ing and composing by mechanic rules, 
it is not for those possessed of extra- 
ordinary talents to suffer their native 
vigour to be stinted, and the powers 
of their mind enervated, and being so 
circumscribed, they are all Achilleses 
in their way, negant jura sibi nata, 
Do not imagine from what I have said, 
that it is my opinion you ought to give 
up with this strange being entirely ; 
by no means. I may be out in my 
conjectures, you will excuse me if 
your knowledge of the man shows 
you that Iam; but I think you may 
make the experiment of a different 
method, since that you have made 
hitherto has had so little success. 
I shall tell you honestly as to a 
friend what would be my plan in 
the like circumstances, leaving it to 
your better judgment to make any use 
of it you think proper. I would 
continue to be civil to Henderson, 
very kind and obliging when an op- 
portunity offered ; but would be care- 
ful that it should appear to proceed 
only from affection to him as an ac- 
quaintance, not from the most distant 
expectation formed upon his talents, 
I would avoid equally expostulating 
with him on his past conduct, and 
assigning him any task in future, even 
if he should ask it. So far from ex- 
acting any promises of him, I would 
avoid giving him an opportunity of 
making any, if I perceived he had any 
inclination ; and would not hesitate to 
change the subject abruptly, without 
minding what he said, if he were en- 
tering on that strain, or on making 
apologies for his former behaviour, 
This conduct I would maintain at least 
till I had evidence of his reformation. 
In conversation with him, I would 
always avoid making either his na- 
tural parts, or acquired knowledge, 
or method of study, the topic of 
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discourse. In short, except directly 
to oblige him, I would take every me- 
thod in my power to convince him that 
I had not now the same opinion of his 
talents, and consequently had not the 
same resentment of his conduct as 
formerly; but blamed myself much 
more for rashly forming hopes, when 
there was not a sufficient foundation. 
In short, the man appears to me to be 
in a state of intoxication ; for immo- 
derate applause intoxicates worse even 
than strong liquor. And ye have all 
contributed to intoxicate him. His 
very best friends have contributed the 
most : ye have amongst you made him 
think himself a prodigy, by telling him 
plainly that ye think him so. The 
natural consequence is, that he spurns 
the ordinary methods of study, which 
he considers as made for more ordinary 
mortals, not for persons of his exalted 
genius. He possesses a higher sphere, 
and moves in a wider orbit. Would 
ye confine Saturn to the narrow 
circuit of Mercury? But I have said 
enough to let you know my opinion. 
As it is the admiration of persons of 
learning and judgment that has in- 
toxicated him (for the commendations 
and flatteries of others, a man of ordi- 
nary talents will soon prove superior 
to), the first thing to be done is to 
bring him to his senses. If all ve his 
learned friends were to concur in mea- 
sures for this purpose, I should have 
no fear of the consequence. If heisa 
person of truly great talents and en- 
larged soul, he would do the more to 
gratify a benefactor, the less that is 
asked of him. Generosity and grati- 
tude I have ever known more close 
attendants on true genius than lazi- 
ness and levity; though there be a 
numerous tribe, I acknowledge, who 
are willing to think otherwise. Now 
with these motives there would concur 
in the present instance an honest am- 
bition to recover what he had lost, in 
the opinion of persons of worth. 
There were several other things I in- 
tended to write you about,—some of 
them theological, some political; but 
I have gone so much further than I 
had the least intention of doing, in re- 
gard to that eccentric genius Hender- 
son, that 1 cannot attempt any further 
without losing another post. I have 
lost too many already ; but if possible 
3 


I will soon write you on some of 
these topics. I am, with very great 
regard and esteem, my dear Sir, 

Your most faithful humble servant, 

Georce CaMPBELL. 
Aberdeen, Oct. 26, 1782. 

Note by the Editor. John Hender- 
son, it appears, was sent to college by 
Dean Tucker, aided by a subscription. 
See Croker’s note in his edition of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, vol. viii. p. 301. A 
more particular and copious account 
of him may be seen in Cottle’s 
Recollections of Coleridge, vol. ii. p. 
263—279; in the volumes of our Ma- 
gazine for 1788 and 1789; and in 
the European Magazine for 1789, 
in which there is a portrait of 
him. He was born at Limerick, and 
he professionally taught Greek and 
Latin in a public seminary at the age 
of twelve years! He was acquainted 
with Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, together with the French, Spa- 
nish, Italian, and German languages ; 
in the greater part of them heconversed 
fluently. At the age of twenty-two he 
accidentally met Dean Tucker in a stage 
coach, who was so much delighted 
with him, that he sent his father two 
hundred pounds to enable him to sup- 
port his son at the University. His 
wonderful abilities seem to have been 
acknowledged by all who knew him. 
Dean Tucker said, whenever he was in 
his company he considered himself as a 
scholar in presence of his tutor. The 
late Robert Hall looked on Hender- 
son as a prodigy. The learned Dr. 
Kennicott told Mr. Rack, the historian 
of Somersetshire, that ‘‘the greatest 
men he ever knew were mere children 
compared to Henderson.” He was 
then only twenty-three years of age, 
He was held in the highest estimation 
by Burke and Johnson. He died ona 
visit to Oxford in Nov. 1788 in the 
thirty-second year of his age. Mr. 
Cottle gives him the highest character 
for moral worth, and religious feeling ; 
and says, he was distinguished for 
the calmness and gentleness of his 
temper, the simplicity of his manners, 
his high sense of honour, and the be- 
nevolence of his heart :—so that it ap- 
pears that Professor Campbell was a 
little too hard upon him. 
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FRESCO PAINTINGS DISCOVERED IN ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
(With a Plate.) 


SOME important interior repairs 
have recently been made in Rochester 
Cathedral. Among other improve- 
ments a new pulpit will be erected 
from a design of Mr. Cottingham, the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter. 
On taking down the old pulpit at the 
latter end of April, the remains of an 
ancient fresco painting were disco- 
vered, a reduced copy of which is 
given in our plate. The original 
measures 5 feet 10 inches in height, 
and the width of what remains of it is 
about 2 feet 2 inches. 

It is very evident that the subject of 
the design is the Wheel of Fortune. 
The personification of Fortune is ha- 
bited as a Queen, (not blind-folded as 
in more classical compositions,) and 
she holds her wheel with her right 
han d, the left being obliterated in the 
lost half of the picture. At her feet 
is seen a man struggling to attain a 
position upon the wheel ; above is an- 
other who has mounted half the lad- 
der ; and at top is the present favourite 
of the Queen, seated in ease and dig- 
nity, but looking with a mixture of 
complacency and dread at those who 
were no doubt represented falling and 
fallen on the contrary side of the 
wheel. The costume of the three re- 
maining figures is intentionally dis- 
tinguished. The lowest is habited in a 
plain dark red gown, green stockings, 
and black shoes; the next has the 
addition of a hood, which is red, and 
ornamented shoes: his gown is a 
lighter red, his sleeves yellow, and 
his stockings green. The uppermost 
is still more highly adorned, with 
furs about his collar. His ample 
robes are red, turned up with white, 
and a white belt, and his hose green. 
Dame Fortune is robed in yellow, 
which is also the colour of her 
wheel. The background was diapered 
with various small flowers, and above 
is the outline of a shield, but with no 
charges discernible upon it. The de- 
faced part of the subject had been 
covered, at some distant time, with a 
strong coating of oil paint. We are 
happy to add that the remaining por- 
tion is likely to be preserved. 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XIV, 





There was another shield, now ob- 
literated, above the string-course of 
the choir: it was checky azure and 
argent. 

The period assignable to this paint- 
ing, to judge from the costume, is the 
thirteenth century. Among the ex- 
penses incurred for the ornament of 
Clarendon Palace, in the reign of 
Henry the Third, we find this very 
subject mentioned, for a painting upon 
a chimney-mantel. 


—‘‘in quodam mantello camini R. pro- 
sternando et de novo faciendo, et in eodem 
mantello Rotam Fortune et Jesse depin- 
gend’ et picturis camere R. ibid’ canavato 
cooperiend’,” &c. &c, (Rot, Magn. Pip. 
32 Hen. HII.) 

—‘‘ in pulling down the chimney-mantel 
of the King’s chamber, and making it 
anew, and painting on the same mantel 
the Wheel of Fortune and Jesse, and in 
covering with canvas the paintings of the 
King’s chamber,” &c. 

The connection between the Wheel 
of Fortune and Jesse is not very ob- 
vious; but if dame Fortune introduced 
the patriarch into the palace, it is not 
impossible that the patriarch brought 
her ladyship into the church. 

In the south aile of Rochester Ca- 
thedral, which is called the Chapel of 
St. Edmund’s, and close to the stairs 
which descend into the crypt, is a 
species of internal buttress, divided 
into stages by a flat niche or panel 
in its upper part. Within this panel 
was found, beneath the whitewash, the 
traces of a Rood, with the usual figures 
of Mary and John; and below, on the 
principal face of the buttress, was a 
gigantic figure of the Virgin, standing 
twelve feet four inches in height, The 
Holy Infant, placed in her arms, was 
in the favourite attitude of holding up 
his hand to his mother’s face. 

Some other relics of painting may 
be discovered in other parts of the 
Cathedral. The first Norman pier on 
the south side of the nave has the re- 
mains ofa female on it. The last pier 
on that side, which is early English, 
has evident remains of painting, in 
strong colour, of architectural com- 
partments. Again, the east side of 
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the great south transept is full of fi- 
gures. It is altogether evident that 
the whole church in former ages was 
covered with this species of deco- 
ration. 

It may here be noticed that during 
the late works a very elegant doorway 
has been opened to view which for- 
merly led from St. Edmund’s Chapel 
to the south transept. It is of Early 
English character ; the height of the 
arch being 6 feet 3 inc. and its width 
2 feet 24 inc. Its dripstone is sup- 
ported by two corbel heads, one that 
of a bishop, and the other a female. 
A very prominent moulding, resem- 
bling that from Romsey, (dated circa 
1250,) figured in plate 57 of Parker’s 
Glossary of Architecture, 8vo. 1840, 
appears in this doorway and in other 
parts of the Cathedral. The entire 
opening of this doorway is prevented 
by the erection of the monument of 
the late Dr. Franklin in the adjoining 
transept ; but the rubbish with which 
it was blocked up has been taken out, 
and a new back put in several inches 
further back than before; thus allow- 
ing this beautiful relic to be seen in 
high relief, and shewing the splay on 
both sides of its arch for the space of 
two or three inches. The recess will 
be painted to represent an ancient oak 
door, studded with nails. 

In conclusion, we must add that 
we are chiefly indebted for these ob- 
servations to Charles Spence, esq. of 
Rochester, to whose zeal the preserva- 
tion of the first painting, and the de- 
velopment of the others, is in great 
measure owing. Healso was the first 
to call the attention of the public to 
the discovery of the painting in the 
choir, in ‘The Mirror” for the 23rd 
of May. 

The repairs of the Cathedral are still 
in progress. Mr. Cottingham has pre- 
pared designs for a new Throne and a 
new Pulpit. The roof of the great 
Tower is to be ceiled, fire-proof. The 
stalls and pewing of the choir have 
been very beautifully grained as panel 
oak; and some of the sculptured 
flowers in Purbeck (or Bethersden ?) 
marble which have been uncovered, 
will be very skilfuliy restored in mastic 
by Mr. Hamerton, a sculptor in the 
employ of Mr. Cottingham, 





Mr. Ursan, 

DURING a recent visit to that in- 
teresting edifice, the Abbey Church of 
Romsey, I became acquainted with a 
remarkable discovery made there a few 
months ago, which, as far as I can as- 
certain, presents some features hitherto 
unprecedented in our sepulchral anti- 
quities, and I therefore request permis- 
sion to lay them before your readers. 

On the 17th of November last, 
upon the death of the only son of Mr. 
William Jenvey, the present Church- 
warden of Romsey, (a gentleman, 1 
take the liberty to observe, who shows 
a highly intelligent sense of the cu- 
riosity and beauty displayed in the 
architecture of his church, and a be- 
coming zeal for its due repair and 
preservation,) it was determined to 
prepare a grave in that part of the 
south aile which forms the space next 
the first arch of the nave immediately 
upon entering from the transept, as 
shown in the annexed plan. 


Pier of the EAST. 
Tower. 9 feet 9 in. 
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When the workmen had proceeded 
to between the depth of four and five 
feet, they came upon a large leaden 
coffin; the head of which was not 
placed at all in correspondence with 
the present building, but towards the 
northwest ; and I was assured that part 
of the spreading foundation of the con- 
tiguous column was placed upon it. 
This circumstance seems to show that 
this was an interment made before the 
erection of the present church, a struc- 
ture which some writers have been 
ready to date back to the century before 
the conquest; but which, from the 
massive character of its architecture, 
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we must at any rate assign to an early 
Norman period. Mr. Britton in his 
Architectural Antiquities, vol. v. which 
contains several plates of Romsey 
church, attributes its erection to the 
early part of the twelfth century. 

The coffin is formed of sheet lead, 
about § of an inch thick; it is made 
from three pieces, which are overlapped 
and welded together without soldering. 
The lid was formed in like manner, 
and put on like the lid of a pasteboard 
box, but secured by iron nails to an 
inner coffin, or lining of oak. The 
‘length of the coffin is five feet; and 
its height 15 inc. The head is some- 
what wider than the foot ; the former 
measuring 18 inc. and the latter 13 
inc. It weighed from 14 to 2 cwt. 

It is well known that the most cus- 
tomary mode of interring persons of 
rank and wealth in our ancient 
churches was in coffins of stone.* Yet 
it appears that lead coffins were occa- 
sionally used in all ages. They were 
sometimes employed by the Romans ; 
and three or four decidedly Roman 
examples have been found in this 
country. The notices which Mr. 
Gough collected of leaden coffins will 
be seen in the Introduction to his Se- 
pulchral Monuments, pp. xxxix—xliv. 
and in his second Introduction, vol. LI. 
pp. lxii. et seq. Among them there 
are several instances of leaden coffins 
inclosed within wooden cases; but I 
have not perceived one of a leaden 
coffin with a wooden lining, which is 
the peculiarity that appears to have 
contributed to the extraordinary re- 
sults exhibited in the present case. 

That lead was occasionally used for 
coffins in the Saxon times, (to which 
there is ground to believe this inter- 
ment may be assigned,) is shown by 
the recorded statement that Eadburga, 
abbess of Repton (in the lead district 
of Derbyshire), who died in 714, sent 
as a present, to St. Guthlac, dwelling 
in Lincolnshire, a leaden coffin, sarco- 
phagum plumbeum ; and St. Dunstan, 
who died in 988, was interred at Can- 
terbury, in two cases of lead, inclosed 
in a third of oak, which also was 
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covered with lead, confined by nails 
and iron bands. 

But the interior covering of the 
corpse, whether the coffin was of stone, 
lead, or wood, was generally either an 
untanned hide or leather. J.eland says 
that when the tomb of Fair Rosamond 
at Godstow was opened in his time, it 
was found that ‘‘her bones were 
closid in lede, and withyn that the 
bones were closid in lether.” A 
long series of similar instances is 
collected by Gough; but in no case 
does he mention a wooden lining to the 
coffin. 

Within these wrappers of skins, or 
the vestments of silk, woollen, or 
linen which have been found in ancient 
coffins when opened, the skeletons have 
generally appeared nearly complete in 
their several parts; the larger bones, 
at least, have seldom been wanting. 
One remarkable circumstance in the 
present instance is, that the whole ofthe 
bones were reduced to a very trifling 
quantity of dust. The only excep- 
tion consisted of two small pieces 
which, on being placed in the sill of 
an adjoining window, very shortly 
crumbled away. 

In the ancient stone coffins, one or 
more holes are generally found perfo- 
rating the bottom, through which the 
liquid, generated during the decompo- 
sition of the body, might be drained 
away. In the present case there were 
no holes at the bottom of the coffin, 
but the whole body, including the 
bones, must have been submitted to 
one action of decay ; the moisture gene- 
rated must have been imbibed by the 
oaken boards, and from them evapo- 
rated through the crevices of the upper 
part of the coffin. The oak itself is, 
for the greater part, very sound and 
compact: it was described to me as 
the “spine” or very heart, and the 
‘‘ shingles,” or smooth parts of the 
grain, are perfect and visible. In 
some places it is injured by having 
been pierced by iron nails from 
the lid, which have perished by 
rust and induced a decay in the wood. 
But the greater part of it has retained 


* Mr. Bloxam remarks that stone coffins were ‘ chiefly used for the interment of 
the upper classes, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, after which they were 
gencrally, though gradually, superseded by coffins of lead.’’ Glimpse at Monumental 
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the sound qualities of timber felled in 
the winter, (which was the ancient 
practice,)anditappears rather shrivelled 
and consolidated than decayed by age. 
The only trace of the human body 
which has perished upon it, is a slight 
black incrustation. The oaken pillow 
upon which the head of the corpse 
rested was also remarkably sound. 

We now come to notice that portion 
of the human remains which is still in 
perfect preservation—a preservation as 
extraordinary as the total disappear- 
ance of the other parts of the body. 
This is the head of hair, avith its long 
plaited tail, of which a representation 
is given in the upper part of the plate. 
The whole of this hair is in perfect 
existence and shape, matted together 
like a peruke newly sent out from a 
wig-maker’s. Even the very roots of 
the hairs are apparent, whilst the only 
discernible remains of the scull are in 
the form of a slight white powdering. 
The gencral colour is a bright brown.* 

The durable quality of hair is gene- 
rally known; but probably no more 
striking instance than the present was 
ever observed of its perfect preserva- 
tion accompanying the total decay of 
other parts of the body. 


In one of the barrows in Greenwich. 


Park opened in 1784 by the Rev. James 
Douglas, he found, only nine inches 
from the surface, a braid of human 
hair, which is represented in the xxiid. 
plate ofhis Nenia Britannica. ‘‘The 
braid was tenacious and very distinct ; 
and the hair itself, which was of an 


auburn colour, contained its natural 
phlogiston.”’ It was accompanied by 
some remains of cloth, both of woollen 
and linen. These remains and those 
found in adjoining barrows, were at- 
tributed by Mr. Douglas to the fifth 
and the beginning of the sixth century. 
The same author also mentions that 
«‘There is now deposited in the Vati- 
can a skull with hair; which, by the 
braid and the ornaments upon it, ap- 
pears to have been of a female, and to 
have been interred 1400 years. It was 
found not far from the Tiber, near 
Rome.”’t 

Mr. Gough also mentions the dis- 
covery in Woodbridge church, in 1792, 
of a lock of hair braided, two feet and 
a half long, in perfect preservation, 
though incompassed by nothing but 
bones nearly crumbled to powder. As 
soon as it was exposed to the air, it 
changed its colour from a beautiful 
brown to a dark red. And in the 
choir of Norwich cathedral, in 1780, 
was found ‘‘some hair, supposed ofa 
bishop or person of eminence, without 
any pieces of coffin or bones.’’t 

The present very remarkable relic is 
preserved by the sexton of Romsey, 
together with a portion of the pillow, 
as shown in our sketch, deposited 
in a very neat glass case. The leaden 
coffin is also preserved within an in- 
closure formed by iron railing in the 
apsis of the south aile of this very 
curious Norman church. There I 
hope it wil) safely remain. I regret 
that the wooden lining was not kept 





* Mr. Gough remarks, ‘‘ It has been supposed to be the nature of hair to acquire a 
yellowish hue in the grave,’’ and he gives instances, vol. I. p. Ixxxii. 

+ Mr. Douglas adds, that ‘‘ Human hair, after death, is known upon some bodies to 
increase greatly. Mr. John Pitt assured me, that on visiting a vault of his ancestors 





in Farley chapel, Somersetshire, to give orders for some necessary repairs, he saw the 
hair of a young Lady Chandos, which had, in a most exuberant manner, growed out 
of the coffin and hanged down fromit ; and by the inscription she was buried consider- 
ably upwards of an hundred years since.”—It is a well-known fact that the beard and 
nails grow for some time after death; and it might be imagined that a love of the 
marvellous had improved this circumstance into the miraculous story related by Mr. 
John Pitt. It does not, however, surpass two which we find in the old Cyclopedia of 
Chambers; one related by Wulrerus in the ‘‘ Philosophical Collections,’’ of a woman 
buried at Norimberg, whose coffin, forty-three years after her death, was found plenti- 
fully sprouting with hair; and, on being opened, the whole corpse, in its perfect shape, 
was found covered over with a thick-set hair, long and curled ; but when the head was 
handled, ‘‘ there was neither skull nor any other bone left ; yet the hair was solid 
and strong enough.’’ In the decay of the body this forms an illustration of our 
Romsey case. The other anecdote is quoted from the same source, of ‘a man 
hanged for theft, who, in a little time, while he yet hung upon the gibbet, had his body 
strangely covered with hair.’’ 
¢ Sepulchral Monuments, vol. I. p. ciii. 
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entire within it; that, however, has 

been cut into pieces, and, by the 

courtesy of the churchwarden, a por- 

tion of it was presented to me to 
bring to London. 

Yours, &c. 

Mr. Ursan, Atheneum, July 16. 

MY attention has been directed to 
a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July, from the Rev. S. Wix, con- 
taining animadversions on a passage 
in my Life ofthe late Bishop Burgess, 
in which I have briefly adverted toa 
controversial discussion which took 
place between the Bishop and him- 
self. 

I do not take up my pen to discuss 
with Mr. Wix the wisdom of his pro- 
position of “fa Council of the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, 
being holden with a view to accommo- 
date religious differences,’ because 1 
conceive that I cannot possibly add to 
the conclusiveness with which Bishop 
Burgess, in the treatise which I have 
commended, has demonstrated its fu- 
tility. 

Neither do I deem it needful to test 
the justice of the Rev. gentleman’s al- 
legation, that I have not stated with 
perfect correctness the object of his 
proposition, because it seems to me 
that his own account of, and comment 
upon, that object, substantially prove 
the correctness of my description. 

But I do feel in candour called upon 
to acknowledge that in saying not only 
that the Bishop’s treatise was ‘‘ un- 
answerable,” but that it ‘‘ closed the 
discussion,” I have stated more than 
the actual fact, since I now find by 
Mr. Wix’s own authority that he 
again replied to his formidable anta- 
gonist. 

I was misled upon this point by the 
authority of an able writer, who, in 
the first volume of a work published in 
the year 1833, under the assumed 
name of ‘‘Wychcote of St. John’s,” has 
given an account of the controversy 
to which I am adverting. 

After an animated description (ex- 
pressed however in language too 
caustic) of the acuteness and ability 
displayed by his Lordship in his final 
rejoinder, he adds, ‘‘ no reply was ever 
attempted, nor could by possibility be 
given.” 


Should my Life of the Bishop see a 


J. G.N. 
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second edition, I will not fail to mo- 
dify this statement. 

Mr. Wix’s complaint that the Bishop 
misquoted certain words of his, may 
be resolved, I doubt not, into an error 
of the printer’s in the use of inverted 
commas ; and his Lordship’s omission 
to notice the fact, was, 1 am equally 
persuaded, an inadvertence. 

Yours, &c. J. S. Harrorp. 
Mr. Urban, Pendleton, May 6. 

1 DO not find in any of the various 
notices which I have seen of that whim- 
sical imitation of Rabelais and Sterne 
under the title of ‘‘ THe Doctor, &c.”’ 
any ailusion to the source whence the 
author obtained the names of his hero 
and his horse. In the ostentatious 
display of multifarious reading shown 
by the quotations and “ mottoes,” the 
author has abstained from affording 
any clue to that which accident has 
led me to; and it may amuse your 
readers to have it pointed out, as it is 
connected with an extraordinary sug- 
gestion relating to political economy. 

In ‘‘ The Midwife, or Old Woman’s 
Magazine,” Lond. 3 vols. without date, 
but which appeared, I believe, about 
1750-1, the names of Dr. Dove and 
his horse Nobbs are to be found. 

I have never seen that work, which 
is now scarce, but I have one entitled 
“‘ The Nonpariel ; or, the Quintessence 
of Wit and Humour: being a choice 
Selection of those pieces that were most 
admired in the ever-to-be-remembered 
Midwife, or Old Woman’s Maga- 
zine, &c. Lond. 1757,” 12mo. At page 
207 of this little volume there is a 
scheme for raising forty-five millions 
sterling, suggested by an_ incident 
which happened to ‘‘ Doctor Dove of 
Doncaster, who was an exceeding good 
sort of a man, and he hada nag called 
Nobbs.”’ It seems this horse got drunk, 
when the Doctor, thinking it dead, 
had it flead, and sold the skin. The 
horse, however, having been only 
drunk, became, in consequence of the 
cold, sober, and set off home, where 
it arrived at midnight. Upon this the 
Doctor instantly killed six sheep, and 
covered the horse with the skins ;—the 
horse recovered, and produced such 
crops of wool, that the large revenue 
proposed to be raised is by an exten- 
sion of this plan. 

Well might the writer of ‘ The 
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Doctor, &¢.’’ after reading this won- 
derful story, exclaim as he does at the 
end of “chap. V.A.I.”—‘* Where did 
we go on that memorable night? 
What did we see? What did we do? 
Or rather, what did we not see! and 
what did we not perform!” 
Yours, &c. F.R.A—n. 





Mr. Ursan, Manchester, May 10. 
THE recent discovery of the impo- 
sition respecting the reputed News- 
paper, ‘‘ the English Mercurie, 1588,” 
is a striking proof to shew how easy 
an apparent fact is propagated by 
writers of what is called History; 
who satisfy themselves by repeating, 
as from authority, that which they 
find previously stated, without giving 
themselves the trouble to investigate 
the subject, examine its probability, 
expose conflicting statements, and de- 
duce any thing like a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

I am induced to make this remark, 
from observing, that in the 4th volume 
of his ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe,”” Mr. Hallam disputes the 
claim made by foreign biographers 
in favour of Jean Paul Marana as the 
author of the ‘‘Turkish Spy,” except so 
far as regards ‘‘ about half the first 
volume ;” and though the remainder 
of that volume may have had a French 
original, yet ‘“ it happens that Mr. 
H. has not seen it.” This is not 
what the public have a right to expect 
from aperson who takes upon himself to 
write history. He ought to have seen 
it, and also to have assigned some 
reason, and given some extracts or 
other proof in support of his opinion. 

I have not access to many sources 
of information which are not within 
reach of any one; but I think state- 
ments have been made, which Mr. 
Hallam ought to have seen and alluded 
to. The extract given by him from 
Dunton’s Life and Errors, is to be 
found, p. 182-3, of Nichols’s Ed. of 
that very curious work; and it is 
amusing to see, that even Dr. Johnson 
repeats the account much in the way 
of Byron’s story of the ‘“‘ Three Black 
Crows ;” for, on being asked whether 
the Turkish Spy was a genuine book, 
Johnson answers, ‘‘ No, Sir; Mrs. 
Manley in her Life, says, that her fa- 
ther wrote the first two volumes, and 
in another book, ‘‘ Dunton’s Life and 


Errors,’ we find that the rest was 
written by one Sault, at two guineas 
a sheet, under the direction of Dr. 
Midgeley.”” This is given in the 8th 
volume of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
p. 189, (ed. 1835, 12mo.) where it is 
properly noted that the name of Sault 
is never alluded to by Dunton as en- 
gaged in the work; but the annotator 
says, that Marana died at Paris in 
1693; .whereas we are told in the 
“* Dict. Universel Historique,” sub no- 
mine, that ‘‘ Le desir de la retraite le 
porta a se retirer dans une solitude 
ad’ Italie, ov il mourut en 1693.” 

It is much to be regretted that in 
giving the history of a work, we are 
not informed more specifically of the 
time when it first appeared, the pro- 
gress it made, and the editions pub- 
lished. These facts furnish data to 
judge of the contemporary state of pub- 
lic opinion and literature. 1 do not 
find that Mr. Hallam took any pains to 
ascertain when the Turkish Spy was 
first published either in English, French, 
or otherwise ; for it seems he has not 
seen any English edition earlier than 
the 5th, 1702. 1 am not enabled to 
supply this deficiency, (my copy is 
dated 1753, the lst vol. said to be 
“‘The twenty-fifth edition,” and the 
other seven vols. ‘‘ The thirteenth edi- 
tion,’””) but I may add that at the end 
of a little volume entitled ‘‘ Humane 
Prudence, &c. 1700,” there is a list of 
books printed for Richard Sare, in 
which | find the following, ‘‘ The 
Amours of Edward the Fourth, an 
Historical Novel. By the author of the 
Turkish Spy.” 

Mr. Hallam satisfies himself with 
any edition of a work which first pre- 
sents itself to his hand, and then calls 
upon his reader to produce an carlier 
if he can. This might be all proper 
enough for a correspondent of yours, 
seeking information ; but it is hardly 
correct in the historian, who is pre- 
sumed to have something to commu- 
nicate. 

The internal evidence is relied upon 
as proof of their English origin, and if 
this be not sufficient, Mr. H. says, Pro- 
duce a French edition anterior to 1691. 
This 1 am not prepared to do; but if 
any reliance can be placed upon a 
translated document as given by Mr. 
D’Isracli, it is quite clear that at least 
three valumes were written, and that, too, 
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in Italian as early as Sept. 1686. Mr. 
D’Israeli (Curios. of Lit. ii. p. 186-9, 
edition 1834) takes for granted that 
Marana was the author of the Turkish 
Spy, and that it was written in Italian, 
but probably first published in French. 
In proof of this he tells us that Char- 
pentier preserved a curious certificate 
in Marana’s own handwriting, dated 
‘Paris, 28th Sept. 1686,’ which 
begins ‘1 the underwritten J. P. Ma- 
rana, author of a manuscript Italian 
volume, entitled ‘ L’ Espoloratore Turco, 
tomo terzo,’ acknowledge, &c.”’ 

It is somewhat surprizing that when 
a document like this is said to be in 
existence, Mr. Hallam should not have 
given himself the trouble to investigate 
the subject a little more than he ap- 
pears to have done; more especially 
as I find a note in Tiraboschi, ‘‘ Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana,’’ where, 
speaking of Marana as a “‘nobile 
Genovese,”” who was obliged to quit 
his country, it is stated, ‘‘ Passato indi 
a Parigi, compose ivi nel 1684, l’altera 
opera, per cui é meritevole di maggior 
nome, intitolata l’Espion Ture, in sei 
volumi, in cui finge che una spia man- 
data percid dal sultano in Francia, 
faccia la relazione di cio che vi é acca- 
duto dopo il 1637, libro che per la 
novita dell’ idea, e per l’arte del rac- 
conto, fu assai applaudito, almeno ne 
primi tre volumi, e fu percio imita pos- 
cia da molti.”” For this note is cited, 
Dict. des Homm. IIl. edition de Caen, 
1779, t. 4. p. 346, all which shew the 
opinion of the various writers at the 
time. Yours, &c. F, R. A. 


Mr. Ursan. Liverpool, June 17. 

THE books first printed in South 
America were grammars and diction- 
aries of the native languages, and 
catechisms and other works of reli- 
gious instruction for the use of the 
Indians. 

Brunet (Supplement, i. 363,) men- 
tions a ‘“‘ Confessionario para los Cu- 
ras,” printed at Lima in 1585, ‘* por 


The Books first printed in South America. 
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Antonio Ricardo, primero impresor en 
estos reynos del Peru ;’’ but the earliest 
specimen of the Peruvian press that I 
have seen is the following, which is 
preserved in the library of the Athe- 
nzum here.—‘‘ Vocabulario en la Len- 
gua general del Peru. 12mo. En Los 
Reyes. Por Antonio Ricardo, Ano de 
MDCIIII. (1604.) 

In 1612 the Jesuits had a press in 
their house at Juli, and of this there 
are also specimens in the same libra- 
ry,—viz. ‘‘Libro de la Viday Mila- 
gros de Nuestro Senor Jesu Christo, 
en dos Lenguas Aymara y Romance, 
por el Padre Ludovico Bertonio.” 4to. 
(This copy belonged to their house at 
Juli ;) and “ Vocabulario de la Len- 
gua Aymara, compuesto por el P. Lu- 
dovico Bertonio.” 4to. (This book be- 
longed to the College of St. Paul, of 
the Company of Jesus, Lima;) each 
“‘Impresso en la casa de la Compania 
de Iesus de Iuli, Pueblo en la Provin- 
cia de Chucuito. Por Francisco del 
Canto.” 1612. 

The same indefatigable teachers 
printed books at Santa Maria la Mayor, 
Southey says, before there was a press 
at either Cordova, or Buenos Ayres, 
or in the whole of Brazil. The Athe- 
num possesses their Guarani gram- 
mar and dictionary—‘‘ Vocabulario de 
la Lengua Guarani,* compuesto por el 
Padre Antonio Ruis—revisto y aug- 
mentado por otro religioso.” 4to. En 
el Pueblo de S, Maria la Mayor, el 
Ano de 1722. 

“Arte de la Lengua Guarani, por 
el P. Antonio Ruiz de Montoya, con 
los Escolios, Anotaciones y Apendices 
del P. Paulo Restivo.’’ 4to. En el 
Pueblo de S. Maria la Mayor. El 
Ano de el Senor, 1724. (This book 
appears to have belonged “to the 
town of S. Angel on the Uraguay.” 

From the rudeness of the types of 
these two last books, it has been sup- 
posed that they must have been made 
upon the spot. 


Yours, &c. Repa. 








* The conclusion of this Vocabulary is singular. After giving under the word Zur- 
do, the Guarani phrase, ‘‘ chepo acu pipe, con mi mano zurda,”’ the compiler adds— 
“* Aqué acabo este vocabulario, y realmente con mano zurda, dexando al que tubiere 
mas destreza el corregirlo, para ayuda de los principiantes, 4 maior gloria de Dios, de 


su santissima Madre, y bien destas almas,” 
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Mr. Ursan, 

EVERY writer who has attempted 
historical composition must sometimes 
have been obliged to supply the want 
of information by conjectures. When 
such conjectures, however, are hasty, 
they are likely to involve the writer in 
error, and it is better to rest contented 
with scanty information, than to in- 
dulge in them too freely. For in- 
deed it occasionally happens, that a 
further research would have disco- 
vered the very particulars which are 
wanting, and thus have saved the 
historian from committing important 
mistakes. 

This remark is suggested by a pas- 
sage in the Histoire de l’Inde of M. 
de Marlés, which contains so egregious 
an error, under the appearance of 
profound conjecture, as to serve for a 
warning to every writer of history. 
Speaking of the state of Alexander’s 
conquests in India, he says, vol, ili. 
p- 293, note,— 


‘‘Justin relates, after Arrian, that the 
government of the provinces conquered 
from the Hindoos had been given to Pi- 
thon, son of Agenor; but as history says 
nothing further of this prince, it is pre- 
sumed that after the news of Alexander’s 
death, he retired towards the Greek set- 
tlement at Pattalene, or Barygaza, or even 
passed with all his men into the ranks of 
Chandra-Gupta ([Sandracottus], which 
conduct was both wise and politic. Being 
too weak to make head against a powerful 
and audacious enemy, he preferred be- 
coming the ally of a prince whom he 
could not contend against with advan- 
tage, to remaining exposed to the almost 
inevitable chances of suffering death or 
slavery.” 


How large a draft the author has 
made upon probability, while fact was 
within his reach! It is surprising that 
a writer who has said so much about 
Seleucus, Sandracottus, and the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, and has treated 
the subject well, should fall into 
this absurdity. He must have turned 


over the history of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors pretty often to arrive at what 
he has said, and must there have often 
met with the name of Python, the son 
of Agenor; unless, indeed, 


(which 


The Indian Career of Python son of Agenor. 
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may have been the case,) he has col- 
lected his materials at second hand, 
from other writers on India, and, find- 
ing the name omitted, has assumed 
that the person himself disappeared 
from history. 

The following particulars, extracted 
from Dr. Gillies’ History of the World 
from Alexander to Augustus * (vol. i.) 
will show that there is no dearth of 
information about this Python, the 
son of Agenor, who is thus distin- 
guished from another Python, the 
son of Creeteas, and a different cha- 
racter. 

He was left with a body of Greeks 
in the Panjab, as superintendent of 
Macedonian affairs in that territory. 
(p. 18.) He reinforced Antigonus, 
during his war with Eumenes, and 
continued a stedfast adherent to him, 
and was one of his ablest officers. (p. 
362.) He was placed by Antigonus 
in the vacant satrapies of Seleucus 
(p. 367); and dissuaded Demetrius 
from risking the battle of Gaza, where 
he lost his life. (p. 384.) These parti- 
culars are collected by Dr. Gillies from 
Diodorus, and if M. de Marlés con- 
tented himself with a reference to 
Justin, he made his scale of inquiry 
much too narrow. 

Dr. Gillies says (p. 335), that *‘ Eu- 
damus, who had succeeded to Python 
the son of Agenor as superintendent of 
the Macedonian affairs in the Panjab, 
supplied [to Eumenes] a formidable 
brigade of an hundred and twenty 
elephants, attended by a body of three 
thousand infantry and five hundred 
cavalry.”” Yet at p. 362 he terms him 
«* joint-superintendent over Indian af- 
fairs,” a discrepancy which I do not 
pretend to reconcile. However, it is 
evident that this supply of troops to 
Eumenes must have weakened the 
Macedonian power in India, and have 
favoured the projects of Sandracottus 
in aspiring to empire in that country. 

Yours, &c. Cypwe tt. 





* The title of this work was subse- 
quently changed to ‘* History of Greece, 
part 2,” which causes some confusion 
when references are made to it. 
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ON FRENCH GENEALOGIES. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 

HAVING thus, at a length only to 
be justified by the extraordinary for- 
tunes of the Beauharnois family, esta- 
blished, I conceive, my conclusions as 
to this particular case; I shall now, 
with your permission, Mr. Urban, in- 
dulge in some observations on the 
subject at large of French Genealogies, 
occasionally, perhaps, interspersed 
with analogous allusions to the facts or 
pretensions of ancestral antiquity in 
other nations—the result, Imay apolo- 
getically state, and as will be evident 
enough, rather of some discursive 
reading than of professed study. 

The term noble, in the continental 
acceptation, it is hardly requisite to 
note, is not exactly correspondent to 
ours ; for, in usual construction, it is 
merely equivalent to our gentry, and 
‘‘La Haute Noblesse,” or ‘‘ Grands 
Seigneurs,” alone represent our noble- 
men, 

** Tout gentilhomme est noble, mais 
tout noble n’est point gentilhomme,”’ 
say our neighbours distinctly; the 
latter implying antiquity of race—the 
fruit of time, and, like the ivy-mantled 
tower, the accrescent generation of 
ages, while the noble, as our own 
peers, may be of instant creation—the 
plastic exercise of power, as the re- 
compense of merit or the boon of 
favour. Saint Simon sedulously defines 
the gradations of rank, and eulogises 
the dauphin, (duke of Burgundy, the 
pupil of Fénélon,) ‘‘en ce qu’il ne 
confondait pas le noble avec le gentil- 
homme, ni ceux-ci avec les grands 
seigneurs.*” (tome X. 209.) See 





* Immediately consequent to these 
words, St. Simon, (p. 212,) fearfully says, 
‘* Je n’ose achever ce grand mot, un mot 
d’un prince, (the Dauphin, duke of Bur- 
gundy,) pénétré, gu’un roi est fait pour 
les sujets, et non les sujets pour lui; mot 
qui, hors de son régne, que Dieu n’a pas 
permis, serait le plus affreux blasphéme.”’ 
It is thus, in the secresy of his own inte- 
rior, that St. Simon tremulously commits 
to paper, a maxim highly creditable in- 
deed, at that era, to the young prince, 
but which it would have been quite as 
unseasonable to have uttered under le 
Grand Napoléon, as under le Grand Roi ; 
nor would it have been less palatable to 
our Own monarchs, including eyen the 


Gent. Mag, You XIV, 
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“‘Traité d’Union par la Haute No- 
blesse, Paris, 1649,’ and, for the ori- 
gin of French nobility, Montesquicu, 
who maintains that the Leudes were 
the first nobles; and Boulainvillers, 
Montgaillard, with others, who re- 
present it as the assumed superiority 
of the Franks over the Gauls, the 





immortal William of Orange, until very 
lately. As for Napoleon’s sentiments, 
his own recorded language to his brothers, 
on elevating them to their respective 
thrones, and more energetically, if possi- 
ble, his allocution or address to his infant 
nephew, the son of Louis, in 1810, after 
the annexation of Holland to his empire, 
is decisive.-—‘‘ N’oubliez jamais, que dans 
quelle position que vous placent ma poli- 
tique et l’intérét de mon empire, que vos 
premiers devoirs sont envers moi, vos se- 
conds envers la France; tous vos devoirs, 
méme envers les peuples que je pourrai 
vous confier, ne viennent qu’apres.”” (Big- 
non, ix. 199.) An impressive lesson, 
meant, of course, for other ears and un- 
derstanding than those of a child not six 
years old ; but the mighty conqueror found 
that even his own brothers would not sub- 
mit to this degradation; and terrible in- 
deed must have been the despotism of 
which they were loudest to complain, and 
most determined to resist, as all three, on 
different occasions, showed. Yet, this is the 
idol of Colonel Napier’s admiration, quite 
as exaggerated in theeulogies of the virtues, 
as his countrymen and _ fellow-soldier, 
Colonel Mitchel, is in the depreciation of 
the capacity of Napoleon. (See the con- 
clusion of Napier’s History of the Penin- 
sular War.) The desire of a great por- 
tion of France to possess the remains of 
the Emperor had been long evinced ; but 
Louis Philippe might surely have dele- 
gated the commission to any other than 
to his own son,—if he recollected that 
Napoleon was the murderer of his cousin- 
german. It is however, true, that the 
death of the Due d’Enghien produces an 
income of £120,000 a year, or more, to 
another of the King’s sons. The Condé 
family had derived these great estates 
from the marriage of the father of the 
Grand Condé, with the sister of the last 
Constable de Montmorency, who was de- 
capitated at Toulouse in 1632; previously 
to which he, the first prince of the blood, 
had no more than 12,000 livres, equal to 
about £2,000 of our present currency, of 
annual revenue. (St. Simon, viii. 138.) 
Voltaire reduces the sum even to 6,000 
livres. (Note to the Henriade.) 
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conquerers over the subdued, as, in 
England, the Normans and Saxons, in 
their relative positions. But though 
the distinction of noble is now legally 
obliterated, it formerly was not with- 
out substantial advantages in admis- 
sion to places, and exemption from 
various burdens, as our own nobility 
enjoyed numerous privileges, at pre- 
sent by law or usage withheld or re- 
pealed; and a suit under any of the 
provisions of the statute ‘‘ Scanda- 
lum Magnatum,” would, at this day, 
be deemed rather antediluvian. 

The juron, or habitual adjuration of 
Francois [. was “ foi de gentilhom- 
me,” and Henry IV. was wont, in 
pride of descent, to say that he was 
only ‘le premier gentilhomme de son 
royaume.” It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that a distinction, flattering 
at once to vanity, and smoothening 
the road to fortune, should be grasped 
at by pretenders, so as, in the con- 
fusion of multiplied, and not easily 
discriminated claims, to justify the as- 
similation or parallel by Chamfort, 
of genealogy to fable—‘‘ Généalogie ! 
Mythologie! ’’ was his exclamation. 
A professed genealogist, M. Chéron, 
did not hesitate to assert some fifty 
years ago, that nearly one third of the 
ostensible nobles had usurped their 
titles, and that not above three hun- 
dred families in France could produce 
authentic vouchers of four hundred 
years descent, that is to Philip the 
Fair, 1285—1314, their great line of 
ancestral demarcation, or rather to 
Charles VI. acentury after. He adds 
that, of the fifteen or sixteen thousand 
families assuming to be noble, scarcely 
fifteen hundred were of military ori- 
gin; eight thousand were the offspring 
of places or offices, which, directly or 
eventually, conferred rank ; and above 
six thousand sprung from plebeian 
blood, through the bar* or trade. 





* As characteristic of the animadver- 
sions of St. Simon on da Noblesse de la 
Robe, 1 may cite his representation of the 
family of De Mesmes, one of the highest 
of the magistracy: ‘‘ Ces De Mesmes 
étaient des paysans du Mont-de-Marsan 
++e+.-nonobstant la généalogie qu’ils se 
sont fait fabriquer, imprimer, et insérer 

artout.”” It was to a member of this 
ouse that Lambinus dedicated in 1966 
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Commerce, indeed, was deemed in- 
compatible with noblesse, though an 
edict of Louis XIV. opened the class to 
the négocians en gros, in contradistinc- 
tion to the marchands, or retailers ; 
but the golden key of Philp, of which 
he was taught the talismanic virtue by 
the oracular precept—'* Apyupéats Ady- 
xaoe paxov, Kal mavra Kunoes ”’— 
still more potent than the sesame of 
the Arabian Nights, unclosed every 
door, and led to every elevation. At 
all times, indeed, less prejudice in this 
respect barred preferment in Britanny 
than in the other provinces, though 
even there, as Sterne’s graceful story 
of the sword, in his Sentimental 
Journey, (usually supposed referable to 
an ancestor of Chateaubriand, but 
unnoticed by him in his Memoirs,) so 
happily illustrates, ¢hat most dis- 
tinctive emblem of nobility was held 
in abeyance, while its owner pursued 
the paths of industry. In Rome, like- 
wise, the ‘‘ Mercatura magna et copi- 
osa,”’ was not despised ; ‘‘ non admo- 
dum vituperanda est,” is the not 
very laudatory admission of Cicero, 
(De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 42.) unless we 
construe these words, as Casaubon 
does those of Livy, who (lib. xxx. 45,) 
calls Polybius, ‘‘ haud quaquam sper- 
nendus auctor;”’ an apparently ne- 
gative praise, but which that excel- 
lent commentator of the Greek histo- 
rian (ad lib. xvi. 12, in Iragm. pag. 
1547, edit. Gronov. 1670,) solves by the 
rhetorical figure jeiwors, and makes 
equivalent to ‘‘ maxime auctoritatis.”’ 
Saumaise, (Salmasius, the antagonist 
of Milton in the royal controversy,) 
of whom his wife, who domineered 
him, was wont to boast that he was 





his edition of Cicero, one of the four old 
standard ones, (Oliveti Pref.)—Hlenri 
de Mesmes, whom Lambinus latinized 
into Erricus Memmius, as Lucretius in- 
scribed his beautiful poem to the Roman 
Memmius. Another of the family was 
Le Comte d’ Arvaux, a diplomatist of 
some celebrity, whose memoirs we have 
under Louis XIV. He was ambassador 


to Holland, and afterwards accompanied 
James II. to Ireland ; but in no part of 
Europe, I believe, has Jaw contributed 
more largely to nobility than in our own 
three kingdoms, or the sword, thank 
heaven, less, 
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“‘le plus savant de tous les nobles, et 
le plus noble de tous les savans,”’ in a 
long note on the cited passage of Ci- 
cero, utterly condemns all trade as il- 
liberal and debasing—‘‘ bono genere 
prognatis parum convenire mercatu- 
ram......ut nobilitate excedere sit eam 
colere, aut quamcunque ejus speciem 
attingere.”’"—He then defines the es- 
sence of commerce to be, “‘ fallere, 
decipere, simulare, et mentiri,”” but 
Grevius, who says that in Germany, 
of which he was a native, the same 
disparaging sentiments of trade ex- 
isted, adds, being then a professor in 
the commercial state of Holland, ‘In 
Italia aliter se res habet, et ipsi prin- 
cipes mercaturam exercere non putant 
humile,” &c. of which the highest 
example certainly is that of the Medici. 

The Greeks, too, distinguished the 
peyadeumdpo., or extensive merchants, 
from the eymdpor, or common traders, 
though both Aristotle, and his master 
Plato, represent agriculture as the only 
gentlemanly pursuit. 

In some parts of Germany this in- 
terdict on trade still exists by law or 
opinion, as it did till lately in most of 
the continental nations. It was only 
in 1808 that the unnoble were allowed 
to become the purchasers of land in 
fee simple, or that the noble could 
engage in commerce without deroga- 
tion in Prussia, where even under the 
Great Frederick none but nobles could 
obtain a military commission. Not 
long before the battle of Jena in 1806, 
the Elector of Hesse Cassel, who com- 
manded a Prussian corps d’armée, and, 
in recollection of the glories of the 
Seven Years’ War, thought the Prus.- 
sian troops under noble officers invin- 
cible, observed to M. Bignon, then 
French minister at his court, —‘‘ C’est, 
Monsieur, le plus beau corps d’officiers 
qui existe, et d’officiers tous nobles.”’ A 
short time after, however, when that 
great battle had disenchanted the Elec- 
tor, Napoleon, then at Potsdam, and 
to whom M. Bignon had communi- 
cated the Hessian vaunt, said to this 
minister, ‘‘ Eh bien, que pense main- 
tenant 1’Electeur de ses _ officiers 
nobles? Il ne sait sans doute pas que 
j’ai des maréchaux qui sont fils d’arti 
sans.” And again at Berlin, in irrita- 
tion against the noblesse of Prussia, 
he sharply said,—‘‘ Je rendrai cette 
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noblesse de cour si petite qu’elle sera 
obligé de mendier son pain,” words 
condemned even by his panegyrist M. 
Bignon. (tom. v. 15.) 

Genealogists are always the first to 
hail an ascending star, and offer in- 
cense to rising fortune. Few, truly, 
would address a fallen minister, as 
Gibbon did Lord North, or as Gar- 
rick paid homage to the same noble- 
man— 


‘* Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to him whose course is run,”’ &c. 


But rare, necessarily rare, were these 
generous examples of men, who, as 
we are told of Atticus by his biogra- 
pher, (cap. xi.) ‘‘non florentibus se 
venditabant,” while rising greatness 
is sure to number in its train, 
amongst other ministers to vanity, 
like the Celtic minstrels of old, the 
framers of pedigrees. It is in human 
nature, and therefore not of recent 
practice. Cicero (in Bruto, cap. xvi.) 
attests the falsification of family re- 
cords, in order to enhance the glory of 
a name, and marks it as a source of 
historical errors. The funeral orations 
in particular, were habitual grounds 
of fabrication. ‘‘ Quanquam his lau- 
dationibus,’”” he adds, ‘‘ historia re- 
rum nostrarum est facta mendosior— 
Multa enim scripta sunt in eis, que 
facta non sunt, falsi triumphi, plures 
consolatus, genera etiam falsa, et a 
plebe transitiones, cum homines hu- 
miliores in alienum ejusdem nominis 
infunderentur genus.”’ Of the Medici 
nothing was known before the 13th 
century, but they were at once, in 
their prosperity, traced to a long se- 
ries of illustrious progenitors; and 
when our Cecil shone in royal favour, 
he was immediately deduced from the 
Cecilii of Rome, one of the most 
splendid, though plebeian, families of 
the republic. Sully and Colbert, the 
renowned ministers of France, when 
the royal smile beamed on them, 
were proclaimed descendants of Scot- 
tish, even of royal Caledonian blood 
(St. Simon, vi. 35) ; for, as a domestic 
fabrication is less difficult of exposure, 
a foreign origin is frequently resorted 
to. Thus, our Fitzgeralds, not satis- 
fied with six or seven centuries of 
prominent illustration, would fain seek 
an antecedent eminence in Italy, a 
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pretension of which Lord Surrey has 
so beautifully availed himself.* But 
Napoleon was, or appeared to be, 
above such delusion. In the very 
zenith of his resplendent course, after 
he had attained the first wish of his 
heart, and became a father by “die 
Tochter der Kaiser,’ the daughter of 
the Cesars; his father-in-law, in all 
the delectation of a mighty discovery, 
presented to him a genealogical tree, 
exhibiting at its base the Bonaparte 
family as sovereign princes of Tre- 
visa; ¢ but the ruler of continental 
Europe, with cold indifference, re- 
plied, (as Vespasian did when a similar 
attempt was made on his vanity 
or credulity, ‘‘ derisit ultro,” says 
Suetonius, cap. xii.) that he preferred 
being the Rodolphus of Hapsburg, or 
founder of his own name; as that 
Prince had been of the House of 
Austria, and desired only to date his 
nobility from the battle of Marengo.} 





* This eminent family presents the 
unexampled instance in our present peer- 
age of the possession of the title of Earl 
(Kildare,) in the unbroken male line for 
above 520 years; and our Earls of Or- 
mond reckon only ten years less. The 
house of Vere, Earls of Oxford, alone, in 
the whole history of British nobility, ex- 
hibit a longer succession, though of incon- 
siderable difference, or about forty years. 
Our Irish Viscount Gormanstown, and 
the Baron of Kinsale, also precede in 
time the English peers of the same rank. 
As for the indigenal Milesian families, I 
may refer to Burke’s ‘‘ Commoners,” vol. 
ii. p. 609; and truly may an O’Brien, an 
O’ Niel, a McCarthy, or an O’Con- 
nell, address his Sovereign, and say— 
Emu pev Miadnovos jx de rhs ons dixavo- 
ovrns Bovddbpevos amoadoa — (Herod. 
*Epar®, o.7.) adding from the old 
collection of Michael Apostolius—‘ Ta- 
Aae mor’ Hoav dAKyuor Manor.” (Lugd. 
Batavor. Elzev. 1619. 4to.) 

+t Mr. Foster, in his biography of Crom- 
well, fondly details the genealogy of his 
hero, who was related through his mo- 
ther, a Stewart, in the eighth degree to 
Charles I. The paternal lineage is like- 
wise complacently dwelt on; though it 
does not appear that Cromwell, more than 
Bonaparte, prided himself on the circum- 
stance. 

t The epitaph of Napoleon’s son in the 
church of the Capuchins at Vienna, ap- 
pears to me highly classical, and worth 
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(See Las Cases, Aodt, 1815, and Mé- 
moires de Joséphine, i. 137.) This oc- 
curred at Dresden in 1812, when, 
surrounded by sovereigns of his cre- 
ation or sufferance, a scene graphically 
described by Bignon (x. 480,) the cha- 
racteristic mutability of fortune seem- 
ed, in his career, to assume the fixed- 
ness of fate, and following as a chained 
captive the yet undimmed lustre of 
his star, appeared by his enterprise 
and success to affirm his arrogant re- 
jection of the word impossible from 
his vocabulary. But heaven rebuked 
his presumption— 


‘¢ Su presuncion con risa mira el cielo : 
Y¢él nunca en su locura bien hallado, 
Miéntras anhela el bien con mas desvelo, 
Mas parece que el bien huye su lado.” 
Poesias de Don Juan Melandez Val- 
dez, Madrid, 1797, 12mo. 4 tom. 


Napoleon’s device, equally perhaps 
from character and circumstances, was, 
like that of the great Apostle of the 
Indies{/—Amplius—amplius, (Maffzi, 





transcribing. 


I copy it from a Parisian 
Journal. 


ZEterne Memorize 

Jos. Car. Francisci, Ducis Reichstadiensis, 

Napoleonis Gall. Imperatoris, 

et 
Mariz Ludovice Arch. Austr. 
Filii. 
Nati Parisiis, xx Mart. MDCCCXI. 
In cunabulis 

Regis Rome nomine salutati ; 

tati omnibus Ingenii, Corporisque, 
Dotibus florentem, 

Procera statura, Vultu juveniliter decoro, 
Singulari Sermonis comitate ; 
Militaribus studiis et laboribus 

Mire intentum, 
Phthisis tentavit ; 
Tristissima mors rapuit, 
In suburbano Augustorum, ad Pulchrum 
Fontem, 
Prope Vindebonam ; 
xxii. Jul. MDXXXII. 

{ I cannot pass the noble epithet, 
and its application in the furtherance of 
Christianity and morality, without yielding 
to the pride of proclaiming as my friend, 
because I believe I have long possessed 
the regard of the Great Apostle of Tem- 
perance, the Rev. Father Mathew. What 
others have recommended, he has com- 
manded—* Credita sunt illi eloquia Dei.” 
(emorevOnoav ria bya Tod Céov.” 
Paul. ad Roman. iii. 2.) may well be pro- 
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Hist. lib. iii. Rome, 1593, folio,) but 
how contrasted in means and object 
with the impulse and principle which 
dictated to that sublime enthusiast the 
never-ceasing propagation of truth and 
peace! Nor is Xavier, at this day, 
without successors; for in the lan- 
guage of Bossuet—‘‘ Rome n’est pas 
épuisée dans sa vieillesse, et sa voix 
n’est pas éteinte.” The New Lettres 
Edifiantes, or, Annales de la Propaga- 
tion de la Foi, (and of the old, Fonte- 
nelle justly observed, ‘‘De tous les 
livres c’est celui qui justifie le mieux 
son titre,’”) display no relaxation of 
zeal or dimunition of success on the 
part of the devoted followers of their 
sainted prototype, and can well abide 
a comparison with any of the records 
of christian labours. 

Although the Montmorencys are 
the recognised heads of the French 
nobility, they cannot authenticate an 
ascent beyond the eleventh century ; 
and the Montesquiou-Fézensac, who 
assume a descent from Clovis—an in- 
nocent pretension, says Gibbon, deri- 
sively, (vol. v. p. 144, 4to.) are desti- 
tute of proof beyond three centuries. 
(See Saint Simon, vii. 388, and Mont- 
gaillard, i. 114). The great houses of 
Lusignan, Melun, Rieux, Brienne, 
Chatillon, Nesle, &c. are extinct; 
while the existing ducal names of 
Luynes, Noailles, Richelieu, with most 
others of that rank, have issued from 
the people within the last three or four 
hundred years, according to Mont- 
gaillard, a chastening and caustic, but 





nounced of this accomplished gentleman, 
the type, at once, of the humble and sub- 
lime, whose sway of the human will can 
only be paralleled, though variant, indeed, 
in its direction, by what we read of Peter 
the Hermit, in the middle ages. (I have 
here quoted the Latin Vulgate translation 
of St. Paul’s words, because more ex- 
pressive than our English authorized ver- 
sion, as in many other instances it will be 
equally found. Let the song of Deborah, 
for example, in Judges, ch. v. which Lady 
Morgan so eulogizes in her late learned 
production, Woman and her Master, vol. 
i. be compared in both interpretations ; 
and the superiority of the Vulgate, little 
classical as the language avowedly is, will, 
I apprehend, be felt. Of the relative ac- 
curacy of the two translations I offer no 
opinion.) 
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well-informed critic of the arrogant 
pretensions of the French peers, and 
their families, of which so many 
ludicrous anecdotes are on record.* 





* The wife of the Maréchal de la Mal- 
leraye was so proud of her own family, 
(Cossé Brissac,) that God, she expected, 
“‘y regarderait a deux fois avant de dam- 
ner un homme de cette naissance,’’ says 
St. Simon (viii. 186.) The duke, too, 
though deeply enslaved himself to pre- 
judice of birth, could not fail to discern 
and deride its flagrant excess in the 
Bishop of Noyon, Clermont Tonnerre, as 
may be seen in his description of the pre- 
late’s house—‘‘remplie de ses armes, 
jusqu’aux plafonds et aux planchers,’’ 
(Mémoires, i. 119.) And even Mad. de 
Sévigné, scarcely less impressed with the 
rights of aristocracy, often makes the 
bishop the object of her ridicule. (Lettre, 
No. 73, 11 Mars 1671, and No. 1,025, 
10 Décembre 1694, with others.) Louis 
XIV. himself could not repress a smile, 
for to laugh was beneath his royal dignity, 
at the folly of his ecclesiastical subject, 
which furnished fair grounds for the epi- 
graph, or rather epigram, quoted by 
D’Alembert in his Eloges des Académi- 
ciens, and of which part is given in 
Burke’s Commoners, (vol. ii. article M*- 
Carthy.) 


‘* Ci git, et repose humblement, 

(De quoi tout le monde s’¢tonne) 
Dans un si petit monument 
Monsieur de Tonnerre en personne. 
On dit qu’entrant en Paradis, 

Il fut recu vaille que vaille, 

Et qu’il en sortit par mépris, 

N’y trouvant que de la canaille.’’ 


An old French poet, Pierre Patrice, of 
Norman birth (1583—1671,) is scarcely 
known except by a few lines in derision of 
such pretensions, which, I think, have 
been adverted to by Addison or Steele ; 
but the occasion may justify their repeti- 
tion here. 


“* Je songeais, cette nuit, que de mal con- 
sumé, [humé ; 
Cdte & cdte d’un pauvre on m’avait in- 
Et ne pouvant souffrir ce ficheux voisinage, 
En mort de qualité je lui tins ce langage: — 
Retire-toi, coquin, va pourrir loin d’ici, 
Tine t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsi, 
Coquin ! ce me dit-il d’une arrogance ex- 
tréme, [toi-méme, 
Vas chercher tes coquins ailleurs ; coquin 
Ici tous sont égaux, je ne te dois plus rien, 
Je suis sur mon fumier, comme toi sur le 
tien.”’ 
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In fact, as Sismondi, (Histoire des 
Francais, tome ii.) coincidently with 
all other historians, states, nearly the 
whole of the antique chivalry of the 
kingdom was extinguished at Cressy 
in 1344, and at Poitiers in 1356, under 
our Edward the Third, as well as at 
Agincourt by Henry the Fifth, in 
1415. 


——— “And by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts.’’ 


Shakspere, Henry V. act ii. sc. 3. 


Some few of ancient blood and histo- 
rical tradition survived these memora- 
ble conflicts, which, collectively, cost 
France the lives or liberty of not less 
than twenty thousand of her noblest 
sons, in every gradation of rank from 
the monarch to the attendant squire— 
the achievement, mainly, of our expert 
archers.—‘‘ Les archers d’Angleterre 
traioient si ouniment et si épaissement 
que a peine se osoient les Frangois 
se monstrer,”’ is the compliment paid 
to them by Froissard.* But, numer- 





It would not be difficult to produce similar 
instances of this infatuation in other 
countries, did my prescribed space allow it, 
nor even in our own, as the rebuff of 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, the ancestor of 
our Duke of Norfolk, to Lord Spencer, 
the forefather of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Earl Spencer, under James I ; 
and the humiliating repulse of his own 
wife, because a Finch, not a Percy, (what 
does his Lordship of Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham say to this depreciation of his 
blood ?) by Charles, the proud Duke of 
Somerset, must amply prove. 

* The character of Froissard by Sir W. 
Scott, in his review of Johnes’s transla- 
tion, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review for January 1205, is admirably 
drawn, and worthy of its object ; but he 
overlooked, or possibly from his slender 
knowledge of the original language, (as 
indeed of every other, with the exception 
of his own, of which his mastery is un- 
surpassed,) he could not discern the 
utter faithlessness of that version, as al- 
most every page would exemplify. I had 
noted many signal instances, but must re- 
serve them for some occasion better ac- 
commodated to my prescribed limits. Our 
surprise, however, at the faults of inferior 
artists in this department of literature may 
cease, when we behold arrayed before us 
those of such men as Lord Brougham, a 


ous and illustrious as were the slain 
and captives, none amongst these tro- 
phies of English valour, was more dis- 
tinguished than Enguerard de Coucy, 
to whose deeds in peace and war the 
old chronicler devotes so many pages 
of his enchanting narrative, and yet 
whose historical name, although our 
great Edward gave him his daughter 





reputed Hellenist of the first order, in his 
interpretation of the noblest of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, as a clever critic 
in the Times has demonstrated, though 
this Aristarchus has again been subjected 
to no lenient animadversions in an article 
of Fraser’s Magazine. In another recent 
publication by an able writer, one also 
embracing a period pregnant in the ge- 
nealogical vestiges of no inconsiderable 
portion of our peerage, ‘‘Mr. Fraser 
Tytler’s England under Edward VI. and 
Mary,’’ some striking misconceptions of 
the Italian and French correspondence 
there adduced, occur. At p. 245 of the 
second volume, Cardinal Pole, in commu- 
cating to the Pope (Paul III.) the inter- 
ruption by Charles V. of his journey to 
England, lest he should obstruct the mar- 
riage of Philip with Mary, says ‘‘ unless 
he had wished pigliar in mano il Bastone 
e cacciarmi, non mi poteva far maggior 
violentia con parole.” To which Mr. 
Tytler subjoins this reflection: ‘* When 
a cardinal comes to think that he had barely 
escaped being cudgelled by the Pope, the 
affair must have been serious.’’ But most 
evidently, this apprehended cudgelling 
is here meant to come from the Emperor, 
not from the Pope; and the consequent 
reflection wholly loses its aim. At p. 
335, for the word, aicarassera, the author 
substitutes agacera, but the sense and 
sound clearly indicate caressera; and at 
page 417, the Earl of Derby is stated to 
be ‘‘ quasi esbranlé et aliéné du service de 
la Royne,’’ which is rendered, ‘‘ the Earl 
seems in a fume of discontent, and com- 
pletely alienated from the service of the 
Queen,’’ instead simply of—‘‘ is almost 
shaken and estranged from the service of 
the Queen.’? Other oversights might 
be quoted in his versions ; but as an histo- 
rical and genealogical error, I must mark 
his making Lady Jane Grey the great 
grand-daughter of Henry VIII. (page 165) 
whereas she was Ais grand-niece, and 
grand-daughter of his sister Mary. In the 
general appreciation, however, of Mr. F. 
Tytler’s labours I willingly express my 
concurrence, Mr. Editor, in your lauda- 
tory and able review of his work in June 
last (1839.) 
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Isabella in marriage, would long since 
have lapsed into oblivion, had it not 
been preserved in association with the 
legendary tale of one of his ancestors, 
the pregnant subject both of the drama 
and romance. 

The story of the Loves of Radul de 
Coucy and Gabrielle de Vergy, dame 
de Fayel, though occurring at the close 
of the twelfth century, remained un- 
published till the sixteenth, when it 
first appeared in the ‘“‘ Antiquités 
Gauloises ct Frangoises,” of the Pré- 
sident Fauchet, printed in 1581. The 
Sire de Fayel, on discovering the 
heart of De Coucy, intended for his 
wife as the last pledge of the unabated 
affection of her lover who had fallen 
at the siege of Acre in 1191, on the 
person of De Coucy’s squire charged 
to present it to her, determined to 
wreak his direst vengeance by making 
her eat it, which she unconsciously 
did, dressed en ragotit, when he re- 
vealed the fearful truth, ‘‘ La dame, 
saisie d’horreur, jura qu’aprés une 
nourriture si chére elle n’en man- 
geroit jamais d’autre, et mourut peu 
de jours apres.” In the original ma- 
nuscript, now in the royal library at 
Paris, there is a trifling variation ; for 
the Chatelain de Fayel is there repre- 
sented as ordering two dishes, appa- 
rently undistinguishable, to be pre- 
pared—one of capons—the other of 
the heart of De Coucy, which was set 
before his spouse, and of which she 
alone ate. Le Sire de Fayel’s orders 
to his cook are thus expressed :— 


‘* Son mestre queus mit raison, 
Et le commande estroitement, 
Qu’il se paina efforcement 

D’un couleis si atourner, 

De gelines et de chapons, 

Dont a table serons servis 

De toute part communément ; 
Et par lui spécialement, 

De cest cueur un autre feras, 
Dont tu ta dame serviras, 

Tout seulement, et non a autre.” 


The lady, according to Fauchet, was 
much pleased with the dish, and asked 
her husband of what it was composed? 
‘‘Dame,’’ answered he, ‘‘ ne vous ef- 
frayez pas, c’est le cueur que vous 
avez le mieux aime, c’est celui du 
Chatelain de Couci.’”? See Mémoires 
de Raoul de Coucy by M. de la Borde 
1781. A romance on the subject 
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“¢ Le Coeur Mangé,” was also published. 
Some similar conjugal vengeance oc- 
curred in the Irish family of Hussey, 
barons of Gualtrim, but of a grosser 
and more barbarous character, though 
undisguisedly given in the original 
edition of Hanmer’s chronicle of Ire- 
land, published by Sir James Ware at 
Dublin, 1632, folio, pretty much as 
Ménage veiled not the primary appella- 
tive of the Beauharnais family. The 
unseemly story has, however, been re- 
trenched from the reprint of Hanmer, 
(a D.D. of the established church,) 
which appeared in 1809. 

Enguerard de Coucy, a prisoner to 
the English at the battle of Poitiers, 
together with his sovereign, King 
John, for whose freedom he became 
one of the hostages, fell subsequently 
into the hands of Bajazet, the Otto- 
man Sultan, in 1396, at the battle of 
Nicopolis, (Nigheboli in Bulgaria,) 
another slaughter-field of the French 
noblesse, whom Tamerlane, in 1402, 
so signally avenged by the capture of 
their conqueror-—that famed event 
which formed the basis of one of Ra- 
cine’s early efforts, as well as the vivid 
relation of Froissard, (tome iii. page 
260 ed. 1835) and of Gibbon, (Ch. 
64.) De Coucy died at Bursa in 
Bithynia, the following year, without 
male offspring, and eventually the re- 
presentation of the family devolved, 
in female transmission, to the Mar- 
quis de Dreux-Brézé, Master of the 
Ceremonies under Louis XVI.—to 
whom Mirabeau made the energetic 
reply, when ordered, together with his 
colleagues, then in their first struggles 
with the throne, (23 June 1789) to 
disperse—‘‘ Allez dire, Monsieur, a 
votre maitre, que nous sommes ici par 
la puissance du peuple, et qu’on ne 
nous en arrachera que par la puissance 
des baionettes.”’ (Thiers, i. 69.)—Saint 
Simon, however, mentions with little 
reverence the family of Dreux-Brézé 
(ii. 347) ; but the present Marquis, one 
of the most eloquent of the existing 
(legitimate) pecrs, has, as already 
stated, remonstrated against this mis- 
representation. 

The devise of the De Coucy’s, at 
once proud and modest, bespeaking 
their conscious nobility independent 
of titles, (like the Elettorali of Venice, 
and the ancient race of Wynne, in our 
Welsh principality,) was 
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*‘ Je ne suis Roy, ne Duc, Prince, ne 
Comte aussi ; 
Je suis le Sire de Couci.”’ 


And Schiller, (Geschichte des Abfalls 
der Vereinigten Nierderlande—Erster 
Bande, anno 1568,) repeats the motto 
of the noble house of Bréderode, Lords 
of Viana, and descendants of the an- 
cient Counts of Holland, somewhat 
similar in import, though certainly 
less modest. 


‘* Sum Brederodus Ego, Batave non in- 
fima gentis 
Gloria.”’ 

This very ancient, I may add, and, 
like our Norfolks and Shrewsburys 
still catholic family, is specially men- 
tioned by Grotius, Annales, Lib. xv.— 
anno 1557, and continues to this day 
pre-eminent in the nobility of Holland. 
The late count was educated with my 
brothers at the college of Maria Teresa 
in Brussels. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. Ursan, Burton-st. July 24. 
AMONGST a mass of manuscripts 
and printed papers, relating to W1LT- 
SHIRE, in my possession, are many 
which naturally suggest various que- 
ries; and I know not a better mode of 
obtaining information than by sub- 
mitting certain questions to the public 
through the medium of your pages. 

The late Epwarp Poors, Esq. of 
North-Tidworth, kept copious journals 
of his travels; of foreign and do- 
mestic events ; of his intercourse with 
persons in the county; and of his cor- 
respondence with distinguished cha- 
racters, both at home and abroad. 
During my visits at his house in 1798 
and 1799, | was much interested in 
examining these valuable literary ma- 
terials. I shall be glad to know where 
they now are, and under what cus- 
tody? 

Sir Epwarp Layntun, of Spye 
Park, also kept a journal, which I 
have learned contained much valuable 
information respecting persons and 
events belonging to the county. Are 
these preserved? and where? 

Joun Morris, who was amanuensis 
or secretary to Dunning, Lord Ash- 
burton, had much personal connection 


with Bowood; and in the latter part 
of his life, declared to an old friend of 
mine that Dunning was the writer of 
Junius’s letters. 1 have other evidence 
on this long-disputed subject, and 
shall be gratified to learn further 
particulars of that eminent lawyer and 
statesman, and of his intimate friends, 
Colonel Barry and William Marquis 
of Lansdowne, as connected with Bo- 
wood, as well as with those memorable 
and mysterious epistles. The Rev. 
Dr. Popham, of Chilton, was a fre- 
e@ient guest at Bowood when the 
personages here named were its in- 
mates. 

Farmer Srump of Charlton, near 
Malmesbury, had some manuscripts 
and several large folio volumes, in a 
chest, when I visited him in 1798. 
Have these descended to his relatives, 
or were they dispersed at his decease? 

Grorce Montaceu, Esq. of Lack- 
ham, and Tuomas Gore of Alderton, 
possessed topographical, genealogical, 
and other manuscripts relating to 
Wiltshire. Are these still preserved ? 

Bisuop TANNER, a native of La- 
vington, and author of the valuable 
“* Notitia Monastica,”’ possessed, as I 
was informed by Mr. Price of the 
Bodleian library, some manuscripts 
relating to his native county. 

The Rev. Dr. Davipson of Frox- 
field issued a. prospectus, with queries, 
for a ‘‘ History of Wiltshire,” in June 
1799, stating that he had ‘‘ made con- 
siderable progress in the undertaking.” 
Any information respecting his collec- 
tions will be desirable. 

From Joun Avusrey’s Manuscript 
Collections for the county (now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford,) I have 
copious extracts, containing much cu- 
rious information, 

As the “‘ Wi_tsHirE ToroGRAPH- 
icAL Society” is now respectably 
established, and likely to be useful, 
effective, and popular, I am induced 
to hope that every well-informed and 
liberal-minded person of the county 
will render all the aid in his power to 
promote inquiries on topographical 
and antiquarian subjects, and furnish 
the Council with every information 
that may occur. 

Yours, &c. J, Brirron. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History and Antiquities of the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell. By 
W. B. Killpack. Illustrated by 
Views: with a descriptive account 
by T. H. Clarke. 4¢o. 


THE literary portion of this volume 
is little more than an accompaniment 
to a series of twenty-two plates, exe- 
cuted in lithography, from the draw- 
ings of Mr. T. H. Clarke, a gentleman 
well known by his illustrations of the 
domestic architecture of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I., and of Eastbury 
house, Essex. The historical part is 
very brief and rather flimsily written, 
with more quotations from Walter 
Scott and Washington Irving than 
from authentic historians and anti- 
quaries. Mr. King’s ingenious but 
erroneous hypothesis on Saxon archi- 
tecture, which he supports from this 
church, in common with other struc- 
tures, does not appear to have met 
the eye of the authors of this work, 
as it is not even noticed by either of 
them. 

The church of Southwell may be 
reckoned among the finest ancient 
structures in this country: rich in 
Norman and early pointed architecture 
of agrand and tasteful character, and 
possessing many of its ancient features 
in a pure and unaltered state, it has 
especial claims on the attention of the 
architectural antiquary. Until the 
commencement of the present century 
the west front was crowned by two 
very curious spires of lead and timber, 
each spire forming a roof or covering to 
one of the western towers, and which, 
however they may have been altered 
in after times, were without doubt 
original features of the structure, as 
such coverings are not only found 
upon many existing edifices, but are 
invariably seen in representations of 
churches of this age, in _ pictorial 
illustrations. It formed in truth at 
that period one of the most unaltered 
examples of a large Norman church in 
England, and was not unlike in outline 
the principal front of the very curious 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XIV. 





church of Reculver, in Kent. To the 
history of the structure a quarto 
volume was dedicated by Mr. Dick- 
enson. A great portion of that work 
is occupied by a long and unsatis- 
factory disquisition upon the architec- 
ture of the building, and of -the Saxon 
period; which, from the little know- 
ledge possessed of the subject at the 
time the author wrote, is now devoid 
of utility. With the advanced know- 
ledge of the present day, it would have 
been pleasing to have read an equally 
long but more correct disquisition on 
the subject: this, however, the present 
work does not supply. 

There are some particulars in the 
historical account which are novel, 
and on that score may be interesting 
to our readers. 

In the choir is a brazen eagle desk, 
bearing the inscription,—‘‘ Pray for 
the soul of Ralph Savage, and for the 
souls of all the faithful departed.” 
This is said on the authority of 
‘‘ Washington Irving,” to have been 
brought from Newstead; and a re- 
markable story is added upon its re- 
covery from the lake at that place, and 
upon some documents which were 
found inclosed in the stem,—probably 
owing some embellishment, at least, 
to the pen of the clever writer from 
whose work the same is extracted. 
The story wants the essential requi- 
sites of dates and times; and it is 
remarkable that one of the altar can- 
dlesticks figured side by side with the 
desk in a woodcut, bears a striking 
resemblance in its ornaments to the 
reading desk; was this also fished up 
in Newstead lake? 

An ancient piece of sculpture in the 
church has created much discussion. 

‘* Near the entrance of the western 
transept is a most singular piece of sculp- 
ture inserted in the wall, about three feet 
in length and half as much in breadth. 
At one end a lamb is placed above the 
head of a lion, into whose mouth a man 
has thrust his hands; at the other an 
angel is contending with a kind of 
dragon.” 

X 
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Bishop Warburton, it seems, spent 
much time to little purpose in attempt- 
ing to explain this device. To us it does 
not appear to present any very great 
difficulty. The first described subject 
is evidently David rescuing the lamb 
of his father’s flock from the jaws of 
the lion, as related in 1 Sam. ch. 16. 
The other subject is plainly enough St. 
Michael the archangel subduing the 
great dragon. The only difficulty can 
arise from the subjects being brought 
tegether, as if forming one design; 
a practice which any one conversant 
with early sculpture must know very 
well is of common occurrence. It is 
probable they were thus brought toge- 
ther by the sculptor from his consider- 
ing the first subject in the light of a 
type of the latter. 

In the lower tier of lights of the 
east wall of the choir are four subjects 
on stained glass, presented by Henry 
Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. 1818, and 





It is said to represent the sedilia on 
the south side of the choir, and it is 
remarka»le from the citcumstance of 
the unusual number of five stalls ex- 
isting here. If genuine, this structure 
might on this account be considered 
as arare, if not an unique example: 
but from page 52 it will be learned 
that the erection is in truth a mo- 
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which are said to have belonged to the 
prison of the Temple in Paris. We 
cannot agree that Mr. Knight has 
given a correct date to the paintings, 
which, instead of the 14th or 15th 
century, do not appear to be earlier, 
at furthest, than the seventeenth. 

In p. 70 the bust of the Black Prince 
is supposed to exist in the choir, where 
it is identified by his three feathers. 
This is first asserted by Dickenson, 
and repeated in the present work. An 
inspection of this bust, which is not 
engraved, would, we expect, give a 
very different account of it. The 
feathers were utidoubtedly the badge 
of the Prince of Wales in the days of 
Edward 111. ; but the union of them 
in a coronet or cap is as late as the 
reign of Edward the Sixth. 

By the permission of the publisher 
we are allowed to use the following 
woodcut, one of the many which em- 
bellish the volume. 





dern fabrication, and was introduced 
to supply the place of an oak screen, 
which fell down some years since. 

The plates, twenty-two in number, 
exhibit views and elevations of different 
parts of the building, and some portions 
of the detail. 

The views of the exterior, by com. 
parison with those in Mr. Dickenson’s 
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work, exhibit plainly the injury which 
the western towers have sustained 
from the loss of the spires. In their 
present state they are finished with 
a parapet, and four dumpy pinnacles 
at the angles. 

The nave and transept are covered 
with a flat boarded ceiling, divided by 
ribs into lozenge-shaped compart- 
ments. The want of beauty in this 
covering must have been its only re- 
commendation in the eyes of a modern 
architect, who not only composed a 
ceiling of a metropolitan church after 
the sa:ne design, but has even cut off the 
tracery in the arch of his principal win- 
dow in the same unsightly manner as 
the west window of Southwell church 
is divided. The organ screen, and 
other specimens of early pointed work, 
are of the richest character, and par- 
ticularly distinguished by their beauty 
and symmetry. They form the sub- 
jects of several of the plates, and being 
hitherto almost unknown, will, on this 
account, render the present work a 
valuable addition to the library of the 
antiquary. 

After dwelling with satisfaction on 
the remains of the former glories of 
the pile, as displayed in these repre- 
sentations, it is disappointing to find 
that in modern times this church has 
shared the fate of most of our ancient 
structures. Itreached that period ina 
fine state of preservation; and it was 
left to the present age to effect the 
destruction of its tombs, chapels, and 
spires, and to deface its beautiful 
choir by the erection of galleries and 
plaster stalls. It is lamentable that 
feelings of this nature arise on the 
inspection of ancient buildings; and 
it is more so to reflect that they are 
of such universal occurrence. 
Architectural Illustrations. — History 

and Description of Carlisle Cathe- 

dral. By R. W. Billings. 4to. 1840. 
An attempt to define the Geometric 

proportions of Gothic Architecture, 

as illustrated by the Cathedrals of 

Carlisle and Worcester. By R. W. 

Billings. 

Mr. BILLINGS’ very excellent se- 
ries of illustrations of the unfinished, 
mutilated, and decayed cathedral of 
Carlisle, is now brought to a conclu- 
sion, and completed by the addition 
of a letter-press description of the 








Review.—Billings’s Curlisle Cathedral. 155 
plates. The representations of the 
church are most copious. In the 


words of the author, ‘“‘ the compara- 
tively unknown church of St. Mary at 
Carlisle has now a more extended 
architectural survey published than 
any other cathedral in Britain; by 
which means the whole mass of the 
building might be rebuilt.”’ This 
cathedral boasts of a choir, which, in 
point of architectural effect, is perhaps 
unrivalled in this country. The eastern 
window is probably the most beautiful 
example of the flowing tracery of the 
14th century in existence. The author 
has drawn a very minute and accurate 
comparison between this splendid 
example and the celebrated west win- 
dow of York Minster. The dates 
of the two are nearly coeval ;—that 
at Carlisle being erected  shortiy 
after 1292, and the York specimen 
between 129t and 1330. Although 
the Carlisle window is, so far as re- 
spects a great portion of the interior 
face of the tracery, in an unfinished 
state, it is manifestly superior in point 
of design to its better known and more 
admired contemporary. The laborious 
investigation which Mr. Billings made 
of this window is evinced by his ele- 
vation of the tracery, in which the 
stones with their joints are distinctly 
marked out and numbered. 

The plates of the choir exhibit a 
display of architecture so beautiful, 
that the spectator cannot help viewing 
it with a feeling of regret when he 
finds that it is the only portion of 
the structure which has been com- 
pleted in this exquisite style; and of 
indignation when he sees that the legal 
guardians of the pile are so blind to 
its merits as to suffer it to fall into 
ruin by an almost total neglect. ‘The 
gable over the principal eastern win- 
dow was almost unique in its orna- 
ments. ‘The parapet in its original state 
was crocketed and ornamented with 
no less than nine crosses, of which 
one was placed on the apex, and the 
other eight on the side of the raking 
parapet. All the crosses have been 
destroyed ; more, perhaps, from the 
effects of time than the hands of fa- 
naticism ; but one is preserved in the 
cathedral, and from which Mr. Bil- 
lings is enabled to make an elevation 
in a restored state. 

The stalls and woodwork of the 
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interior of the choir are equally rich; 
and until the end of the last century 
it presented one of the most splendid 
displays of carved work in this coun- 
try, at least. A considerable portion of 
this most beautiful carved work was re- 
moved, to allow ofa series of arches of 
carpenter’s Gothic design to be substi- 
tuted. So lamentably are our finest 
churches injured, more effectually by 
those who are bound to take an interest 
in their preservation than by actual 
outrage. 

We cannot think the structure de- 


picted in plates xl. xli. xlii. and xiii. 


is rightly styled a confessional. Judg- 
ing from the position of the monk and 
the penitent represented in plate xliii. 
the confession must have been any- 
thing but auricular. 

Surely Mr. Billings does not give the 
stained glass coloured after the original 
in plate xv. as an example either of 
beauty or purity. The glass must 
have been set up in very recent times, 
and that by the meanest glazier in 
Carlisle. 

Pl. xxxix. shows a perspective of a 
very fine crypt under the Fratery. It 
is of early date, and the architecture 
very interesting and curious. 

The following passage evinces great 
carelessness in allusion to a carving of 
some roses in the cathedral. We are 
told in a note that ‘‘ when whitewashed 
they may have been emblematical of 
the house of Lancaster ; but that coat- 
ing being taken away, instantly chang- 
ed the rose (from the colour of the 
stone) into a Yorkist.” Surely Mr. 
Billings does not suppose that the 
white rose was the Lancasterian 
badge ! 

The ingenious author of the present 
illustrations has announced his inten- 
tion of proceeding with all the cathe- 
drals left undone by Mr. Britton. We 
truly hope he will receive the support 
he justly merits, and that he will be 
enabled to complete the series in the 
same style as the present. We believe 
Durham will be the subject of the next 
illustration. 





The second work which stands at 
the head of this review is devoted to 
the excellent purpose of tracing out the 
geometric rules by which the archi- 
tects of the ancient churches proceeded 
to construct their wondrous fabrics. 


The theory of Mr. Billings may be best 
understood by giving his own words : 


‘‘ The application of the circle, or inter- 
secting circles, to the plan of Gothic 
buildings, is not new; but the application 
of scales, composed of a regular division 
of parts of that figure, fixing both the 
position and substance of the columns 
within the building, besides the various 
parts of the elevation, has hitherto been 
unknown; and the author, consequently, 
claims the invention or re-discovery of this 
principle, if it be really that which the 
ancient architects used, as hisown. From 
the variety in the proportion of every part 
of our cathedrals, he cannot possibly con- 
ceive how any other rule could have re- 
gulated the design.” 


Mr. Billings works out his theory 
by an analysis of the cathedral of Car- 
lisle, the first structure on which he 
applied successfully his system of cir- 
cles. A single division of Worcester 
cathedral, traced from Mr. Britton’s 
work, he also finds to contain within 
it equal evidence of the same princi- 
ples. 

Whatever may have been the pro- 
found ignorance of the architects and 
writers of the last two centuries, who 
have condemned the Gothic style, of 
the merits of the architects of our an- 
cient churches, no one will be found 
at the present day to controvert the 
position that in the general form, as 
well as in the detail of a Gothic struc- 
ture, the utmost harmony prevails in 
every part: no one will be hardy 
enough to assert that the Gothic 
architects worked without rule, or to 
bestow on them the name of barba- 
rians. Some difficulty may exist in 
discovering the rules which guided 
them, and in laying them down with 
sufficient precision to enable aworkman 
to carry them out in an intended 
design. Mr. Billings considers that 
he has effected this. We receive with 
great satisfaction his attempts at so 
useful and desirable an object; and 
though, when the various irregularities 
in Gothic buildings thrust themselves 
before our vision, a doubt will arise 
whether the author’s rules will in all 
cases apply, yet we have hopes that 
he will, when he ‘‘elucidates the 
more perfect and gorgeous specimens 
scattered over the country,” find his 
theory fully confirmed; and that the 
irregularities are, in fact, exceptions to 
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the general rule. The attempt to 
trace out the harmony and the pro- 
portions of Gothic architecture to 
their true source is creditable to Mr. 
Billings, and will be sufficient to place 
his name high upon the list of the 
scientific writers on the ancient styles. 

One extract more and we will con- 
clude :— 


‘We allude to the east end of the cathe- 
dral, [the author is speaking of Carlisle] 
the gem of the building. By examination 
it will be found that an equilateral triangle, 
whose base is the whole width of the ca- 
thedral, comprised the total height of the 
east end to the point of the gable. This 
cannot be refuted ; and if it were attempt- 
ed, we could refer triumphantly to the 
upper window in the gable, where that 
form is repeated four times. Although it 
may be as well to avoid the question of 
symbolical forms, the idea that this win- 
dow was intended to convey a type of the 
unity of the Trinity—all coequal, neither 
superior nor inferior, so forcibly strikes 
the imagination, that we cannot refrain 
from expressing our belief that the archi- 
tect designed it with that intention.” 


We have no doubt that the window 
in question was designed with the 
very object to which Mr. Billings al- 
ludes,—the architectural ‘three in 
one;’’ so aptly designated by the 
late John Carter, and to be met 
with in some shape or other in every 
early structure, was by that eminent 
writer always judged to be an emblem 
of the sacred Trinity. The doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Atonement were 
never lost sight of in our ancient 
churches. The repeated occurrence of 
the triplication of parts, held and bound 
together by a common band of union, 
is seen in the windows, the cusps, the 
célumns, the mouldings, and the 
ground plan; and the form of the 
cross is equally conspicuous and pre- 
dominating, showing incontrovertibly 
that even the fabric of an ancient 
church bore testimony to the Catho- 
licity of the doctrines which it was 
erected to support and promulgate. 





A History of British Ferns. By 
Edward Newman, F.L.S. (Van 
Voorst). 

EVERY lover of natural history 
will hail with pleasure the works 
which are from time to time published 
by Mr. Van Voorst, and he is specially 
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entitled to their gratitude. We are 
indebted to him for Mr. Yarrell’s 
charming work on British Fishes, and 
to his still more delightful volumes on 
British Birds. He has given us a 
History of British Quadrupeds, the Ca- 
nadian Naturalist, and similar works, 
full of interest and charmingly em- 
bellished. We have now to thank him 
for the publication of a History of 
British Ferns. 

We confess that, considering how 
much has already been written on this 
subject, we took up Mr. Newman’s 
work, thinking that we should find in 
it only a repetition of what is already 
well known on these interesting plants, 
but we were agreeably disappointed. 
Unlike the generality of authors of 
botanical works, who are too ready to 
copy from their predecessors, without 
giving themselves the trouble of ex- 
amining into the truth of what they 
state, Mr. Newman has proved him- 
self to be no fire-side observer. It is 
evident that he has trod many a 
“weary foot,” from our cliff-bound 
ocean to the rugged mountain top, in 
search of materials to form his pretty 
book. In doing so he has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the vari- 
ous habits which some species of ferns 
assume when growing in different lo- 
calities, and all his observations and 
descriptions are taken from specimens 
collected and examined by himself. 
The engravings also are not only well 
executed from his own drawings, but 
accurately exhibit the natural charac- 
ter of the several species. 

Another new feature in Mr. New- 
man’s work must be mentioned. He 
has adopted the various forms of vena- 
tion for characterising the genera, 
and which was first brought into notice 
by Mr. Robert Brown in his Pro- 
dromus Flore Nove Hollandia, and now 
made use of by Scholt, Presl, and 
others, for characterising and remodel- 
ling the whole genera of ferns. In- 
stead, therefore, of having the descrip- 
tion of the outward form given us (and 
which is liable to be variable) we now 
have the anatomy of these curious and 
interesting plants laid before us, and 
which Mr. Newman has taken great 
pains to exhibit. Indeed, from our 
own knowledge of the venation of 
ferns, we will venture to say that he 
has executed that part with a degree 
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of correctness not always easy to be 
obtained, and which shews that he is 
a very critical observer. The only part 
of the work which we are inclined to 
find fault with is the synoptical table 
of the genera, for we cannot agree with 
the manner of arrangement, or to the 
authorities upon which Mr. Newman 
has proceeded. Our reason of dissent 
onthis point arises from our ideas of ar- 
rangement, embracing a massof species 
now amounting to about 1800, whereas 
the species treated of by Mr. Newman 
form only about one-fiftieth of that 
number. 

Having made this objection, we can 
give unqualified praise to the rest of 
the work. It is an original one, and 
therefore well worthy of being in the 
hands (and no doubt it will be) of every 
lover of British ferns. 

We trust also that it will induce the 
cultivation of these interesting plants. 
A fernery, Mr. Newman tells us, 
should possess abundant space, a pure 
atmosphere, a variety of surface, 
natural shade, and a natural fall of 
water. These advantages, he tells us, 
can be so closely imitated that there 
scarcely exists a plot of a few square 
yards in which the zealous cultivator 
might not accomplish every thing he 
desired; and, with attention, cause 
the artificial to exceed in beauty the 
natural fernery. Ferns, he also informs 
us, constitute so beautiful a portion of 
the creation, whether they ornament 
our ruins with their light and graceful 
foliage, wave their bright tresses from 
our weather-beaten rocks, or clothe 
with evergreen verdure our forests and 
our hedge-rows, that it seems next to 
impossible to behold them without 
experiencing emotions of pleasure. We 
quite agree with him in these remarks. 
We are also glad to find that Mr. 
Newman denies the difficulty of culti- 
vating ferns, and we recommend this 
portion of his work to those who have 
found any. It was but lately we hearda 
nobleman say that he would willingly 
give a hundred pounds to have a patch 
of fern in his park, although these 
plants thrive vigorously on the outside 
of it in a similar soil. We recom- 
mended Mr. Newman’s work to him, 
and hope he will now succeed in his 
wish. 

We must, in conclusion, notice the 
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embellishments in this pretty volume, 
which are executed with equal good 
taste and skill. 








The History of Leicester during the 
Great Civil War ; a Lecture delivered 
to the Leicester Mechanics’ Institute, 
Nov. 4, 1839, by J. F. Hollings, V.P. 
8vo. pp. 73. 

THIS is an historical essay of very 
superior merit. Its materials have 
evidently been collected with care and 
research, and the results are detailed 
with clearness and impartiality. The 
style of its composition might, perhaps, 
be censured as too florid, particularly . 
in its early parts; but some allowance 
of rhetorical ornament may be per- 
mitted to an oral discourse. The au- 
thor’s bias to the popular side is also 
perceptible, and indeed avowed; yet 
he does justice to the heroic motives 
of the cavaliers.* He well remarks that 


‘The truly conscientious martyr to any 
conviction demands respect and applause ; 
and if the cause of advancing freedom had 
in those days its illustrious confessors, 
over whose untimely graves we justly la- 
ment, it is no less certain that there is 
enough in the magnanimous self-devotion 
for which the spirit of loyalty was at the 
same time remarkable, to constitute a full 
claim to our admiration and esteem. If, 
on the one hand, briefly to refer to par- 
ticular instances, the integrity of Hamp- 
den, the intrepidity of Hollis, the single- 
minded uprightness of Fairfax, the dig- 
nified patriotism of Manchester, are con- 
sidered deserving objects of eulogy, we 
are surely no less compelled to yield our 
tribute of praise to the mingled gallantry 
and courtesy, the refined talents and 
generous bearing of him who has earned 
the distinguished title of the ‘ virtuous 
and just ;’ and to look with no common 
degree of veneration upon that nobility of 
sentiment which inspired the goldeu num- 
bers of Lovelace in the solitude of his 
prison, and cheered the chivalrous con- 
queror of Alderne and Kilsythe in the 
contemplation of his ignominious doom ; 
nor do I envy that man his feelings, who, 
however unfavourable his judgment of the 





* In p. 58, Mr. Godwin, the historian 
of the Commonwealth, is deservedly re- 
proved for having given way, without quali- 
fication, to the most unfavourable and 
evidently exaggerated accounts of the con- 
duct of the officers of the royal army at 
the sacking of Leicester. 
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quarrel in which they fell, could contem- 
plate unmoved or uninstructed the daunt- 
less gallantry, and unshrinking firmness 
of resolve, which characterised the closing 
moments of a Derby, a Lucas, or a Lisle.”’ 


Iu the history of these transactions 
the county of Leicester is remarkable 
as being that in which the Parliament 
first exercised its own authority in 
raising troops. Its ordinance for call- 
ing out the trainbands or militia was 
put in force in June 1642, and there 
was a very doubtful struggle between 
the opposing parties, which should be 
foremost in this threatening measure, 
whether the Commissioners of the 
Parliament’s ordinance, or those of 
the King’s Commission of Array. On 
the 20th of June it was resolved by 
the Parliament ‘‘ That this Commission 
of Array for Leicestershire is against 
law and against the liberty and pro- 
perty of the subject.” This resolution 
was effectually supported by the con- 
duct of the Earl of Stamford, who as- 
sembled an armed force at Bradgate 
Park, and, assisted by the parlia- 
mentarian feelings of the townspeople 
of Leicester, frustrated, in a great 
measure, the efforts made by Col. 
Henry Hastings, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough, to execute the royal 
commission. 

On the 22nd of the following month 
the King himself came to Leicester, 
whereupon the Earl of Stamford fled 
to Northampton. The King delivered 
on this occasion a speech to the public 
authorities, which, according to the 
politics of the opposite parties, must 
be considered either very gracious or 
very plausible ; from the elegance of its 
diction our author suggests that it may 
have been written by Lord Falkland. 
It did not, however, make much im- 
pression upon the feelings of this gene- 
rally disatfected town, and the only 
result of Charles’s visit was a sort of 
compromise by which it was arranged 
that the arms in the county magazine, 
which had long been a matter of dis- 
pute, should be distributed among the 
several hundreds. Only one month 
after this arrangement had been ef- 
fected, the civil war openly commenced 
on the erection of the Royal Standard 
at Nottingham. 

On the 6th Sept. Prince Rupert, 
then stationed in the neighbourhood, 
made a peremptory demand upon the 
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town for2,0001. a requisition which the 
King, by a letter dated Nottingham, 
only two days after, disavowed and 
discharged. The Prince had, however, 
in the interim, obtained 500/. and 
of course exasperated the feelings of the 
burgesses. 

From this period our author pursues 
the progress of civil contest within the 
county, unceasing, but not distin- 
guished by any very important events, 
until the month of May 1645, when 
the town of Leicester underwent its 
memorable siege, conducted by Prince 
Rupert and the King in person. Of 
this a very interesting account is given 
in connection with its existing me- 
mortals, which it seems are abundant. 


**The stone wall of the Newark, 
although one of the guns of the Royalists 
was speedily dismounted and the gunner 
slain by acannon shot from the town, did 
not, as might be expected, long withstand 
the artillery directed against it; and 
within three hours, being laid in ruins to 
a considerable extent by the fire of at least 
six pieces of ordnance playing upon it 
without intermission, afforded a practica- 
ble breach of considerable width to the 
assailants. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that the wall thus battered was the 
same lately leading to Swan’s Mill, of 
which by far the greater part has recently 
been taken down, but of which a few yards 
yet remain, and I hope will long remain, 
as one of the most interesting monuments 
of the civil war in existence, and most 
distinctly inscribed with the characters of 
the violence to which it was at that time 
exposed. In this the embrasures through 
which the defenders of the Newark de- 
livered their fire are yet almost as perfect 
as at the time when they were first made ; 
while at one end, where almost the whole 
of the stone-work has been destroyed to 
the fou.dation, the wall has been curiously 
rebuilt, not only with bricks and rubbish 
of every description, but with great quan- 
tities of the bones of oxen and other 
animals, forming, it is to be supposed, the 
readiest materials at hand, at the time of 
its hurried re-erection by the royalists. 
Nor, if it is a point of any interest to fix 
upon the exact place at which the princi- 
pal breach was effected, can this be a 
matter attended with the least difficulty, 
since many must remember that, although 
shewing in nearly every part partial in- 
terruptions of the courses of the ancient 
Dane-Hill stone by patches of brick-work 
and forest granite, the south Newark wall 
in one quarter in particular, besides being 
much reduced in height, had lost, for 
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several yards, every appearance of regu- 
larity of structure. But the most con- 
vincing evidence as to the precise locality 
of the principal point of assault, is to be 
found in the fact that cannon shot of a 
large size have been discovered in that 
portion of the northern wall of the Newark 
lying behind the extremity of Trinity 
Hospital, and precisely opposite the part 
of the south wall most damaged, which, 
having either entirely missed or but slightly 
grazed the breach, had lodged themselves 
in the boundary on the other side.” 


The very neatly sketched prints 
with which the Essay is illustrated, 
afford an excellent idea of these in- 
teresting indicia, and bring vividly to 
the mind of the reader the circum- 
stances of this great catastrophe in the 
history of the town ; and the same ob- 
ject is much furthered by a satisfactory 
map. 


‘*The cannon shots mentioned vary 
from seven to twelve pounds in weight. 
The former is about the weight of a ball 
thrown from the ancient demi-culverins. 
Half of a bar shot weighing six pounds has 
also been discovered, and musket balls 
are still sometimes dug up in the adjacent 
garden, now in the occupation of Mr. 
Cowell.” 


The contest continued during the 
whole day and night; by day break the 
town had entirely ceased to exist, and 
was unhappily given up to the plunder 
of the common soldiery. It is re- 
corded that no less than one hundred 
and forty waggon-loads of goods, con- 
stituting the most valuable spoils of 
Leicester, were sent off to Newark- 
upon-Trent. But the most substan- 
tial fruit of the victory was the general 
dismay it caused in other parliamentary 
garrisons, so as to induce the King to 
assert in one of his private letters to 
the Queen, that since the commence- 
ment of the war his affairs had never 
been in so flourishing a condition ; but 
this, to use the expressive words of a 
writer of the day, was only “ the light- 
ning before his ruine,”’ for the ill-fated 
battle of Naseby ensued on the 14th of 
the following month, and Leicester 
was immediately after retaken by the 
forces of the Parliament. 

The general, as well as the local 
student of history must acknowledge 
their obligation to Mr. Hollings for 
the present treatise. Not contented 

6 
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with the large materials collected and 
reprinted by Mr. Nichols, whom he 
justly styles “‘the most industrious and 
elaborate of the local historians of 
England,” he has carefully consulted 
the King’s pamphlets in the British Mu- 
seum, and has been more especially 
indebted to two which were not inserted 
in Mr. Nichols’s appendix. 





A Catalogue of the Library of the 
London Institution. Vol. II. Tracts 
and Pamphlets. large 8vo. 1840. 
(Not Published.) 


THIS is, we believe, the first cata- 
logue on so ample a scale exclusively 
devoted to Tractsand Pamphlets. It 
is very elaborately compiled by Mr. R. 
Thomson, the intelligent and laborious 
librarian of the London Institution; 
and is highly creditable to that excel- 
lent library. It is preceded by an In- 
troduction, giving an account of the 
various series of tracts now deposited 
at the London Institution; by whom 
they were presented, or of whom 
bought; and a review of all the prin- 
cipal collections of reprinted tracts and 
pamphlets hitherto published—the en- 
tire contents of which are now for the 
first timemethodically referred to. The 
catalogue is alphabetically arranged, 
with the several pieces on the same 
subject following in chronological 
order. The titles are given unusually 
full, and very frequently inserted with 
double entry ; and the cross references 
are of constant occurrence, and afford 
great facility to research. 

The principal collection of tracts at 
the London Institution consists of 773 
vols. comprising 15,000 articles, from 
1559 to 1840. They include (among 
others), 1. 145 vols. collected by Walter 
Yonge and Fabian Phillips, in the 17th 
century, and which afterwards belong- 
ed to the last Earl of Halifax ; 2. acol- 
lection by Geo. Affleck, Esq. after- 
wards very largely added to by the 
first Marquess of Lansdowne; 3. a 
collection by Isaac Reed, Esq.; 4. a 
collection by Rev. George Ashley; 5. 
a collection by the late Joho Reeves, 
Esq. King’s Printer; 6. a collection 
brought together by F. Knollys, Esq. 
M.P. and afterwards belonging to Mr. 
Reeves. 

The introductory preface is ably 
written, and gives an interesting ac- 
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count of the immense labours of 
Rushworth’s and other collections. 

The several series of printed tracts 
referred to in Mr. Thomson’s work 
are Rushworth’s Collections ; Janeway 
and Baldwin’s; Brown's Miscellanea 
Aulica ; Darby’s State Tracts; Mor- 
gan’s Phoenix Britannicus; Harleian 
Miscellany ; Somers’ Tracts ; Nichols’s 
Progresses of Elizabeth and James I. ; 
Debrett’s Tracts ; Association Papers, 
1793; Tracts in Harford’s Parlia- 
mentary History; The Pamphleteer ; 
Baron Maseres’s Tracts ; and the Port- 
folio of State Papers, 1836—1837. 

Although the volume contains 658 
very closely printed pages, it only 
brings down the catalogue to the end 
of letter F in alphabetical order. We 
presume therefore that it will be fol- 
lowed by at least one more volume, 
which will be eagerly looked for by the 
proprietors. 





The Early History of Freemasonry in 
England. By James Orchard Hal- 
liwell, Esq. F.R.S. §c. 12mo. pp. 
45. 

THE principal value of this little 
volume consists in the resuscitation of a 
very curious English Poem on Masonry 
ofthe end ofthe fourteenth century,from 
a manuscript in the British Museum, 
where it has hitherto remained under 
the uninviting and erroneous title in 
the catalogue of ‘‘ a Poem of Moral 
Duties.”” The poem commences with 
a description of the rise and origin of 
Masonry, and we cannot do better 
than extract a summary of the legend 
from Mr. Halliwell’s preface :— 


** After the sun had descended down 
the seventh age from Adam, before the 
fiood of Noah, there was born unto Me- 
thusael, the son of Mehujael, a man called 
Lamech, who took unto himself two 
wives; the name of the one was Adah, 
and the name of the other Zillah. Now 
Adah, his first wife, bare two sons, the 
one named Jabal and the other Jubal. 
Jabal was the inventor of geometry, and 
the first who built houses of stone and 
timber ; and Jubal was the inventor of 
music and of harmony. Zillah, his second 
wife, bare Tubalcain, the instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron; and a 
daughter called Naamah, who was the first 
founder of the weaver’s craft. 

‘* All these had knowledge from above 
that the Almighty would take vengeance 
for sin, either by fire or by water, so 
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great was the wickedness of the world. 
So they reasoned among themselves how 
they might preserve the knowledge of the 
sciences they had found ; and Jabal said 
that there were two different kinds of 
stones, of such virtue that one would not 
burn, and the other would not sink,—the 
one called marble, and the other latres. 
They then agreed to write all the sciences 
that they had found on these two stones, 
Jabal having offered to accomplish this ; 
and therefore may we say that he was the 
most learned in science, for he accom- 
plished the alpha and the omega. 

“* Water was the chosen instrument 
of destruction, but the two pillars of 
science remained in triumphant security. 
Hermes, the son of Shem, was the fortu- 
nate discoverer of one of them. After 
this the craft of Masonry flourished, and 
Nimrod was one of the earliest and most 
munificent patrons of the art. Abraham, 
the son of Terah, was a wise man anda 
great clerk, and he was skilled in all the 
seven sciences, and he taught the Egyp- 
tians the science of grammar. Euclid 
was the pupil of Abraham, and in his time 
the river Nile overflowed so far that many 
of the dwellings of the people of Egypt 
were destroyed. Euclid instructed them 
in the art of making mighty walls and 
ditches to stop the progress of the water, 
and by geometry measured out the land 
and divided it into partitions, so that 
each man might ascertain his own pro- 
perty. It was Euclid who gave Masonry 
the name of geometry. In his days it 
came to pa:s that the sovereign and lords 
of the realm had gotten many sons unlaw- 
fully by other men’s wives, insomuch 
that the land was grievously burdened 
with them. A council was called, but 
no reasonable remedy was proposed. The 
king then ordered a proclamation to be 
made throughout his realms, that high 
rewards should be given to any man who 
would devise a proper method for main~- 
taining the children. Euclid dispelled 
the difficulty. He thus addressed the 
king: ‘ My noble sovereign, if I may 
have order and government of these lords’ 
sons, I will teach them the seven liberal 
sciences, whereby they may live honestly 
like gentlemen, provided that you will 
grant me power over them by virtue of 
your royal commission.’ This request 
was immediately complied with, and 
Euclid established a Lodge of Masons.” 
(pp. 6—8.) 


Then follow the Articles, and we 
give the tenth as a specimen :~ 


‘¢ The thenthe artycul ys for to knowe, 
Amonge the craft, to hye and lowe, 


Y 
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Ther schal no mayster supplante other, 

But be togeder as systur and brother, 

Yn thys curyus craft alle and som, 

That longuth to a maystur mason ; 

Ny he schal not supplante non other mon, 

That hath y-take a werke nym uppon, 

Yn peyne therof that ys so stronge, 

That peyseth no lasse thenne ten ponge ; 

But 3ef that he be gulty y-fonde, 

That toke furst the werke on honde, 

For no mon yn masonry, 

Schal not supplante othur securly ; 

But 3ef that hyt be so y-wro3th, 

That hyt turne the werke to no3th, 

Thenne may a mason that werk crave, 

To the lordes profyt hyt for to save ; 

Yn suche acase but hyt do falle, 

Ther schal no mason medul withalle ; 

Forsothe he that begynnyth the gronde, 

And he be a mason, good and sonde, 

He hath hyt sycurly yn hys mynde 

To brynge the werke to ful good ende.” 
(pp. 17, 18.) 

As a picture of ancient manners, 
there is much curiosity in the fol- 
lowing rules for good behaviour at 
Church :— 


‘¢Thenne to churche when thou dost 
fare, 

Have yn thy mynde ever mare 

To worschepe thy lord God bothe day and 
ny3th, 

With alle thy wyttes, and eke thy my3th. 

To the churche dore when thou dost come, 

Of that holy water ther sum thow nome, 

For every drope thou felust ther 

Qwerchet a venyal synne, be thou ser. 

But furst thou most do down thy hode, 

For hyse love that dyed on the rode. 

Into the churche when thou dost gon, 

Pulle uppe thy herte to Crist, anon ! 

Uppon the rode thou loke uppe then, 

And knele down fayre on bothe thy knen ; 

Then pray to hym so hyr to worche, 

After the lawe of holy churche, 

For to kepe the comandementes ten, 

That God 3af to alle men; 

And pray to hym with mylde steven 

To kepe the from the synnes seven, 

That thou hyr mowe, in thy lyve, 

Kepe the wel from care and stryve. 

Forthermore he grante the grace, 

In heven blysse to han a place : 

In holy churche lef nyse wordes 

Of lewed speche, and fowle wordes, 

And putte away alle vanyte, 

And say thy pater noster and thyn ave ; 

Loke also thou make no bere, 

But ay to be yn thy prayere, 

3ef thou wolt not thyselve pray, 

Latte non other mon by no way. 

In that place nowther sytte ny stonde, 

But knele fayr down on the gronde, 
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And, when the Gospel me rede schal, 

Fayre thou stonde up fro the wal, 

And blesse the fayer, 3ef that thou conne, 

When gloria tibi is begonne ; 

And when the gospel ys y-donn, 

Ajayn thou my3th knele adown— 

On bothe thy knen down thou falle, 

For hyse love that bow3ht us alle ; 

And when thou herest the belle rynge 

To that holy sakerynge, 

Knele 3e most, bothe 3ynge and olde, 

And bothe 3or hondes fayr upholde, 

And say thenne yn thys manere, 

Fayr and softe withoute bere, 

‘ Jhesu Lord, welcom thou be, 

Yn forme of bred, as y the se, 

Now Jhesu, for thyn holy name, 

Schulde me from synne and schame ; 

Schryff and hosel thou grant me bo, 

3er that y schal hennus go, 

And very contrycyon of my synne, 

Thay y never, Lord, dye therynne ; 

And as thou were of a mayde y-bore, 

Sofre me never to be y-lore ; 

Gut when y schal hennus wende, 

Grante me the blysse withoute ende ; 

Amen! amen! so mot hyt be, 

Now, swete lady, pray for me.’ 

Thus thou mizht say, or sum other 
thynge, 

When thou knelust at the sakerynge. 

For covetyse after good, spare thou 
nought 

To worschepe hym that alle hath wroght ; 

For glad may a mon that day ben, 

That onus yn the day may hym sen, 

Hyt ys so muche worthe, withoute nay, 

The vertu thereof no mon telle may ; 

But so meche good doth that syht, 

As seynt Austyn telluth ful ryht, 

That day thou syst Goddus body, 

Thou schalt have these, ful securly, 

Mete and drynke at thy nede, 

Non that day schal the gnede. 

Ydul othes, and wordes bo, 

God for3zeveth the also, 

Soden deth that ylke day, 

The dar not drede by no way ; 

Also that day y the plyht, 

Thou schalt not lese thy eye syht, 

And uche fote that thou gost then, 

That holy syht for to sen, 

They schul be told to stonde yn stede, 

When thou hast therto gret nede ; 

That messongere, the angele Gabryelle, 

Wol kepe hem to the ful welle. 

From thys mater now y may passe, 

To telle mo medys of the masse : 

To churche come 3et, 3ef thou may, 

And here thy masse uche day ; 

3ef thou mowe not come to churche, 

Wher that ever thou doste worche, 

When thou herest to masse knylle, 

Pray to God, with herte stylle, 
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To 3eve the part of that servyse, 
That yn churche ther don yse. 
(pp. 32—35.) 
Mr. Halliwell then proceeds to 
prove, and we think satisfactorily, 
that the Leland document, so con- 
stantly referred to and copied in ma- 
sonic works, is a forgery. We do 
not, however, quite agree with the 
conjecture that there may be a con- 
nexion between the terms Freemason 
and Freestone ; and we are surprised 
to observe that Mr. Halliwell takes no 
notice of the curious allusions to Free- 
masons, collected by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave in the Kalendars of the Exche- 
quer, vol. i. p.cv. We think his con- 
cluding observations are sufficiently 
probable, at least so far as the very 
small quantity of historical material 
on this subject can enable us to judge. 


‘¢ The identity of the legend in the an- 
cient poem with that in the modern con- 
stitutions, is a decisive argument in favour 
of the connexion between the old societies 
of masons, and the benefit clubs of the 
seventeenth century, We have seen that 
the modern system must be posterior to 
the 3rd of Edw. VI. and the earliest ex- 
isting manuscript of the later constitu- 
tions belongs to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. In defiance, 
then, of the creationist Freemasons of the 
present day, I am sure that every unpre- 
judiced enquirer will admit that, in all 
probability, English Freemasonry in its 
present state was not introduced before 
the close of the sixteenth century.’’ (pp. 
44—45.) 


An Examination of Beauchamp Planta- 
genet’s Description of the Province 
of New Albion. By John Pening- 
ton. Philadelphia, 8vo. 


WHEN, at the close of the civil 
wars in Old England, the disinherited 
gentleman and unemployed soldier 
were alike desirous to seek more pros- 
perous fields and a freer scope for 
their exertions— 
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Cum fracta virtus, et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigére mento— 


a fresh spirit of enterprise enter- 
ed the hitherto desultory attempts 
at the plantation of the Transatlantic 
colonies, and many a voice was raised 
repeating the strain— 


Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem, 
Longdque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru med. 


It was at this period that one Sir Ed- 
mund Plowden, who had long before 
been harping on this string,* put for- 
ward, in recommendation of his own 
harbour of refuge, a pamphlet, —a 
prospectus we should now term it, 
under this title :— 


‘*A Description of the Province of 
New Albion, and a direction for Adven- 
turers with small stock to get two for one, 
and good land freely : and for gentlemen, 
and all servants, labourers, and artificers, 
to live plentifully. And a former Des- 
cription reprinted of the healthiest, 
pleasantest, and richest plantation of 
New Albion in North Virginia, proved by 
thirteen witnesses. Together with a Let- 
ter from Master Robert Evelin, that 
lived there many years ; shewing the par- 
ticularities and excellency thereoff. With 
a Brieffe of the charge of victuall and 
necessaries, to transport and buy stock 
for each Planter, or labourer, there to get 
501. per annum or more, in twelve trades, 
and at 10/. charges onely a man. 

‘* Printed in the year 1648.” 


Of this curious pamphlet, to the 
Dedication of which is appended the 
signature BEaucHAMP PLANTAGENET, 
an examination is offered in the essay 
before us. 


‘« So rare is it, that besides the copy in 
the Philadelphia Library, I have met with 
notices of but three others. One is enu- 
merated by Bishop Kennet in his Biblio- 
thecee Americane Primordia, (p. 244) 
among the donations to the ‘ Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
parts ;’ another in the collection of Mr. 
Aspinwal, American Consul in London: 





* Joost Hertgers, a Dutch author, quoted in p. 16, says his first authority was de- 


rived from James I. 


From another source, (p. 29,) it would appear that the patent was 


granted by Charles I. under the great seal of Ireland, June 21, 1634; and this agrees with 
Heylyn’s Cosmography, (quoted p. 28,) that the grant was made ‘ not long after ”’ 
that of Maryland to Sir George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, which was in 1632. Besides, 
we are informed that there had been ‘‘ two former books printed of Albion in 1637 


and 1642,”? 
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and a third in the catalogue of the curious 
library of the Hon. Mr. Nassau,* sold 
some years ago in London. These two 
last notices may refer to the same copy.” 


We can, however, inform the author 
of two other copies, both preserved in 
the British Museum. One is in the 
midst of a very curious volume of 
«‘ New England ”’ tracts, and another 
in the library of King George IIL., 
presented to the British public by his 
successor. 

This ‘‘ Description”? has been 
“*classed among the historical muni- 
ments of Pennsylvania,”’ and the ob- 
ject of Mr. Penington’s essay is “‘ to 
show that it is not an authentic docu- 
ment, although it has been so re- 
garded at different times by historical 
writers of various merit,’”’—of whose 
works he enumerates in a_ note, 
Smith’s History of New Jersey 1765, 
Holmes’s Annals of America 1805 and 
1829, Moulten’s History of New 
York, Gorden’s Histories of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, 1829 and 
1834, Bancroft’s History of the Colo- 
nization of the United States 1837, 
and another work still more imme- 
diately dedicated to the district in 
question, entitled, ‘‘ Sketches of the 
Primitive Settlements on the River 
Delaware, by James N. Barker, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1827.” Having performed 
his analysis, Mr. Penington declares 
in triumph, or in contempt, 


‘© A few words will express my con- 
ception of what it is,—the joint produc- 
tion, with the object of raising money, of 
a decayed actor and a broken-down pet- 
tifogger... ...The pettifogger is identified 
in the self-styled Sir Edmund Ployden, 
Earl Palatine of New Albion; the actor 
in Beauchamp Plantagenet, of Belvil, 
Esq. The former contributed the legal 
and genealogical matter, and also to him 
the description owes the faint tint of 
topographical knowledge that pervades it ; 
the result probably of occasional gossip 
with the New Amsterdam skippers that 
frequented Jamestown. * * * This man 
had obtained some knowledge of the ex- 
istence of a patent for New Albion, or 
perhaps had purloined the instrument it- 
self, assumed the name of the patentee, 


and with the assistance of his comrade, 
the ex-actor, whose professional propensi- 
ty for rant and fustian is distinguishable 
throughout, set forth his pretensions in 
the pamphlet under examination.’’ 


We have passed over in this extract a 
portion of our author’sdisparagements, 
which are conceived in a strain of 
jocularity scarcely becoming the digni- 
ty of historical investigation. We can 
make some allowances for the defi- 
ciency he may labour under at Phila- 
delphia, of books of English genealo- 
gy; but we will judge him out of one 
which he admits having consulted, 
Burke’s History of the Commoners, 
in which at p. 250 of vol. III. is an 
account of the family of Plowden, 
still of Plowden in Shropshire. From 
that account it is clear who Sir Ed- 
mund Plowden was; he was the se- 
cond son of Francis Plowden, esq. 
of Plowden, and of Shiplake in Oxford- 
shire, who died in 1655, and a grand- 
son of the celebrated lawyer, Serjeant 
Edmund Plowden, the author of the 
Commentaries. Moreover, the ‘‘ Ad- 
venturer”” Edmund is identified in 
the same place, from so good an au- 
thority as his will, with “ Sir Edmund 
Plowden, Lord Earl Palatine, Go- 
vernor, and Captain-General of the 
Province of New Albion in America.” 
The date of the will is given as the 
29th July 1655. If, therefore, in his 
will dated in 1655, Sir Edmund Plow- 
den chose to assume those magnilo- 
quent titles, what support is left to 
Mr. Penington for his theory that 
they were borrowed by some less 
respectable person in 1648? 

The main point of Mr. Penington’s 
performance lies in the discovery that 
**Beauchamp Plantagenet’ was not 
a real name,—a circumstance upon 
which his compatriot authors, in their 
ignorance of genealogical matters, ap- 
pear not to have conceived a doubt: 
but we are of opinion that this disco- 
very has led him much too far. He 
has shown himself not unskilful in 
throwing ridicule upon the exaggera- 
tions and falsifications with which (as 
unhappily has been generally the case 





* The author probably means George Richard Savage Nassau . the Hon. 
R. S. Nassau. His library was sold in 1824, 7 ey ae ee 
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with such compositions, in all ages) 
the Prospectus of Ployden, or Plowden, 
abounds ; but he has failed in the more 
difficult task of separating truth from 
falsehood. 

We must acknowledge it is clear to 
us, 1. that the pamphlet was issued 
with the consent, and probably at the 
procuration and charges, of Sir Edmund 
Ployden; and we think its author may 
have been bred to the law,* for the 
chapter on the dignity and rights of 
Earls Palatine is not discreditable to 
the author, whoever he may be. We 
do not, however, pretend to say how 
far it may not have been derived, en 
masse, from some previous publica- 
tion ; 2. That Sir Edmund had actually 
obtained a patent for his planta- 
tion, either under the Seal of England 
or of Ireland; 3. That there was no- 
thing so extraordinary in its terms at 
that era, as Sir George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, procured from James the 
First an absolute grant of the province 
of Avalon, in Newfoundland, with the 
royalties of a Count Palatine ; though, 
when Maryland was granted to his son 
Cecil Lord Baltimore in 1632, it was 
to be held in common socage, as of the 
castle of Windsor. That the terms of 
Sir Edmund Plowden’s grant should 
in parts correspond to the letter with 
that of Maryland to Lord Baltimore, 
as intimated in p. 31, affords no great 
cause for suspicion, particularly if there 
was only two years’ difference between 
their dates, for it is well known how 
much precedent is followed in drawing 
all public instruments; 4. That Sir 
Edmund Ployden was prevented from 
taking possession of his principality, 
by the previous occupation of a colony 
of Swedes, under allowance of the 
Dutch. This is distinctly shown by 
the passages quoted by Mr. Pening- 
ton himself in pp. 15-16 from Farrer’s 
map and Hartgers’ work (both pub- 
lished in 1651). 

To return to Sir Edmund’s family, 
—there is a curious passage respecting 
it in the pamphlet, not quoted by Mr. 
Penington, but which we shall here 
extract from the original. Humphrey, 





* This may very probably have been 
the profession of Sir Edmund himself, 
considering he was a younger son, and the 
grandson of a very distinguished lawyer. 
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with whom we begin, was the father 
of the great lawyer, and great-grand- 
father of the hero of the ‘‘ New Albion’”’ 
romance :— 


‘¢ Humphrey Ployden in Henry the se- 
venth’s time married the daughter and 
heir [of] Stury of Stury Hall, daughter 
of Corbet of Morton Corbet, by whom 
the Lacons, Leytons, Bromlees, Purcels, 
Wollascot of Wollascot, and the two 
Baronets Lee and Corbet, Knights for the 
County of Salop to this Parliament, are of 
his kindred. And of the daughter of John 
Ployden, Lord Blaney of Ireland ; and of 
the other daughter married to Hurdwick, 
grandmother to that great Thin of Clause 
fread Caus] Castle; the third daughter 
married to Walcot of Walcot close to 
Ployden, yet men of great possessions, 
and so her sons the Lord Digby and Sir 
Lewis Dives, and Vicountesse Chichester 
or Belfast, and the other ladies her 
daughters, are descended and are his kin- 
dred. Our Earl Palatine’s mother being 
sister of Sir Richard Fermor of Somerton 
and cousin of Sir George and Sir Hatton 
Fermor, descended of the Knightlies, and 
so the Lord Vicount Say and Seal, the 
Countess of Thomond a Fermor, and her 
children, and Vicount Wenman marrying 
Sir Hatton [read Sir George] Fermor’s 
children: the Baroness of Abergenny and 
her sister married to Baronet Gage, are 
his nieces ; his [that is, Sir E. Gage’s] 
mother the Lady Penelope daughter to the 
Lord Darcy, Victount Colchester, Earl 
Rivers ; but his branches for three descents 
are so many and a: least fifty Baronets, 
Knights, Esquires, of 10002. per annum 
at least, and their nun.erousissue. But for 
heirs male of the name, his first is Ploy- 
den of Wanstead, Ploycen of Shipplacke, 
Ployden of Askon, Ployden of Ployden, 
and Ployden of Lee, and octor Ployden 
late of Lambeth. And for his now wife 
Countesse Palatine daughter and heir to 
two worthy families, niece of Sir George 
and Sir Hambden. Paulet, descending in 
that pedigree 300 from the Marquesse of 
Winchester Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land are allied. All which I have more 
fully published, that any of his kindred 
may, any ways poor or oppressed, the 
sooner be preferred, advanced, and trans- 
planted to the most rich and pleasant 
Province, and to great possessions and 
honour there, as great Strongbow did 
1200 of his to Wexford and Lemster in 
Ireland.” 


This concluding suggestion is a well- 
conceived apology for the long-drawn 
genealogy ; and though, in the whole, 
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it is evident that the wealth and dignity 
of Sir Edmund Plowden’s kinsfolk are 
made the most of, yet it will be found 
that there are good grounds for all these 
heraldic boasts, though there may be 
a few mistakes in the particulars. The 
pedigree of Plowden in Burke’s Com- 
moners shows most of the earlier 
names ; and the pedigree of Fermor in 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, exhibits 
the greater part of the remainder : only 
it should have been stated that the 
Knightleys descended from the Plow- 
dens, not the latter from the former. 
With respect to Sir Edmund’s own 
marriage, the wife given him in the 
family history is ‘‘ Mabel, daughter 
and heiress of Peter Mariner, and 
great-grandchild and heir of John 
Chatterton, of Chatterton in Lanca- 
shire,” and from that marriage are 
said to have descended the Plowdens, 
of Lassam, co. Hants; but there can 
be no occasion to doubt that ‘ his 
now wife,’’ in 1648, was, as the pam- 
phiet states, a niece of Sir George and 
Sir Hampden Paulet, who were of a 
Hampshire family. This marriage, 
therefore, we learn from the pam- 
phlet; as well as the names of Sir 
Edmund’s children (in the Dedication) 
Francis, Thomas, Winefrid, Barbara, 
and Katharine. 

And now, with regard to ‘ Beau- 
champ Plantagenet’s ” own family, 
of which he says: 

‘¢ Then perusing my old evidences, I 
found my ancestor Sir Richard Plantage- 
net had Chawton, Blendworth, Clanfield 
and Catrington in Hampshire. But in 
those civil wars in Henry the Sixth time, 
much like these, or that* of the Guelfs 
and Gibellines in Italy, all was lost.’ 

It is true that Plantagenet is a fic- 
titious name; but all the places are 
real, and they therefore afford a clue 
to further inquiry. We will first in- 
form our author that ‘‘ Warner’s 
Hampshire”? would not have helped 
him, as it is not one of those County 
Histories that are ‘‘ so ample in de- 
tail ;’? and next we must say that his 
extracts from Tanner’s Notitia and the 
Hampshire Repository are not to the 
point. We do not require to know 
who possessed Chawton, &c, after the 
reign of Henry VI. but what family 
*‘lost” them about that time. Now, 





* Misprinted by Mr. Penington — 
** much like those.’ 


we find that the manor of Catrington, 
the manor of Chalwarton (or Chaw- 
ton), and lands at Clatford (whence 
perhaps “Clanfield”’) with others, were 
held by Thomas Sandes in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth,f and therefore it is 
by no means improbable that the writer 
makes allusion to some traditionary 
knowledge of property formerly in his 
family, which has foundation in fact. 
He was possibly by birth a Sandes, 
and, if not, descended maternally from 
that family. 

The ‘‘ master Robert Evelin”’ men- 
tioned in the title-page may be clearly 
identified. He was the second son of 
Robert Evelyn, Esq. of Godstone in 
Surrey, (one of the uncles of the cele- 
brated John Evelyn, author of Sylva 
and the well known Diary,) by Susan, 
daughter of Gregory Young, of co. 
York. He had resided with his uncle 
Young for several years on Delaware 
or Charles River (Description of New 
Albion, p. 19); and he is stated in the 
family pedigree to have “died in the 
West Indies.” 

We have now only to make a few 
parting observations upon the fright- 
fully incorrect manner in which this 
Essay is printed. The blunders are 
as numerous as might have occurred 
in a country where English was not 
the vernacular language, and where 
the author himself was not at hand; 
but when we are informed that the 
pages form part of a volume of the 
Transactions of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, now nearly through 
the press, we are perfectly astonished, 
—unless, indeed, we have been fa- 
voured with an early uncorrected 
proof. There are positively three li- 
teral errors in the motto placed in the 
title page. Others in nearly every 
page will be obvious to all readers; 
but we must, to justify our censure, 
notice some we have observed in col- 
lating the extracts from the ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion” with the original. In p.8, read 
Castlemain : p. 9, for Governour read 
D. [i. e. Deputy] Governour; for 
Prince **t read Princeport. In p. 12, 
for ‘several depositions, under seal 
of the great Bever, and fur trade,” 
read ‘ several depositions, under seal, 
of the great bever and fur trade,”’ 7. e. 
of the great trade in beaver and fur, 


* Cal. Ing. p. Mort. iv. 209, 226. 
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a very different matter from a seal of 
the great Bever! In p. 14 the figures 
cut through in the Philadelphia copy, 
are 150. P.15, the character of Sir 
Edmund Plowden is thus mutilated : 
** a tried and seasoned man, an excel- 
lent pilot in all this land and seas 
{add, not afeard in person as a true 
Captain Generall by Land and Sea] to 
trade [read leade ] and settle us.” 

In the same page mention is made 
of an old Map, which the author 


says is the only one in which he has , 


found the Province of New Albion ad- 
mitted. It is “A Mapp of Virginia 
discovered to y® Falls [not Hills, as 
misprinted by Mr. Penington,} and in 
its latt: from 35 degr: and 4 neer Flo- 
rida, to 41 deg: bounds of New Eng- 
land. Are sold by I. Stephenson, at 
y* Sunn below Ludgate, 1651.” Of 
this map we have seen a copy in the 
volume of New England tracts at the 
British Museum, already mentioned. 
It was published in one of them en- 
titled ‘‘ The Discovery of New Brit- 
taine,’’ printed at London in 1651. 
At the corner is inscribed, ‘‘ John 
Farrer, Esq. Collegit,”” which our au- 
thor misprints: ‘‘ Domina Virginia 
Farrer Collegit.” ! ! 

In the description of the arms, p.8, 
for rampart, read rampant, and the co- 
ronet (which is not a “‘ crest’’) is not 
** ducal,”’ but that of an Earl (Pala- 
tine of course). The mottoshould be 
read SIC SVOS VIRTVS BEAT; and 
the verses are not quite immaterial, as 
they show that the dexter impalement 
was intended for the arms of the Pro- 
vince, one charge of which, the open 
Gospel, our author overlooks. 

There are some other errors we 
have marked, (as “‘ born’’ for ‘‘ bred’”’ 
in p. 21, and a multitude of minor 
deviations,) but these we must leave 
to the necessary collation which may 
be performed in the Philadelphia Li- 
brary ; as we think we have now said 
enough to convince the author of the 
necessity of a more correct edition of 
his extracts, even if we have not fur- 
nished some suggestions which may 
urge him to a fuller and more impar- 
tial investigation of Sir Edmund Plow- 
den’s colonization projects. As an- 
other small contribution we may add 
that in the copy at the British Mu- 
seum we first mentioned, is written, 
in the blank left for the purpose in p. 
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32, this address: ‘‘ Mr. Foyds against 

new in gate in St. Clement’s danes.” 

A Manual of Christian Antiquities ; or, 
an Account of the Constitution, Minis- 
ters, Worship, Discipline, and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Church, particu- 
larly during the third, fourth, and 

Sifth centuries. To which is prefixed, 

an Analysis of the writings of the 

Ante- Nicene Fathers, compiled from 

the works of Augusti and other sources. 

Py the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. of 

St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 

lrxwiii. 829. 

THE remark, attributed to Calli- 
machus, which has now become pro- 
verbial, that ‘‘a great book is a great 
evil,” obtained little credit among our 
forefathers, in that stirring time for the 
minds of men, the seventeenth century, 
when the folio size predominated. 
Compared with that shape how con- 
temptible do our duodecimos appear, 
and our octavos can only retrieve their 
character by substituting thickness for 
height. To judge, however, by the 
number of pages which this volume 
contains (in all 914) the author has 
calculated on a return to the robuster 
habits and tastes of former times. A 
few years ago a work of this kind 
would hardly have been attempted, 
but the matter would have been mixed 
up with other subjects in a general 
encyclopedia.* The consequence of 
the encyclopedic system was, that a 
person was obliged either to load his 
shelves with a number of volumes, 
which he could only partially use, or, 
what was much more common, to 
forego the information he wanted, 
rather than make so expensive a pur- 
chase. The late Sir John Sinclair was 
the first to perceive the evils of that 
system, for which he endeavoured to 
substitute the Codean, by treating sepa- 
rate subjects in distinct codes or com- 
pendiums, as in those of agriculture, 
and health, and longevity. The im- 








* Bingham’s work is, indeed, a monu- 
ment of his industry, but from its extent 
it could find few purchasers and fewer 
readers, in the last century, when this 
subject excited little interest. Bingham, 
it may be observed, wants discrimination; 
but collecting and sifting are different 
talents, and pluralities are rare in litera» 
ture. 
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provement was manifest and has lat- 
terly become rapid. Dictionaries or 
treatises are publishing in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and the encyclo- 
pedias must be content to occupy a 
respectable though not a predominant 
position. In the department to which 
our attention is now directed, we have 
for some time had theological dic- 
tionaries, emanating from various 
quarters. But these were too exten- 
sive in their nature to give much more 
than a general viewof Christian An- 
tiquities ; such a work, then, as Mr. 
Riddle’s was still wanting, and we are 
glad that the want is so well supplied. 

It is remarkable that in a country 
where, as the late Abbé Gregoire tes- 
tified, there was the most religzon, there 
should have been such a scarcity of 
works of this description. Greater at- 
tention was paid (and properly) to the 
doctrinal and practical parts of religion 
than to its archeology; how many, 
indeed, are genuine Christians, who 
hardly know anything of ecclesiastical 
history. Felices ignorantid sud, per- 
haps it may be said. But a contro- 
versial spirit has arisen that is not 
likely soon to be laid ; and the jarring 
of different denominations, all appeal- 
ing directly or indirectly to antiquity, 
requires some knowledge of its consti- 
tutions and usages. 

It would be impossible, in the limits 
of monthly, or, indeed, of any criti- 
cism, to examine a work of this kind 
in detail. Few readers would follow 
a reviewer through his investigation of 
so many subjects as it contains; those 
who would do so would prefer inspect- 
ing them in the book itself. We must 
therefore refer to the title for a sum- 
mary of its contents; for to point out 
any excellencies, or to specify any 
blemishes, would only affect a few 
pages, without extending to anything 
like a character of the whole book. 
The preface offers some remarks on the 
study of these subjects, and states 
the author’s object. He writes, we 
should say, as cautiously of carrying 
a regard for antiquity too far, as with 
a desire that it should receive suffi- 
cient respect. His remarks on creeds 


are judicious, and he has treated the 
question of episcopacy well. 

The portion which contains the lives 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers includes 
an analytical view of their writings, 
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necessarily short, but still we have 
found it useful for other purposes 
than that of critical examination. The 
other subjects are, the Church (or 
general body of Christians) the Minis- 
ters of the Church, Christian Worship 
and Discipline, Sacred Seasons, Sa- 
cred Places, Occasional Offices, and 
Special Institutions of the Church. To 
these are added two tables, chronolo- 
gical and alphabetical, of ecclesiastical 
writers to the time of Gregory l. and 


, of the principal Councils mentioned in 


this work. The appendix contains, 
inter alia, a classified catalogue of 
works on Ecclesiastical Archzology. 
This slight specification of contents is 
far, we fear, from giving an adequate 
idea of the volume. To shew how 
much is included where little appears 
announced, we would mention that 
the chapter on Christian Worship, 
among its other subjects, gives an ac- 
count of ancient liturgies, preaching, 
and creeds. 

The author does not claim any par- 
ticular merit beyond that of a compiler, 
though in this respect he undervalues 
his labours. He says, 


‘« My part in the undertaking may be 
described, in few words, as consisting 
chiefly in the selection, arrangement, 
translation, and abridgment of materials 
under my hand, together with care in 
verifying and correcting references and 
quotations as far us appeared needful, and 
the occasional addition of matter from the 
stores of our own theological literature.’’ 
p- xviii. 

We have not hastily noticed this 
book, after coming to hand, but have 
allowed it to remain some time, where- 
by we have gained a fuller acquaint- 
ance with it. Hence we are enabled 
to recommend it for its copiousness, 
its moderation, and its candour. An 
analytical table of contents begins the 
volume, and an extensive index con- 
cludes it. 

Sketches in Divinity, addressed to Can- 
didates for the Ministry ; and like- 
wise intended asa Sunday Book for 
general readers. By the Rev. John- 
son Grant, M.A. Minister of Kentish 
Town Chapel. 8vo. pp. xvii. 451. 
MR. GRANT is well known from a 

long and active ministry, as well as by 

his numerous writings, among which 
his history of the English Church and 
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Sects holds the principal place. That 
work, we remember, contains a more 
candid estimate of the character of 
Archbishop Laud, than we have else- 
where met with, which reflects some 
credit upon the writer, for no subject 
is better calculated to try an author’s 
capability. 

The present work is based on a series 
of questions, three hundred in num- 
ber, addressed to candidates for ordi- 
nation, and published at Cambridge. 
“It struck me (says Mr. Grant) that 
an answer to these questions was de- 
sirable, and might prove useful, not 
only as an aid to the divinity student, 
but as opening the minds and assisting 
theresearches of general readers, whose 
attention may be directed to religious 
inquiries.”” Of course it is impossible 
to examine three hundred sections in 
detail, nor would a survey of any part 
of them guarantee to the reader that 
the rest were properly treated. We 
will therefore simply state that, after 
having examined the book in various 
parts, we are convinced that it con- 
tains much useful information, such 
as may materially assist the student, 
and even prove serviceable to more 
advanced readers from the quantity of 
knowledge which it condenses. Asa 
specimen of the writer’s views and 
manner, we will quote a sentence from 
No. 151.—‘‘The doctrine of grace 
strengthens the obligations to personal 
holiness.”” But the book is not quite 
free from blemishes. At No. 203, while 
he proposes to state the arguments on 
both sides, he has only done so on the 
Arminian one ; and the tone in which 
he speaks of Calvinism would have ex- 
posed him to Bishop Horsley’s rebuke. 
At No. 254 he has spoken of Dissenters 
in a way which we think he will regret 
on second thoughts. The facts may 
be true; yet a work addressed to di- 
vinity students is not the place for 
quarrelsome and abusive language. 
Men are too apt to acquire it without 
needing to be taught it in elementary 
books; and we must say, with an 
old author, ‘‘ learn to write mannerly 
or not at all.” . 

At No. 175, Eph. v. 26 is misprinted 
Eph. v. 6. At No. 154 the quotation 


from the 19th article, concerning the 

pure word of God, even on his own 

using, is at variance with what he had 

just said about unworthiness in the con- 
Gent. Mae. Vou. XIV. 
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veyors. Indeed the question is a sim- 
ple one, if persons attend to adjectives 
as well as substantives. The charge of 
St. Paul to Timothy is to commit the 
things to faithful men ; if then the men 
be not faithful, their ordination has 
not the apostle’s warrant, and wants 
one of the marks of apostolical suc- 
cession,—a matter well deserving the 
serious consideration of our bishops. 
At No. 33 the events after Malachi 
form no epochs in Old Testament history, 
but in the intermediate one. These 
blemishes, however, may easily be re- 
moved, when the author reconsiders 
his book for the next edition. 





Some Remarks upon the Church of Great 
Haseley, Oxfordshire. Read at a 
Meeting of the Oxford Society for 
promoting the study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, Nov. 19, 1839. 8vo. pp. 56. 


THIS is the first publication issued 
by the Society mentioned in the 
title-page, which has been already 
noticed on several occasions under our 
head of Literary Intelligence, and from 
the labours of which so much benefit 
may be expected to be derived, in the 
general restoration and judicious im- 
provement of our ecclesiastical edifices 
throughout the country. We are glad 
that the Oxford Society has adopted, 
as the subject of its first publication, a 
country church, for we consider that 
it is for the especial advantage of 
country churches that the association 
is formed. 

We have one objection, however, to 
make in limine to the present publica- 
tion,—that it has no author’s name 
mentioned in its title-page. When it 
is announced that ‘‘ The Society desire 
it to be understood that they are not 
answerable, as a body, for any facts, 
reasonings, or opinions, advanced in 
the papers printed by them;” it be- 
comes more requisite that some other 
responsible party should be mentioned, 
and we believe this is the usual course 
adopted with Societies. We find af- 
fixed to the preface the name of the 
Rev. T. W. Weare, M.A. of Christ 
Church, and he, we presume, must be 
regarded as the author. 

The church of Haseley is certainly 
one the architecture of which deserved 
the illustration it has here received. It 
has, in the first — a very handsome 
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western doorway, of the Norman- 
transition period of Early English; 
and the same early style characterizes 
the arches of the nave; the columns 
of which are cylindrical, with Norman 
capitals, and large square projecting 
abaci. Between the nave and chancel 
there is a very beautiful Early English 
arch. But the chancel is the most in- 
teresting part of the edifice, both from 
the beauty of its general design, and 
the elegance with which the stone- 
work is executed. The windows are 
of the purest Decorated style, and 
bear a striking similitude to those of 
Merton college chapel; and there are 
also some richly ornamented sedilia, 
remarkable for their terminating with 
“*a waving line, similar [except in its 
irregularity] to that which in heraldry 
‘is expressed by the term engrailed.”’ 
Of these several features and all others 
in any way remarkable, very excel- 
lent representations are given in the 
clever wood-engravings of Mr. O. 
Jewitt ; down to the ancient pews, or, 
as they are more commonly called, 
open seats, which, it is remarked, 
afford good examples for imitation. 


“*Such seats might be made at a small 
expense; while the boldness of the mould- 
ings produces a goodeffect, notwithstanding 
their general plainness. They belong to 
a class which is fortunately still very 
common in this part of the country, but 
less so in many other districts. 

‘* Enclosed pews are very rarely to be 
found of a date previous to the Great Re- 
bellion, about which time they appear to 
have been introduced, and gradually to 
have crept into general use. We occa- 
sionally find indeed a single large pew en- 
closed for the family of the lord of the 
manor, and patron of the church, of the 
time of Elizabeth or James I. but this had 
usually a canopy over it, and is altogether 
of a different character from the modern 
high enclosed sleeping boxes.’’ 


To these remarks the following very 
just remonstrance is appended :— 


‘¢ Ttis quite lamentable to see how our 
finest old churches have been mutilated in 
the course of the last century and a half, 
or two centuries at furthest, by the intro- 
duction of those enclosed family pews and 
galleries,* the product of selfishness, pride, 








* We may take this opportunity to no- 
tice a very remarkable alteration now in 
progress. The Temple church is at this 
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andostentation, and the cause of more bick- 
ering, quarreling, and dissent than any one 
who has not seen and watched the effects 
produced by them could possibly believe. 
It is extraordinary that in this enlightened 
age, an evil of such magnitude should not 
only be tolerated, but encouraged, until 
pews in churches have in many places be- 
come a regular matter of barter and sale, 
in spite of the continual decisions of the 
courts of law as to the total illegality of 
the practice.” 


The author, and the Society, must 
now excuse us if we become a little 
critical on that part of the work which 
does not immediately relate to the ar- 
chitectural features of Haseley church, 
but is rather to be regarded as anti- 
quarian garnish: for, though a due 
appreciation of our national church 
architecture is a very desirable acqui- 
sition, we must not allow those objects 
to which Church Notes have formerly 
been chiefly directed, we mean the 
pursuits of the herald and genealogist, 
to suffer from the ascendancy of the 
new study. We do not dispute the 
right of the members of the Society 
to confine their attention to the archi- 
tecture entirely, if they so prefer ; but, 
in spite of any such resolution, the 
architecture naturally includes the mo- 
numents, and the monuments and 
stained glass together lead to heraldry 
and genealogy. And so the writer of 
the present Memoir has found: the 
next step therefore towards becoming 
an accomplished writer of church 
notes, is to attain an adequate 
knowledge of the sciences in question. 
Mr. Weare has been tempted, perhaps, 
togo more fully into this part of thesub- 
ject than he would havedone, by finding 
in the Bodleian Library a MS. history 
of Haseley written about a century 
ago,t by the Rev. Mr. Delafield, a na- 
tive of the place, and Vicar of Great 
Milton. But documents of this kind 
are not to be relied upon as original au- 
thorities ; they are very useful as fur- 





moment cleared of all its pews, altar- 
piece, pulpit, organ, and other furniture ; 
and it will be refitted in an entirely new 
and appropriate manner. Open seats are 


talked of; which, as is known, have an 
excellent effect in the great church of St. 
Mary’s at Oxford. 

t qu. Is the date of Delafield’s birth, 
‘¢ 1620,” as given in p. vi. correct ? 
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nishing hints for further investiga- 
tion, but they should be tested as far 
as possible by other sources of infor- 
mation. There is in p. 14 a remark- 
able instance of the loss the author has 
experienced for want of following up 
the clue afforded by his predecessor. 
In speaking of a stone coffin-lid, 
carved with a cross flory, he says, 


‘« There were neither arms nor inscrip- 
tion on the tomb in Delafield’s time. He 
says, ‘ I find an intimation that it might 
be for the sepulchre of Robert de Gas- 
ton, abbot of Abingdon, who was elected 
in 1328, and died in 1331, and was here 
buried.’ See Stephens’s Abbies, I. 510; 
and Willis’s Abbies, I. 7.—Addenda, 17.” 


Now, we cannot be sure whether 
these references are made by Mr. 
Weare, or by the writer he quotes ; 
but we think that, if he had himself 
referred to Stevens (not Stephens*) 
and to Willis, he would have given the 
name of the abbat as they give it, 
“‘Garfor”’: but if he had pursued his 
inquiry further, to the MS. in the 
Cottonian library quoted by Willis, 
Addenda, p. 51 (not 17), he would not 
only have obtained the epitaph of 
Abbat Gardforde complete— 


“ Hic jacet Richardus de Gardforde, 
quondam Abbas de Abendon bonus et 
mansuetus, cujus anime propitietur Deus. 
Amen,” 
but he would have gained access to 
some church notes of Haseley, still 
earlier, and perhaps more valuable, 
than those of Delafield. They were 
made by the celebrated antiquary 
Francis Thynne in 1582; and are in 
the volume marked Cleopatra, C. 11. 

The account in p. 51 of the sepul- 
chral brass of ‘‘ Dame Juliane Fowler, 
wife to Sir Richard Fowler of Ricott, 
Knight,” would then have worn a very 
different appearance. It would have 
been found that Wood’s mention of a 
monument to “Sir Richard Breck- 
nocke and Sibila Fowler his wife,” 
was altogether a mistake : or at least 
that the arms attributed to it, and to 
the name of Brecknocke, belonged to 
dame Juliane Fowler first named. 
Upon her tomb was ‘a scocheon ” 





* Mr. Weare has not been very careful 
in proper names. In p. 34 we have Mey- 
ricke for Meyrick, and in p. 55 Hovenden 
for Hoveden. 
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bearing, 1. Fowler (not Brecknocke) ; 
2. Barton (not Fowler) ; 3. Englefield ; 
4. Gresley, and an inescucheon of Qua- 
tremayne; impaling quarterly Shaa 
and Ilam; for dame Juliane was a 
daughter of Sir John Shaa, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1502. 

In the same page Mr. Weare has 
given, as from Delafield, an inscription 
(though he says the brass was lost in 
Delafield’s time) :— 

Hic jacet Nicola{u]s Englefield, Armiger, 
quondam Senc’us Dom: et computor’ in 
Hospitio D’ni Ricardi nuper Reg. Angl. 
qui obiit 1° die Aprilis, a.p. M cccexv. 
which, in p. 56, Mr. Weare translates, 
“This Nicolas was steward and 
comptroller of the King’s houschold ;” 
but Thynne’s copy, though possibly 
not perfectly correct, tells a different 
story. ‘‘Armiger” is omitted, and 
what follows is ‘ quondam serviens 
domus computor’ (omitting in Hos- 
pitio),’’ which we translate ‘‘ Serjeant 
of the Compting-house.”’ 

Another armorial statement, in p. 
50, we cannot at all comprehend. Of 
a brass figure attributed to a Lenthall, 
it is said, ‘‘ His arms on his head (since 
gone) were—,”&c. The arms in ques- 
tion,—Or, a bend cotised sa. charged 
with three mullets or,—are not those 
of Lenthall, but of Roney. 

With regard to the cross-legged 
effigy which Mr. Weare, in p. 36, and 
again in p. 55, is induced to attribute 
to William de Magnaville, Earl of 
Essex: such a conjecture is far too 
bold a one to make without some little 
inquiry into the recorded history of so 
eminent a family. If such inquiry had 
been made, it would have been found 
that Earl William, dying at Rouen, 
was buried at the abbey of Mortemer, 
near that city ; and that, if he had died 
in England, his body would have been 
interred at the abbey of Walden in 
Essex, the foundation of his family. 

The figure in painted glass, the head 
of which Delafield has so particularly 
described (note, p. 17) of “some 
Roman Pontiff, with a triple crown,”’ 
was evidently a representation of the 
Godhead. 

There is no reason, nor hardly ex- 
cuse, for the ambiguity in the name 
of the Countess of Warwick at p. 43— 
*« Ela, Ella or Adcla.’”’ Her name was 
Ela, and Ela only, the same as that of 
her mother, the celebrated heiress of 
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the earldom of Salisbury. As one of 
the ancient benefactors of the Uni- 
versity, her name and history ought 
not to be unknown at Oxford : but our 
author commits an error in the amount 
of her benefaction ; it was 120 marks, 
not 220; see further respecting it in 
Wood’s Annals, (by Gutch,) i. 344, 
and other particulars of the lady in 
the History of Lacock Abbey, 8vo. 
1835, pp. 160, 325, where there is a 
plate representing her two fine seals— 
one made for each of her widowhoods. 
She resided at Headington, near Ox- 
ford, and died on Sunday Feb. 6, 1297 ; 
when her body was buried in Ousney 
abbey church, and her viscera at Rew- 
ley abbey. Our author’s quotation 
from ‘‘ Leland” contains a portion of 
what that writer says of her, but not 
in his words. Her sepulchral figure, 
“<in the habit of a vowess, graven ina 
copper-plate,’”’ which Leland saw at 
Ousney, must have been an early spe- 
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cimen ofthat style of art, the loss of 
which is much to be regretted. 

In p. 44, for ‘‘ Hugo d’Espencer ” 
we ought to have had Hugh le De- 
spencer; and ‘“‘ Thomas de Woodstock, 
of the blood royal,”’ should have been 
more clearly designated as Duke of 
Gloucester, and son of King Edward 
III. Im p. 45, in another extract 
from Leland, the name Baretine 
should be Barentine. 

We must not leave Haseley church 
without remarking that the antiquary 
Leland was one of its Rectors, insti- 
tuted 3 Apr. 1542; as was Dr. Chris- 
topher Wren, the father of Sir Chris- 
topher : he was ejected by the Puritans. 
After the restoration Dr. Peter Went- 
worth was made Rector, who had been 
dean of Armagh before the Rebellion. 
We would suggest to the Oxford So- 
ciety that there could be no more appro- 
priate appendix toa memoir of a church 
than a catalogue of its incumbents. 





The Last Days of a Condemned, from 
the French of Victor Hugo, with observa- 
tions on Capital Punishment. By Sir P. 
H. Fleetwood, Bart.—The tale by the 
French novelist is written with his usual 
power and skill. The preface by the 
editor and translator advocates strongly 
the abolition of capital punishments, on 
the ground that crime is not found to in- 
crease in proportion as capital punish- 
ment is commuted for that of transporta- 
tion or imprisonment. The whole ques- 
tion, we think, lies in this compass. Is 
the punishment of death necessary to the 
safety and well-being of society? if it is, 
that sanction is sufficient; but it is in- 
cumbent on the rulers and administrators 
of law to examine and prove its necessity, 
and to take every means consistent with 
the safety of society to avoid the infliction 
of so dreadful a penalty....on this sub- 
ject the translator has given some in- 
teresting details from the Morning Herald 
1840, see p. xvii. 





The New Testament translated from the 
text of Griesbach. By Samuel Sharpe. 
—The text of Griesbach is the standard 
to which critical reference is generally 
made. Mr. Sharpe has translated this, 
‘* making no change for change’s sake, but 
giving the meaning and idiom of the 
corrected Greek text, as far as possible in 
the well-known words.”’ His translation 
will be useful as a companion to the au- 


thorized version for occasional reference 
and comparison. 

Memoir of the Rev. Daniel Rowlands, late 
of Llangeitho, Cardiganshire, &c. By the 
Rev. John Owen.—There is a very in- 
teresting introduction to this work, con- 
taining a short account of the chief sup- 
porters of religion in Wales from the 
Reformation to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, containing information not 
casily to be met with elsewhere : the work 
itself gives a curious interesting account of 
Mr. Rowlands, a very zealous and eloquent 
preacher, who, however, from some irregu- 
larity in his pastoral duties, particularly in 
preaching, was ejected from the Church by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, a circumstance, 
as the author says, much lamented by the 
late Bishop Burgess. At p. 232 we meet 
with the following anecdote of the late 
Robert Hall, ‘“‘ The writer remembers a 
conversation he once had with the late 
excellent Robert Hall connected with the 
subject of converting everything to answer 
one great object. Calling on him one 
morning he found him reading Gibbon on 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. ‘And so (said I) you are reading 
Gibbon.’ His answer was ‘ Yes, but with 
an especial view to the work of my office. 
1 endeavour to make everything I read 
subservient to the ministry, useful for the 
pulpit.’ ”’ 
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The Angelican, or Gallery of Sonnets 
on the Divine Attributes, &c. by Rev. H. 
D. Ryder, of Oriel College, Oxford.—Mr. 
Ryder must be content to hang his harp 
up for a season, while he improves his 
taste and increases his familiarity with the 
best models of English poetry; for both 
in language and in metre he is constantly 
departing from what is correct and ele- 
gant. Ex. gr. 

sa 
Above the seraphim, six-winged each, [floor’d, 
Stood o’er the throne, with golden pavement 
With twain their face, with twain their feet 

did breech, 

With other twain, &c. 

r..o. 
Who self-existent is, but yea and nay, 
Who on his own almightiness is staid ; 
For what may deem’d be of one who should 
A son eternal be, and this his trade ? [ge. 
Who's what he might, was ever what he could, 

P, 29. 
defies 
The ills of life, like matin lark that sings 
To catch fresh inspirations from its mate 
That broods in silence o’er her low built nest, 
Sitting on eggs with matron air and state. 

P. 41. 

What might his blessed face and power reflect 

When he of all things one to man forbade, 
Whereat that dusky serpent did defect 

To himimpugn, who all foundations laid, 
His own undoing then he reckless did, 

Arraying trained man in skin of slaughter’d 
kid. 

P. 45. 

From Balearic islands sought to run, 

The archer and the slinger with his sling, 

The Spaniard who might never conquered be, 

But ’gainst the yoke would proud defiance fling, 

The Gaul who flock’d wherever he might see 

The victor’s standard; then of Troy’s young- 
ling, 

The wrong he ’veng’d to Dido’s tender soul, §c. 

P. 45. 

Till manes of Cannx’s knights, long unallay’d, 
On Zama’s field his brave career untimely 





staid. 
P. Gi. 
Young Hope, the child of Faith, ene murky 
night, {sea, 


When clouds, like floating islands o’er the 
Or ships that from their moorings broke 


outright, [Se- 
Saddened with inky stain éhe sky-blue glee, 
oe i 


E’en as aneagle with maternal cheer 

Doth court her eaglets from the rocky rims, Se. 
P. 78. 

To hunting horns down each converging glade 
That call, re-call, and urge upon the lair, 

Deep baying dogs when hottest scent is laid, 
That maddening on like bloodhot lava pour, 

When resolute at bay is posed the rude wild 

boar, 
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P. 82. 

And so in after age, the great Gustave [&c. 
*Gainst modern pay-gods buckled on his mail, 

P. 86. 

Content that laurels should his sun-like brow 

With glory wreath, not shade, great Scipio, 

More great than vaunted Regulus, 1 vow 

Than whom thou ne’er may’st find a greater 
trio, 

If not in ancient days, how much less now, &c. 

P. 109. 

Two ragged pasturing steeds, a vagrant pair, 
Go grazing on thro’ many a briery brake, 
Of bay the one—the other grey, his hair 
With tatter’d mains and whisking tails they 
take 
Their way, like pilgrims clad in palmer weeds, 
Or friar of orders grey about to kneel, 
Their high-bon’d hips bespeak their famish’d 
needs, &c. 
P. 126 
He rising from his thicket or his cave, [lash, 
With passionate tail his raving flank doth 
His flowing mane erect with maniac rave, 
His eyeballs glaring for the human hash, §¢s 

If such is the poetry which they teach 
at the present day at Oriel : we can only 
say, it was very different in our time. 

Principles of Botany, \c. for the use 
of Students of Medicine. By W. H. 
Willshire, 4.D.—A very correct and use- 
ful little work. We will extract an ob- 
servation or two. 

». 76. ‘* It has been supposed that at 
a particular portion of the root, (the spon- 
gicle, or extremity of the radicle,) absorp- 
tion alone takes place, and the experiments 
of Senebier and others are adduced in sup- 
port of it. Nevertheless it was known to 
De la Baisse before him, that this is not 
alone the absorbing surface, and trom 
later experiments we may conclude the 
surface of the root generally absorbs, 
though the quantity and velocity of the 
absorption may be comparatively small to 
that seen taking place at the extremities of 
the radicles.”’ 

P. 80. Some persons believe that roots 
will absorb colouring maifer along with the 
water in which they are grown, and Biot 
has said that he coloured the white flowers 
of a hyacinth by making it absorb the 
juice of the phytollacca dicandra. This 
same experiment has been instituted for 
more thana hundred years according to 
another writer, but the results obtained at 
different times, have not tallicd with each 
other. From many experiments on this 
subject we are inclined to believe that so 
long as the extremities of the radicles are 
in an unhurt and whole condition, absorp- 
tion of colouring matter will not take place. 
Hyacinths reared by us in solutions of 
very pure carmine and indigo showed no 











trace of these colours, in the structure of 
the radicies under the microscope, though 
perhaps it may be said these colours are 
not fine enough for the absorption of them 
to ensue. 

P. 85. Some curious observations on 
a discovery by an Abbot and Professor of 
Physic at Reggio Corti in 1772, of a mo- 
tion of fluid taking place in the cells of 
certain plants called eharas (plants allied 
to the confervze, found in ponds and slug- 
gish streams) ; since which time a similar 
motion has been seen to take place in other 
plants, i.e. an incessant movement of 
little globules along the side of each cell, 
turning round at the top, and running 
down on the other side, then turning 
round at the bottom, and so repeating a 
continuous motion along the inner surface 
of each cell. They are quite passive them- 
selves, but are swimming in a fluid which 
is moving them along. ‘* The causes (says 
our author) of the motions of rotation and 
cycloses are strictly vital: electricity, gal- 
vanism and contractions of solids all fail 
in its explanation, as was acknowledged by 
the non-vitalists of the day.” 

P. 92. On the temperature of trees: 
“¢ John Hunter made some experiments to 
show that plants must be first killed by 
the cold before it could freeze their sap 
(but which is now known not to be the 
case) ; that the natural heat of plants 
varied according to the species, and its 
native climate ; that the temperature of 
a plant was often six degrees higher than 
that of the surrounding air, and that the 
lowering of the heat of the external air 
had but little influence on the temperature 
of the interior of the plant. The next 
experiments after Hunter’s, of any use, 
were those of Salomé, who observed the 
temperature of a tree, by placing a ther- 
mometer nine inches deep in its stem, 
which was eighteen inches in diameter, 
and eight feet above the earth ; and at the 
same time he noticed the temperature at 
the same depth in a dead trunk. The tem- 
perature of the living stem showed itself 
independent of that of the air outside. if 
the external air rose above 630 Fah., the 
temperature of the tree remained as it was 
before, and showed a lower degree than 
that of the atmosphere; but if the air 
sank from between 360 Fah. to 320, the 
tree remained always between 520 and 74 ; 
but he especially remarked that the 
warmth of the tree sank during rain. 
Numerous other experiments which were 
made upon this subject left no doubt that 
the temperature of the interior of a living 
tree during low degrees of that of the ex- 
ternal air, was always higher than that of 
the latter; but was on the other hand 
always lower when the temperature of the 
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surrounding air was very high. The diffi- 
culty, however, was to explain this. The 
subject was much canvassed, and Nau 
proceeded to examine the question again, 
and came to the conclusion that there was 
really an internal warmth of plants, but 
that it owed its origin only from the in- 
ability of the air within the plant to 
change its temperature synchronously with 
that of the eaternal air, and which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, was sometimes 
warmer, and at others colder than that of 
the plant.” 

P. 109. On the colour of plants de- 
pending on light: ‘‘ There are many cir- 
cumstances well known that tend to 
modify this theory very materially. The 
Fucus vitifolius, says Barfland, removed 
from a depth of 190 feet in the ocean, 
offers a curious phenomenon in vegetable 
physiology. Experiments made by divers 
render it probable that beyond a depth of 
90 feet the penetration of light is very 
little, notwithstanding which this fucus 
was as fresh and green as the young leaves 
of woodbine or grasses.’’ Though the 
statement regarding the penetration of 
light is too limited in the above instance, 
there exist facts to show that @ green co- 
lour may exist, and has been developed in 
complete darkness. Humboldt found some 
grasses and a wall-flower quite green in 
the subterranean galleries of the mines of 
Freyburg ; and a crocus that he himself 
planted there produced green leaves, 
flowers, and anthers full of pollen. Be- 
sides, it must also be allowed that solar 
light may be dispensed with in the pro- 
duction of colour, and that artificial light 
is sufficient for it, though not for the evo- 
lution of oxygen from the coloured parts. 
Decandolle grew some plants in the light 
of six lamps, which he observed to become 
green, but no appreciable quantity of oxy- 
gen was evolved; and Humboldt grew 
the lepidium sativum in the light of a single 
lamp, and the green colour was developed. 
That colour is produced by the immediate 
influence of light upon the solid part is 
untenable in such cases as follow : Wydler 
showed that in a sea-weed taken from a 
considerable depth its innermost paren- 
chyma was of a green colour. The em- 
bryos of rhamnezx and melvacie are green, 
and the same colours are seen in the struc- 
tures immediately surrounding the pith, 
&c. And further, our knowledge is ren- 
dered more doubtful by the fact, that 
certain plants which generally grow in the 
shade, and there produce a green colour, 
when exposed to more light evince a state 
of etiolation. Aspidium patens had their 
fronds quite pale in those spots upon which 
beams of light fell; while the other por- 
tions which were protected from them 
continued green.” 
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P. 127. On the age of trees being as- 
certained by the concentric circles of the 
wood, it is observed,—-“ Malpighi seems 
to have been the first who stated, that the 
number of zones of wood seen in a plant 
was equal to that of the years it had lived. 
This mode of reasoning is now known to 
be open to much fallacy. In our own cli- 
mate, andother temperate and cold ones, 
where we are aware that the deposition of 
one zone of wood takes place annually, 
and only one, we may come near the mark. 
But even in France it was found by Adam- 
son that some elms which were known to 
have been planted for 100 years in the 
Champs Elysées varied in the number of 
their zones in different specimens from 94 
to 100; but which has been explained 
away by supposing that when planted they 
were not all of the same age. In those 
tropical countries in which the wet and 
dry seasons are well marked from each 
other, so will be the periods of vegetable 
vigour, and the separation between the 
zones of wood will be easily seen ; but in 
others in which those seasons are not so 
well marked, neither will be the periods 
before mentioned, and one zone of wood 
will be found running into the other, so 
that no line of demarcation will be seen. 
It has likewise been said, that in certain 
tropical situations, where the atmosphere 
and earth are constantly moist during the 
whole year, two periods of vegetation are 
known, and a harvest takes place in sum- 
mer and winter, and that there ¢wo zones 
of wood will be annually deposited in 
plants. In the island of Lugon, Meyen 
saw, as he supposed, evidences of such a 
supposition. Decaisne has said that each 
zone of wood in menispermacee is the 
growth of several years. Again,—the 
zones are not always concentric to the 
pith; in plants of southern countries the 
eccentricity is greatest, especially in those 
of damp situations. In some cases the 
amount of eccentricity is so great, that 
the divergent portion of the zone ceases to 
have the pith within its circumference.” 

Instructions in Gardening for Ladies, 
by Mrs. Loudon.—We have seldom 
met with awork which more completely ful- 
filled its promise than the present. Under 
such instruction, ladies may undertake 
fearlessly every part of horticulture. 
Milton, when discoursing of Eve’semploy- 
ment in Paradise, describes her as pruning 
and tying up flowers; but Mrs. Loudon 
exhorts the modern Eves to handle a 
spade, and have a digging boot! This is 
good advice. Digging is the very basis 
and foundation of all success in garden- 
ing; anda lady, who, regardless of the 
shape of her feet and delicacy of her 
hands, does not eschew digging, may con- 
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fidently hope to be mistress of all the in- 
ferior and less laborious departments of 
the art. We have read the work through 
with attention, and pronounce it to be 
full of very useful and correct informa- 
tion ; though it is too practical to shine 
much in the way of extracts; but we will 
give two short ones.—P. 69. ‘‘ Watering 
with warm water is very efficacious in 
forwarding the flowering of plants. This 
was one of the things that was most re- 
pugnant to my prejudices in the course 
of my instruction in the art of gardening ; 
and when Mr. Loudon had some nearly 
hot water poured on some boxes of hy- 
acinths, that I was very anxious to have 
brought forward, I could scarce refrain 
from crying, when I saw the steam arise 
up out of the earth. The hyacinths, 
however, so far from being injured, flow- 
ered splendidly ; though such is the force 
of prejudice, that I could never see the 
little tin vessel containing the heated 
water carried out to them without a shud. 
der. The effect of hot water, not heated 
to above 200°, in forwarding bulbs is as- 
tonishing, put it must be observed that it 
should never be poured on the bulbs, or 
on the leaves, but on the earth near the 
rim of the pot. Hot water is also very 
efficacious in softening seeds with hard 
coverings when soaked in it, and some of 
the seeds of the N. Holland acacias, will 
not vegetate in this country till they 
have been actually boiled.’’ 

We recommend the following passage to 
our friends, ‘the Antiquarian Society, 
exhorting them to elect Mistress Loudon 
an honorary member, for a discovery 
which they have been blundering about 
for the last century :’— 

P. 234. ‘‘ There are several chesnut 
trees of enormous size and great age. The 
most remarkable of which are the Catagna 
di cento Cavalli, and the Tortworth ches- 
nut in England. Till within the last 
eight or ten years, it was believed that the 
wood of the chesnut was good timber ; 
but it has lately been discovered that it 
is absolutely worthless, except while 
quite young. The wood that was supposed 
to be chesnut, having been proved to be 
that of the English chesnut oak ( Quercus 
Sessilifiora). The wood of the chesnut, 
when the tree attains a large size, becomes 
what the English timber-merchants call 
‘shaky,’ and what the French call 
* dialled ;’ that is, instead of forming a 
solid log of timber, the trunk when cut 
down is found to fly off in splinters, or 
to divide into a number of angular pieces, 
as if shivered by a blow from the centre.” 


The early English Church. By Edward 
Churton, A.M.—We like both the spirit 
in which this work is written, and the 
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manner in which it is executed. The au- 
thor has shown much diligence in inquiry, 
soundness in reasoning, clearness and 
elegance in composition. He has observed 
and removed some mistakes of former 
writers, and on some parts of his subject he 
has enlarged more copiously than those 
who have preceded him. ‘‘ To write 
the Church history of England (he 
rightly observes) as it is too often 
written, as if the religion of former 
days had been nothing but supersti- 
tion on the one side, and imposture on 
the other, as if there had been nothing 
pure or holy from the time of Pope Gre- 
gory to the Reformation, this would 
have been a much easier task ; but inas- 
much as true religion is never lost, though 
it is sometimes dimly seen, the providence 
of God being engaged to preserve it in all 
ages, it is surely rather the duty of the 
Christian to inquire and mark how that 
providence has from time to time raised 
up faithful witnesses, whose lives and du- 
ties have shone forth even in dark times, 
and whose deeds of mercy have touched 
with good the evil that is in the world. 
It has, therefore, been the aim of the wri- 
ter, while he has not disguised the errors 
or crimes of former ages, to dwell more 
gladly on the bright days of the calendar, 
on the lives and acts of good and honour- 
able men, who founded churches or reli- 
gious houses, established schools, hospi- 
tals, and colleges, softened the rudeness 
of the people’s manners ; improved their 
laws; and who, while they enlarged the 
bounds of the church, and taught the 
knowledge of the true faith, were also the 
teachers of the useful arts and promo- 
ters of industry and happiness in so- 
ciety.’’ The author in his introduction 
justly observes another common fault in 
writers who treat of distant times. ‘* They 
seize on some remarkable instances of 
great crimes or ferocity of manners at 
particular periods, and take therefrom 
proofs of the general character of the age 
in which they occurred ; whereas in many 
cases, if such things had been common, 
they would not have been recorded by 
the historians of those times; for they 
would not have been noticed as being re- 
markable,’’ and he observes in a note :— 
‘* Hume, when he records any atrocious 
deed of these ages, commonly sums it up 
in his history with the remark, ‘such 
were the manners of thetimes.’ See H. 
of England, c. xii. p. 24. If the manners 
of the times had sanctioned such atroci- 
ties, we should not find the punishment 
of the offenders also recorded.’ He also 
mentions that it has been his aim to set 
forth in a different light from what it is 
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usually seen in, the institution of monas- 
teries and religious orders ; and he ob- 
serves on the common misrepresentations 
which have prevailed respecting them: he 
has, therefore, attempted to give a faithful 
picture of the life and manners of those 
honses and societies, not disguising their 
faults or corruptions, but setting forth 
what is too much forgotten, the many be- 
nefits both to the State and to private life 
which proceeded from them. This is one 
of the most pleasing and instructive por- 
tions of his work, and is executed, though 
more briefly than we could have wished, 
with success. On the merits and de- 
fects of the common Church Histories 
our author gives his opinion; suchas that 
of Fuller, and Foxe, and Mr. Southey’s. 
Of the latter, he says,—‘‘ his plan had led 
him to notice very briefly those facts on 
which the author of this volume has 
thought it necessary to enlarge; and in 
some instances it has been deemed right 
to pronounce a milder opinion of men and 
things, remarking Mr. Southey’s own 
admirable maxim—‘He who is most 
charitable in his judgment, is generally 
theleast unjust.’’’ As we have not room 
to make such extracts as we could have 
wished from the body of the work, we 
have directed our readers’ attention to the 
spirit and manner in which it is under- 
taken; but there is one passage contain- 
ing so much important truth in a short 
compass, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of extracting it: it isin the 
XIXth chapter. He is speaking of the 
usurpation of the Papal power over the 
English Church. ‘The lesson to be 
learned from this surrender of the liber- 
ties of the Church and State, is one which 
every Englishman may read in the causes 
in which it began. Had the Sovereigns 
left the Church her own freedom, there 
would have been no popery. There can be 
no revival of popery in England, while the 
Church is free; but if united governors 
seize on the Church's goods, destroy her 
bishopricks, or give them to false teachers, 
and unworthy men—attempt, as the 
Apostate Julian did, to deprive her of the 
power of educating her own children : and 
if the people love to have it so—it can 
only end in the exaltation of power, 
which will defile the altar, and cast 
down the throne. Let the Church be se- 
cured by the State in those rights which 
the law of Christ has given her—let her 
be free, enjoying her property under the 
protection of equal laws, and the State and 
Nation, that so protect her in her free- 
dom, will secure their own !’’ 
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Charge to the Archdeaconry of Lincoln, 
Oct. 1839, by C. Goddard. D.D.—We 
strongly recommend this valuable Charge 
to the attention of the clergy ; for, though 
we have not room to enter as we could 
wish into a full survey of its contents, we 
are not the less aware of its importance. 
The points discussed are reasoned with 
accurate knowledge, as that on excluding 
religious instruction from national educa- 
tion ; on moral training as distinguished 
from inculcation of doctrinal truth ; on the 
true foundation of a national Church, and 
the real ground on which it is supported ; 
on the Church Discipline Bill, which, by 
the bye, we think to be of more import- 
ance to the bishops than the clergy ; as 
the entire jurisdiction of the former is in- 
vested in it, whereas the latter are only 
in rare instances likely to come under its 
power. The question of Church Rates is 
argued on the soundest principles—the act 
for the commutation of the tithes, (which 
we consider destructive of the temporal in- 
terests and possessions of the Church, and 
which could only have been conceived and 
carried into execution among a people 
cold to, and neglectful of, the establish- 
ment which they themselves had founded, 
and which, indeed, is nothing more or 
less than endeavouring to compromise 
through /aw, what was lost in /ove,) is 
only partially noticed on one or two points, 
the Archdeacon having discussed the sub- 
ject in a previous Charge. The two great 
points of all, connected with the safety 
and the continuance of our venerable 
Church, we consider to be—the augmen- 
tation of small livings, so as to have in 
every parish a resident pastor, and the 
building places of worship, whether noble 
churches, or plain and humble chapels, to 
keep pace as far as possible with the in- 
creasing population. On these two points 
we take the existence of the national 
Church to depend. 


Observations on the dangerous princi- 
ples of the Tithe Commutation Acts, by 
the Rev. Charles Miller, Vicar of Har- 
low, Essex. 2nd Edit.—In this admir- 
ably reasoned tract, the loss that will be 
sustained by the Church in her property 
is clearly pointed out : under the old sys- 
tem, as Mr. Miller observes, the income of 
the clergy, so far as property is concerned, 
rose and fell with the times; under the 
new system this will not be the case ; there 
will be a constant change in the annual 
payments, and these will not be regulated 
by the value of the crops or the prices of 
the times. Again, he shews, ‘‘ that 
lands will not pay tithes according to 
their state of cultivation.” Again, ‘ land- 
owners are allowed to redeem their tithes 
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in part; which may lead to a plan for 
the reduction of the whole: and then the 
clergyman will be converted into a pen- 
sioner of the State. Mr. Miller then pro- 
ceeds to shew the injustice on which the 
Tithe Act is founded. He asks, Why 
are tithes to be estimated according to the 
average receipts of the tithe owner for 
the last seven years, and not according to 
their actual value? No account is taken of 
waste lands, that may hereafter be culti- 
vated,—nor of the capability of the soil 
of bearing increased produce. ‘‘In 1792,” 
says the Bishop of Exeter, ‘‘ the price of 
wheat was not materially different from 
what it is now, yet the rents of land have at 
least been doubled since that time, and so 
has the income of clerical preferments : if, 
therefore, this Act had passed in 1792, 
benefices would only have half thew pre- 
sent income. If such an enactment as the 
present had passed in the reign of Henry 
or Elizabeth, the Church would now be 
suffering an annual loss of £2,186,504! ! 
There are many other most valuable obser- 
vations on the subject, which, however, we 
have not room to extract. We observe with 
pleasure, that Mr. Miller himself declines 
commuting his tithes, and intends to pe- 
tition Parliament against the Act. 


British Fleets and English Prospects. 
—That ‘‘a Man of War is a floating hell,’’ 
and that, to use Captain Marryat’s autho- 
rity, ‘‘there is no character so devoid of 
all principle as that of the British sailor 
and soldier,” are the two afflicting facts 
which it is the object of the author of this 
excellent little tract to prove, and so to 
impress upon the mind of the Govern- 
ment and the country, as to induce them 
to take immediate steps to remedy so great 
an evil, by improved discipline and reli- 
gious instruction. 


Epistles of Joseph Hall, D.D. Bishop 
of Norwich. Selected and edited by W. 
Hale Hale, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s.— 
The Epistles selected in this judicious re- 
print are twenty-seven, and are such, to 
use the Archdeacon’s words, “as exhibit 
in the most striking manner that calm and 
subdued tone of feeling which charac- 
terises the beautiful temper of the chris- 
tian, and which, at least for a while, is 
found in most persons in the first periods 
of suffering and affliction.” He also 
adds, “ the more perfect the harmony be- 
tween the feelings of the author and the 
reader, the nearer will the character of the 
reader approach to that of the humble 
penitent and peaceful christian.” 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Theexhibition which has recently closed 
at the Royal Academy contained 1240 
works, including miniature drawings. 
Many of them were large—too large con- 
sidering the very inadequate size of the 
rooms. The members of the Academy 
are limited to eight pictures each, but it is 
evident to everybody that limitation, as to 
number, is a mere farce, unless there be 
some limitation also as to dimensions ; and 
this is a matter to which attention cannot 
be too soon directed, because artists, not 
of the Academy, but who have, in com- 
mon with the members of the institution, 
a claim to participation in its benefits, 
suffer great injustice by the exclusion of 
their pictures from the annual display, if 
they be pictures of merit, and we under- 
stand that more confessedly fine paintings 
were this year rejected, simply from want 
of space, than have been placed on the 
walls. The rooms do not appear to be half 
large enough, and the most judicious use 
ought therefore to be made of what space 
there is. 

Among the works best calculated to 
please the visitor of refined taste and 
judgment, may be mentioned with safety 
the Irish Whiskey Still of Sir Davip 
Witkir. The master ‘has, in this com- 
position, called into action all the energy 
of expression, and much of the delicacy of 
pencilling which are conspicuous in the 
produetions for which he was celebrated 
twenty years ago. If Sir David had but 
a correct eye for flesh tints, and a some- 
what stronger feeling for feminine beauty, 
he would be perfect; but, even in the 
Blind Fiddler which graces the National 
Gallery, these drawbacks have to be la- 
mented. Seven other pictures, including 
a Portrait of the Queen, have been con- 
tributed by the same able artist. 

Mr. Mac tse carries everything before 
him in another style of art. His taste is 
more forthe supernatural and romantic. 
His Banquet scene in Macbeth has been 
the grand attraction of a numerous class 
of gazers. The countenances he has con- 
trived to impart to Lady Macbeth and her 
guilty consort are so extravagantly horri- 
ble—so exceeding all imaginable truth— 
as to border, in our estimation, upon bur- 
lesque. Macbeth shrinks from the vision 
supposed to have taken his place, and the 
notion of introducing a sort of shadow, 
though far-fetched, is considered by many 
as a felicitous idea. The picture, with all 
its grotesqueness, and notwithstanding its 
palpable defects of colour and hardness of 
execution, displays much ability, 


ARTS. 


Mr. LANDSEER, in the canine depart- 
ment, had several very clever things. His 
Lion Dog, ihe property of the Duchess of 
Kent, was the most to our fancy. 

STANFIELD is equally effective in land- 
scape, but there was nothing in the works 
which he exhibited this year to distinguish 
him from his former self. Where all are 
so good it is needless to particularise with 
any minuteness, but his view of Citara, in 
the Gulf of Salerno, may be named with 
confidence as a work of undoubted merit. 

Roserts affords us an opportunity of 
seeing, through the medium of his able 
pencil, many of the interesting scenes 
which he has embodied, as the result of 
his wanderings in the East. The work 
entitled, Remains of the Portico of the 
lesser Temple at Baalbeck was unsurpassed 
by any picture of its class in the rooms, 

TuRNeER exhibited seven pictures of 
various interest and merit, but we may 
observe of them in a general way, that 
they were, for the most part, much the 
same thing over again—painted wholly 
with a view to effect, and so mystified and 
indistinct, as regards the local objects 
professed to be depicted, that the 
would-be connoisseur dwells upon them 
in doubt whether or not too great a li- 
liberty has been taken with his as- 
sumed gullibility. Doubtless there are 
many persons who are enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Mr. Turner’s genius, for the 
simple reason assigned by the Frenchman, 
namely, that he must unquestionably be 
fine because they do not understand him. 
The artist has seldom of late exhibited 
any thing but his golden pictures; but 
this year, there was a fair proportion of 
silver ditto. Yellow and white are the 
conflicting elements of Mr, Turner’s phi- 
losophy of colour, 

Inskipr exhibited but a single picture 
—a Hencoop ; but, while it was among the 
least obtrusive, it was unquestionably one 
of the most artist-like productions in the 
gallery ; a little rustic feeding a brood of 
chickens at a cottage door is the subject, 
and with these slender materials, the ar- 
tist works out a tale of innocence and 
happiness, with infinite truth, simpli- 
city, and feeling. This little piece has 
been selected by the winner of the 80/, 
prize of the Art Union (Mr. Balchin) a 
choice which does credit to his judgment. 

C. LANDSEER’s picture of Nel/ Gwynne 
is not very learnedly treated, nor is there 
any originality of style about it: but 
the ‘ orange-girl’s’’ features are very 


pretty, and the work is otherwise unex- 
ceptionable, 


The Reduced Gentleman’s 
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Daughter, by Mr. RevGRAVE, might be 
supposed to have been painted by the 
same hand. In tone, colour and arrange- 
ment, the identity is perfect. Sir A. W. 
Caxtcotr, abandoning for the moment 
his landscapes, exhibited a figure-piece, 
Milton dictating to his daughters, but we 
do not perceive the motive of the change. 
The landscapes are far more agreeable to 
us than the figures. Evry exhibited an 
Andromeda, and two or three other pic- 
tures, displaying fine examples of the hu- 
man form. His colouring is as rich and 
harmonious as ever. In the portrait de- 
partment we may notice with approbation 
the specimens of Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FAULKNER, HEALEY, and Smitu. Miss 
Kerarsvey is rapidly improving in this 
branch of the arts. The President, Sir 
M. A. Sues, exhibited one good head ; 
for the rest, his portraits were but indif- 
ferent; nor can we bestow any higher 
praise on those of PickERSGILL, PATTEN, 
and Brices. Patten’s Prince Albert, 
about which much expectation was raised 
a few months since, turns out to be a sad 
wishy-washy affair, and the thin face and 
thick legs given by Briggs to Lord Glen- 
elg, are out of nature. 

In the miniature-room there was a host 
of clever things ; we missed the beautiful 
examples of Mr. DenninG, but ABRA- 
HAM RoBERTSON and others were seen 
to great advantage. 

The returned pictures, deemed by the 
Academy worthy of places in the exhibi- 
tion, amounted, we understand, to nine 
hundred. The distress to some, and dis- 
appointment to other of the artists send- 
ing them, may be imagined. More room 
must be procured. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN, SOMERSET HOUSE. 

June 26. The annual distribution of 
prizes, in this useful institution, took 
place in the great room of the School at 
Somerset House. The Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere, M.P., President of the Board 
of Trade and Patron of the school, acted 
as chairman. Mr. Cockerell, on the part 
of the Committee convened to decide on 
the merits of the competitors, stated that 
the candidates, in all the classes, amounted 
to about a hundred ; and that the general 
result was very satisfactory, and proved 
that great progress had been made during 
the last year. The principal prizes were : 
—l. Mr. E. Stone, 5/. 5s. figured silk 
for ladies’ dresses. 2. Mr. J. C. Har- 
rison, 5/. 5s. a figured ground mousseline 
de laine. 3. Mr. O. Hudson, 5/. ds. 
arabesque painting. 4. Mr. G. F. Lam- 


bert, 5d. 5s. an architectural frieze. 5. 
Mrs, O. Hudson, 5/, 5s, jewellery in the 
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Elizabethan style. 6. Mr. W. C. Wild, 
51. 5s. a drawing-room paper. 7. Mr. G. 
F. Lambert, a copy of ‘‘ Flaxman’s Lec- 
tures on Sculpture,’’ for the best model in 
plaster from a prescribed outline. 8. Mr. 
O. Hudson, a copy of ‘ Jackson on 
Wood Engraving,’’ for the best design of 
an ornamental title-page drawn on wood. 

There were also four additional pre- 
miums awarded by the Council, and five 
premiums to the elementary classes. 

Sir David Wilkie addressed the meet- 
ing, and stated the great satisfaction he 
experienced from witnessing the progress 
of improvement in this school, to the 
utility of which he gave his decided testi- 
mony. 





ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 

A very interesting series of old Eng- 
lish portraits, long the property of the 
Drummond family, at Stanmore Park, 
have, in consequence of the estate passing 
into the hands of the Marquess of Aber- 
corn, been dispersed by the hammer of 
Christie and Manson. The first, in point 
of date, was a full-length, by Peter Mire- 
veldt, of Henry Prince of Wales, son of 
James I., in a suit of “liver colour 
satin ;’’ this was sold for 27/. Gs. The 
next was a half-length, by Dobson, of 
Henrietta-Maria, in a white dress, with a 
yellow and red background; sold for 40/. 
19s. Two full-sized copies, by Dobson, 
after Vandyck, of Charles I. seated with 
Prince Charles at his knee, and of Hen- 
rietta-Maria with the baby Duke of York 
in her arms, sold, the former for 542, 12s. 
the latter for 527. 10s. There was one 
Lely amazingly fine,—the well-known and 
engraved half-length of John Wilmot 
Earl of Rochester, in a cuirass, and in an 
easy, thoughtful attitude, the head and 
hands painted with great delicacy and 
truth; this brought 21/7. A full-length 
of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth 
sold for 24/7. 13s. 6d.; a full-length of 
Harry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban’s, the 
beloved of Henrietta-Maria, for 16/. 5s. 
Gd.; and a full-length of Charles Stewart, 
Duke of Richmond, for 18/. 7s. 7d. ; all 
three by Sir Peter Lely. Then came the 
Knellers ; and first, in point of merit, 
was a half-length of Nell Gwynne, in a 
blue dress, with a wreath in her left 
hand ; this picture of ‘‘ pretty witty Nell,”’ 
as Mr. Pepys delights to call her, brought 
231. 2s. Not inferior was an admirable 
half-length of Charles 11. seated, wearing 
the robes of the Garter,—a very charac- 
teristic likeness, sold for 251. 4s. A 
full-length of the same, a presumed Lely, 
and in the same atiitude as Kneller’s 
half-length, sold for 36/. lis. A full- 
length of Shedflicld, Earl of Mwygraye, a 
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fine and intelligent head, sold for 23/. 
2s.; and a whole-length of the second 
Villiers for 167. 5s. 6d. A full-length of 
James IJ., when Duke of York, sold for 
151. 4s. 6d., and a full-length of Prince 
Rupert for 14/. 3s. 6d. A whole-length 
of William III., when Prince of Orange, 
sold for 112. Os. 6d.; and of William, 
when King of England, for 14. 3s. 6d. 
But the best male specimen of Kneller’s 
pencil sold for the trifling sum of six 
guineas,—a half-length of Gregory Has- 
card, Dean of Windsor, in his robes; 
the whole picture excellent, the head in- 
ferior only to the famous portrait of Dr. 
Wallis (Kneller’s most talked-of work) 
in the gallery at Oxford. Few of these 
pictures, it will be seen, brought any 
great price, their size deterred pur- 
chasers ; and those who bought covered 
their walls at a cheap rate and in good 
taste. That Lely and Kneller seldom 
varied the position of their full-length 
portraits these pictures sufficiently at- 
tested. 


MR. ESDAILE’S COLLECTIONS. 

Messrs. Christie and Manson have 
lately dispersed the valuable collection 
of the late William Esdaile, esq.—a ca- 
binet well known as one of the largest 
and most valuable in England. Its extent 
may, in some manner, be imagined by its 
taking sixteen days to dispose of. The 
chief attractions were the Rembrandts 
and Claude drawings, from the collection 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and purchased 
by Mr. Esdaile after the President’s 
death. Several gems of great beauty 
were amongst them. His general col- 
lection of drawings was very extensive, 
including specimens of most of the dis- 
tinguished artists of the different schools, 
selected from the remarkable collections 
which have been dispersed during the 
last half century. Among the engrav- 
ings and etchings the works of Rem- 
brandt were very complete. His exqui- 
site etching of ‘‘ Christ healing the Sick 
in the Temple,’’ called the Hundred 
Guilder print, was purchased for G, Hol- 
ford, esq. for 2311. It is, by able judges, 
pronounced to be the most beautiful im- 
pression extant of the plate. The works 
of the early Italian engravers were very 
valuable, and included several of the 
most capital production’ of Mare An- 
tonio. Many of the choice articles in the 
sale were purchased for distinguished 
amateurs in Holland and Germany ; but 
the greater proportion of the ‘collection 
was purchased by the London dealers, 
Mr. Woodburn, Mr. Tiffin, and Messrs. 
Hodgson and Graves. 





THE GOODWOOD SHIELD. 

The grand prize to be contended for at 
the approaching Goodwood races is a 
large and solid silver shield, designed by 
Mr. Bozzoni, an Italian artist now resi- 
dent in this country. It is thirty-two 
inches in diameter, and of the weight of 
450 ounces. its classical bas-relief is 
commemorative of the first race instituted 
by Achilles in honour of his friend 
Patroclus. The seated figure of Achilles 
occupies the centre of the shield, and 
surrounding him are the principal deities 
of the race, Apollo and Minerva; also 
Agamemnon, Nestor, Diomed, and others. 
Around these are various charioteers in 
the act of contending for the prize, al- 
though the victor has already reached 
the goal, and has descended from his car 
to abide the award. The base of the 
shield is occupied with a remarkably 
well-grouped trio, consisting of the fe- 
male, who forms the most valuable prize, 
with another bearing the vase included 
in it, and a third conducting both to the 
winner, on whom a winged Victory is 
placing in the coronal wreath. The figure 
of the horse is remarkably well modelled ; 
it is represented in a state of nature, in 
which only it could with propriety have 
formed a part of the design. The sculp- 
ture is in bold but well-harmonised re- 
lief, and is honourable, as well to the 
artist, as to Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, 
the manufacturers, who have employed 
him. 


The Committee of Management for 
the erection of a monument in honour of 
the late Adm. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
G.C.B., have entrusted its execution to 
Mr. Baily, who has agreed to complete it 
for 1000/7. The statue is not to be less than 
eight feet high, and both it and the pe- 
destal are to be of white marble. The 
monument is to be placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 





The Dean and Chapter are about to fill 
twelve of the principal windows in West- 
minster Abbey with stained glass, the 
most important of all the means of in- 
ternal decoration. We trust this occasion 
will be made a means of advancing the art. 
It is quite evident that for windows of an 
old building we must go back to the old 
method, in order that the whole may be 
congruous. 





The Queen is sitting to Mr. Hayter 
fora full-length portrait, to be added to 
the collection in Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


The History of England. By Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. BELL, and WILLIAM 
Wattacr, Esq. Complete in 10 vols. 
feap. 60s. (Family Cyclopedia.) 

Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the 
House of Commons, in the Parliament 
1768-74. Edited by J. Wricur. 8vo. 

The Arabs in Spain. An Historical 
Narrative. 2vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Washington. By M.Guizor. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve, esq. Post vo. 
Ts. Gd. 

The Stage, both before and behind the 
Curtain. By Atrrep Bunn. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 
Royxe’s Himalayan Mountains. 2 vols. 
imp. 4to. 112. 11s. 
HaGue’s Sketches in Belgium and Ger- 
many. fol. 84s. 
Observations on the Pyramids of Gizeh 


in 1887. By Col. Vyse. 2 vols. imp. 
Bvo. 50s. 

Picturesque Views in Chester. Oblong 
4to. 21s. 


A series of ten Views, &c. of the Land- 
slip on the East Coast of Devon, between 
Axmouth and Lyme Regis. From Draw- 
ings by W. Dawson, esq. the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare, and Mrs. Buckland; with a 
Geological Memoir, and Sections de- 
scriptive of these and similar Phenomena. 
By the Rev. W. D. Conyspearr. The 
whole revised by Prof. BucKLAND. fol. 
20s. 

Narrative of a Tour in Armenia, Kur- 
distan, Persia, and Mesopotamia ;_in- 
cluding a Residence at Constantinople, a 
Visit to Tehran, Bagdad, &c. By the 
Rev. Horatio SournGatre. 2 vols. 
8vo. lds. 

Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde 
and Affghanistan in 1438-39; being Ex- 
tracts from a personal Journal kept while 
on the Staff of the Army of the Indus. 
By Maj. James Outram. 12mo. 9s. 

Wanderings in Germany ; with Moon- 
light Walks on the Banks of the Elbe, 
the Danube, the Neckar, and the Rhine. 
By Epwarp WILKEY. #vo. 8s. 

France, its King, Court, and Govern- 
ment. By Governor Cass, of America. 
8vo. 6s. 

A descriptive Tour in Scotland. lus- 
trated by numerous highly-finished Litho- 
graphs, 8vo. 12s, 


Divinity, &e. 

Sermons by Thirty-nive Living Divines 
of the Church of England. 8vo. 16s. 

Propedia Prophetica. A View of the 
Use and Design of the Old Testament, 
followed by two Dissertations. I. On 
the Causes of the rapid Propagation of 
the Gospel among the Heathens. II. On 
the Credibility of the Facts related in the 
New Testament. By Witt1am Rowe 
Lyau., M.A. Archdeacon of Colchester, 
&c. Bvo. 12s. 

An historical Presentation of Augus- 
tinism and Pelagianism. By G. F. Wic- 
Gers, D.D. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with Notes and Additions, by the 
Rev. R. EMERSON. 8vo. 12s. 

Bampton Lectures for 1340. By the 
Rev. Evwarp Hawkins, D.D. 10s. 6d. 

BeRRIDGE’s Works, with a Memoir. 
By the Rev. R. WuitTINGHAM. 8vo. 10s. 

The Book of Jasher, referred to in Jo- 
shua and 2d of Samuel. 8vo. 10s. 

A practical Exposition of the General 
Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, 
in the form of Lectures; intended to as- 
sist the practice of domestic Instruction 
and Devotion. By J. B. Sumner, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. @vo. or 2 vols. 
12mo. Qs. 

Thirty Sermons on the Doctrines and 
Duties of Christianity. By the Rev. W. 
MupGe. cr. 6vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Plea of Presbytery in behalf of the 
Ordination, Government, Discipline, and 
Worship of the Christian Church, as op- 
posed to the unscriptural Character and 
Claims of Prelacy ; in a Reply to the Rev. 
Archd. Boyd, A.M. on Episcopacy. By 
Ministers of the Synod of Ulster. 6s. 6d. 

Scorr’s Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in France. I2mo. Gs. 

Lectures, Expository and Practical, on 
the Book of the Prophet Daniel; with 
copious Notes. By the Rev. C. P. Mites, 
B.A. Joint Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 
8vo. os. 

Olney Lectures. By the Rev. D. B. 
LANGLEY. I12mo. 5s. 

Jones's Collection of Twenty-one Ser- 


mons in Welsh. ro. As. 
Short Sermons. By the Rev. G, Tuomp- 
SON. feap. 28. Gd. 


Morals and Education. 
Principles of Population, and their Con- 
nection with Human Happiness. By Ar- 
CHIBALD Axison, LL.B. vols. 8vo. 
30s. 
The Obligations of Literature to the 
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Mothers of England. By Carouine A. 
Hausrep. With a Frontispiece. post 
ovo. 58. 

Letters to Buxton on Slavery. By — 
Apams. post #vo. 5s. 6d. 

A practical Enquiry into the Philosophy 
of Education. By JAMes GALL. 4s. 


Poetry. 


The Paradise of Dante. Translated by 
IcHABop CHARLES WriGut, M.A. 8vo. 
lds. 

Griselda; a Drama. From the Ger- 
man of Halen. Hy Sir R. A. ANsrRu- 
THER, Bart. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Meddlings with the Muse. By J. A. 
Simons. 8vo. 7s. 

Sonnets in the Italian Style. By W. 
PuLuinc. 5s. 


Music. 


A general Collection of the ancient 
Music of Ireland, consisting of upwards 
of one hundred and sixty-five Airs, Xc. 
Arranged for the piano-forte. By Ep- 
warp BuntinG. royal 4to. 31s. 6d, 


Novels and Tales. 


Sandron Hall; or, the Days of Queen 
Anne. By Hon. G. BerKELey. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Greyslaer ; a Romance of the Mohawk. 
By C. F. Horrman. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 

The Quadroone; a Romance. By the 
Author of ‘* Lafitte,’’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Prelate. By the Rev. C. S. Smiru. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

The Siege of Lichfield, a Tale. By 
the Rev. W. Grestey. 12mo. 8s. 


Medicine. 


Practical Remarks on the Causes, Na- 
ture, and Treatment of Deformities of the 
Spine, &c. By JoserpH AMESBURY, 
M.R.C.S. &c. Ist vol. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Cursory Notes on the Morbid Eye. 
By Roserr Hutt, Physician to the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Hospital. @vo. 8s. 

Vital Dynamics (Hunterian Oration). 
By — Green. @vo. Ss. Gd. 

Retrospect of Mecicine and Surgery. 
By W. Brairuwairs. Vol. I. No. I. 
12mo. 4s. Gd. 


architecture and Engineering. 


The Palace of Architecture. By 
GEORGE WIGHTWICK. imp. 8vo. 52s. 
6d. 

Specifications for Practical Architec- 
ture. By A. BARTHOLOMEW. @vo. 28s. 

A Description of the Canals and Rail- 
roads of the United States ; comprehend- 
ing Notices of the Works of internal im- 
provement throughout the several States. 


By H. 8. Tanner. Royal 8yo, Los. 


Laws of Excavation, &c. upon Railways. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Ancient Models—Remarks on Church 
Building, addressed to the Laity. By 
CHARLES ANDERSON, esq. 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

Fine Arts. 

Imitative Art; or, the Means of re- 
presenting the Pictorial Appearances of 
Objects, as governed by Aerial and Linear 
Perspective. Being a Manual of Details 
for the Amateur Sketcher and the Man 
of Business. By Frank Howarp. 
cr. 8vo. 7s. 

Numismatics. 

A Numismatic Manual; or, Guide to 
the Collection and Study of Greek, Ro- 
man, and English Coins. By J. Y. Akrr- 
MAN, F.S.A. Lond. and Edinb. Secre- 
tary to the Numismatic Society. An en- 
larged edition. @vo. 21s. 

Mathematics. 

Hints, Theoretical, Elucidatory, and 
Practical, for the Use of Teachers of ele- 
mentary Mathematics, and of Self-taught 
Students, &c. &c. By Otinruus Gre- 
cory, LL.D. F.R.A.S. 12mo. 6s. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing 
year, viz. :— 

For Latin Verse—Vie per Angliam 
JSerro strate. 

For an English Essay—The pleasures 
and advantages of literary pursuits, com- 
pared with those which arise from the ex- 
citement of political life. 

For a Latin Essay—De Etruscorum 
cultu, legibus, et moribus, eorumque apud 
Romanos vestigiis. 

Theological Prize—The Study of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes—On 
the Divinity of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. On the sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures for the salvation 
of man. 

The Examiners for the Kennicott He- 
brew Scholarship, and those for the Pusey 
and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships, have 
respectively announced that they have 
elected William George Sinclair Addison, 
B.A. of Magdalen Hall, to the Kennicott 
and Pusey and Ellerton Scholarships ; and 
the Examiners for the latter Scholarships 
‘* wish to mention with great praise, the 
Rev. John Day Collis, B.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College.” If so, may we ask 
why these Scholarships should be formed 
into a plurality ? 

Erratum. In p. 73, the Porson prize 
was noticed under the head of Oxford in- 
stead of Cambridge, 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

July 21. The Warden of New College, 
accompanied by the Posers, the Rev. A.D. 
Stackpoole and the Rev. G. B. Heath- 
cote, arrived at Winchester College, and 
were, according to custom, received at the 
gates by the senior scholar, who addressed 
them in a Latin oration. The next day 
the speeches were recited, after which the 
medals were awarded as follows :— 

Gold Medals—Latin Verse ‘* Vitrum,’’ 
A. R. Wood. English Prose, ‘‘ On the 
Utility of Eloquence in a well ordered 
State.” H. B. R. Barker. 

Srlver Medals—Latin Speech, ‘‘ Hanni- 
balis ad Milites Oratio.”” W.5%. Miller. 
English Speech, ‘‘ Speech of Germanicus 
to his Mutinous Soldiers.” H. E. Mo- 
berley. 

Bishop Maltby’s Prize—Greek Iambics, 
“ King John, act 3, scene 2,” C, Parke. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF SCIENCE. 

The following have been chosen the 
Vice-Presidents of this Society under 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, the Presi- 
dent :—The Right Rev. Edward Lord 
Bishop of Durham, F.R.S., Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, Bart. M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. M.P., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and the Right Hon. Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor. The 
first publication of the Society (see our 
last Magazine, p. 75) is inthe press, and 
several others are preparing for publica- 
tion. 





THE SPALDING CLUB. 

The Committee of this Club have re- 
solved to print, as its first work, the 
History of Scots Affairs from 1637 to 
1641, usually known by the name of the 
Straloch Manuscript, written by James 
Gordon, Parson of Rothiemay. A tran- 
script has been made from the only per- 
fect copy of the MS. known, in the 
Library of King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
the work is now in the press. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

June 28. Mr. Kay in the chair. 

Mr. Hall of Derbyshire presented a 
series of specimens of building stones to 
add to the already valuable collection.—A 
paper from Mr. J. B. Watson on a prac- 
tical method of striking Gothic arches, by 
the late Thomas Tredgold, was read ; as, 
however, it is already printed in Nichol- 
son’s ‘ Principles of Architecture,” notice 
of it is unnecessary.—Mr. T. L. Donald- 
son then read a valuable essay on Alumi- 
nous Cements, commonly called Parker’s, 
or Roman Cement. Finding fault with the 
want of precision in terms which exists, the 
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writer proposed to separate all cements into 
two classes,—aluminous, or those in which 
clay predominates, and calcareous, or those 
whereof lime is the chief constituent. The 
properties of the Sheppey stone for mak- 
ing a good cement were accidentally dis- 
covered by Dr. Parker in 1796. The 
supply of stone from this part of the coast 
being diminished, much is now procured, 
although inferior, from Harwich, to the 
extent even of 30 or 40,000 tons per 
annum. They may be chiefly distin- 
guished by their colour, the cement pro- 
duced from the latter being as dark as a 
chesnut, while that made from the Shep- 
pey stone is as light as a walnut. 

July 13. This being the closing meet- 
ing of the Session, the President, Earl de 
Grey, took the chair.— Mr. Morrison, 
President of the Irish Institute of Archi- 
tects, having been admitted a Fellow, his 
Lordship addressed him on the advantages 
of co-operation in the future proceedings 
of the two societies.—Letters were read 
from Mr. J. Town of New York, speaking 
of the endeavours that are being made to 
establish an Institute in the United States : 
also from Signor Fossati, and from a cor- 
respondent in Berlin, who furnished some 
valuable information concerning the cost 
of buildings there. The cost of the Mu- 
seum was £48,565 ; the new bridge com- 
municating with it £27,435 ; the school 
of Royal Architects £30,253 ; the Royal 
Theatre £92,857 ; and the new church at 
Potsdam £44,000. 

Mr. Charles Fowler gave an interesting 
account of the warming and ventilation of 
the Long Room at the Custom House, on 
the principle of Dr. Arnott; in the ar- 
rangement whereof the writer co-operated 
with Dr. Arnott. At the close of the 
business the President stated, in the 
course of a very able address, that the 
Council were about to issue a second part 
of the Transactions. 

In termination of our brief notice of 
the proceedings of the Institute, we may 
safely congratulate the Council on the 
amount of instructive matter which has 
been brought before the members in the 
course of the past session, and express a 
cordial hope that a continuance of their 
efforts may produce a like result in the 
next. 





OXFORD SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
May 27. Some engravings of Waltham 

Cross prior to the alterations of Mr. 

Clarke, with a letter respecting them, 

were presented by W. Harrison, esq. 


Some Ecclesiastical Notices from 


Domesday Book were read by E. E. Est- 
It appears 


court, esq. of Exeter College. 
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that, at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
the proportion of the number of Churches 
to the population was about one for every 
four hundred and eighty persons ; and 
that in many districts the actual number 
of Churches, without reference to popu- 
lation, was greater than at present, from 
which it would appear that subsequently 
one large Church was built in the place of 
two or three small ones. This is, proba- 
bly, one of the causes why we have so few 
Saxon Churches remaining at present. 
The existence of about 2,600 parish 
churches is either distinctly stated, or 
implied by the mention of the priest, 
and as only those churches are noticed 
which were in other hands than those of 
the parish priests, or of which the reve- 
nues were partly applied to secular pur- 
poses, there must have been at least 
double that number in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

The first annual meeting of this Society 
was held on the 30th of June in-Wyatt’s 
Room, High-street, which was fitted up 
for the occasion with casts, models, prints, 
&e. belonging to the Society, and the table 
covered with books, and portfolios of en- 
gravings and drawings. 

The Rev. the Master of University 
College, in the chair, opened the pro- 
ceedings by an address to the members. 
He observed, that the necessity for the 
formation of such a Society is shewn but 
too plainly in the neglected and desolate 
state of the generality of our ancient 
Churches ; in the fact that the House of 
God is in the worst state of repair, and 
the least carefully attended to, of any 
house in the parish, just so much being 
expended upon it as the law requires, 
sufficient to prevent it from falling down, 
and no more. While hundreds of pounds 
are expended upon the decoration of our 
dwelling houses, every shilling that is ex- 
pended upon the decoration of the House 
of God is spent with a grudging and nig- 
gardly hand, and the utmost that can be 
afforded is a coat of lime wash, often doing 
more harm than good by choking up the 
beautiful sculptures with which the piety 
of our ancestors had decorated the build- 
ing. It is to be hoped that the revived 
attention to our Churches shewn by the 
formation of this Society, and the cordial 
manner in which the example has been 
followed by the Sister University, are a 
proof of the revival not only of good taste, 
but also of true piety, shewing itself in a 
reverence for sacred things. He con- 
cluded by earnestly requesting the mem- 
bers to make use of the long vacation in 
promoting the objects of the Society, and 
in preparing papers for the ensuing term. 

A paper was then read by Professor 
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Sewell on the ‘‘ Contrast between Gre- 
cian and Gothic Architecture,’’ in which 
he took occasion to notice also the pecu- 
liar characteristics of Egyptian, and 
Moorish, and to point out the connexion 
between true philosophy and a correct 
taste for works of art ; that, however un- 
connected they may at first sight appear, 
they are always found to be coexistent ; 
we never hear of a revival of the one 
without a revival of the other also, and 
that the present revival of both is one of 
the most auspicious signs of the times. 
He also noticed the necessary connexion 
between Gothic Architecture and Chris- 
tianity ; that the two are inseparably as- 
sociated in our minds ; and that ‘it is im- 
possible to study and appreciate the dif- 
ferent parts of a Gothic Cathedral, 
without a feeling of reverence and awe, 
and a deep sense of the piety, as well as 
of the munificence and taste of those who 
could design and erect such an edifice. 
CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

The Council have ordered the following 
two works to be printed, and both of them 
will probably be ready for delivery to the 
members of the Society within three or 
four months :— 

1. An abbreviated Chronicle, contain- 
ing many curious notices of University 
proceedings, from A.D. 1377 to A.D. 
1469 ; from a manuscript in the library of 
Caius College. Edited by the Rev. J. J. 
Smith, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Caius 
College, and Treasurer of the Society. 

2. A Catalogue of the Books given by 
the Founder to Catharine Hall; from a 
manuscript in the Archives of the College. 
Edited by the Rev. G. E. Corrie, B.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

We are glad to learn that the Society 
will probably publish the Ely Cartulary 
in the Cottonian library, the MS. of 
which is now preparing for the press under 
the editorial care of James Orchard Hal- 
liwell, esq. F.R.S. Secretary of the Society. 
The publications of the Society will be 
printed in the same form as those of the 
Camden Society of London, with the 
University arms on the sides. 








THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

June 22. The second annual general 
meeting of the members of this society 
was held as its rooms in Cavendish- 
square. It was numerously attended, and 
included many persons of distinction, 
among whom were the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the President; Earl Spencer, the 
Earl of Essex, Lord Portman, Lord 
Camoys, &c. &c. The report of the 
council was highly satisfactory. As many 
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as 600 new members had been enrolled 
since December last, making the number 
at present on the books 2,600. The finan- 
cial affairs were equally encouraging. 
With reference to the epidemic which 
had lately attacked such numbers of cattle 
in England, and created so much alarm, 
an application had been made by the 
council to the Royal Veterinary College, 
accompanied by a grant of 100/., with a 
view to inquiries being instituted by the 
professors of that college, as to the reme- 
dies best adapted to stop the epidemic in 
question; and Professor Sewell had ac- 
cordingly furnished directions, which had 
been transmitted to the farmers through- 
out the country with the happiest results, 
most of those who had put them into 
practice having borne testimony to their 
value. The disease had not been so ge- 
nerally fatal as had been apprehended, and 
was probably contagious. The Presi- 
dency being annual, Philip Pusey, Esq. 
M.P. was elected President for the ensu- 
ing session, 

The grand meeting at Cambridge com- 
menced on Thursday the 14th of July. 
After various agricultural exhibitions, the 
prize essays were read to a numerous as- 
sembly in the Law Schools: viz. On the 
Storing of Turnips—By Mr. W. E. Teach, 
of Tywardreath, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, for 
which a premium of ten sovereigns had 
been awarded. On the Admixture of 
Sotls—By Mr. W. Linton, of Sheriff 
Hutton, near York, for which twenty so- 
vereigns had been awarded. Ox Early 
Spring Feed—By Mr. M. M. Milburn, 
of Thorpfield, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, 
for which twenty sovereigns had been 
awarded. On Plantations—By Mr. Cuth- 
bert W. Johnson, of Gray’s Inn, which 
had obtained the gold medal. On Gypsum 
as a Manure—By the same, for which a 
prize of ten sovereigns had been given. 
At five o’clock the judges’ committee, and 
a great number of other gentlemen, to 
the amount of about 500, sat down toa 
sumptuous dinner in the fine old dining 
hall of Trinity College; the Duke of 
Richmond presided, and Earl Spencer 
acted as vice-President. The Hon. Mr. 
Maxie, American Ambassador at Brus- 
sels; the Dukes of Rutland and St. Al- 
ban’s ; the Marquesses of Northampton, 
Salisbury, and Downshire ; the Earls of 
Lucan, Chichester, and Lincoln; Vis- 
counts Bridport and Neville ; Lords Lyt- 
telton, Monteagle, Hatherton, Wode- 
house, Braybrooke, C. Manners, and Bar- 
rington; the Right Hons. Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir James Graham, and other 
distinguished persons, were also present. 
Professor Buckland made an interesting 
speech on the importance of geology to the 
farmer. 
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The great dinner took place on the next 
day, in the immense and truly beautiful 
pavilion erected for the purpose, on the 
lawn of Downing College. There could 
not have been less than two thousand five 
hundred persons present. The great ma- 
jority of the tables were laid out in a cir- 
cular or amphitheatrical form, each rang- 
ing above the other in an inclined plane. 
The toast of ‘‘ Success to the English 
Agricultural Society’’ was given by Sir 
Robert Peel in a very eloquent speech. 





FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF PRINTING. 

The commemoration of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Invention of Printing has 
been celebrated with great rejoicings in 
many of the cities and towns of Ger- 
many. At Leipsig, Berlin, Mentz, Co- 
logne, Strasburg, Weimar, Hamburg, 
and other towns, committees of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were formed, and for 
weeks previous the preparations were on 
the most extended scale. 

On the morning of the 24th of June 
the inhabitants of Lerpsig congregated 
in the churches to return thanks to the 
Almighty for the discovery of the art of 
Printing. At 10 o’clock the corporate 
bodies formed in procession and pa- 
raded the streets, and on arriving at 
the market-place a grand vocal and 
instrumental concert took place, many 
splendid compositions having been writ- 
ten for the occasion. At three o’clock 
a grand entertainment was presented to 
the company in the Augustus-platz, where 
accommodation was provided for 3,000 
persons. In the evening the city was 
generally illuminated. On the 20th a 
meeting of the literati, booksellers, pub- 
lishers, printers and compositors was held 
in the market-place, and at three o’clock 
the grand oratorio composed in celebra- 
tion of the event was performed in the 
cathedral church. The entertainments of 
the evening were concluded with a grand 
ball; and the following day, the 26th, 
was devoted to the festivities of the people, 
accompanied with fire-works and torch- 
light processions. 

To Leipsig came deputations from al- 
most every place where a press is esta- 
blished in Germany. There were about 
3000 persons assembled, who walked 
through the streets in procession. No- 
thing could exceed the excellence of the 
arrangements, or the enthusiasm created 
in all classes of the community. The 
whole went off highly to the satisfaction 
of the conductors. We have been fa- 
voured with a sight of a memorial of the 
festival, which is deserving of a minute 
description. It is a large print entitled 
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26 inches in height by 18} wide. Ithas 
the appearance of a coloured drawing, to 
produce which effect it has been passed 
through the press nineteen different times. 
In the centre is a representation, 6} inches 
high, of the statue of Gutenburg recently 
erected at Mentz(see our Magazine for Oct. 
1837, p. 411.) This figure, and fourteen 
portraits of printers in the border, are 
stamped in bronze, after the manner of 
Dobbs’s patent, and were consequently 
the last printed. Behind the statue is a 
landscape view of Mentz, in various very 
beautiful colours. Above, and around, is 
a canopy of Gothic architecture, in the 
sides of which are statues of Faust and 
Schoeeffer represented as of stone, and 
above a wheel window, containing in the 
centre the arms of Mentz, surround- 
ed by those of twelve other cities, and 
supported by those of the kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Saxony. The whole has 
a splendid effect. A leaf of descrip- 
tion is printed in a corresponding size, 
in gold letters, with initials and other 
ornaments in silver and red gold. We 
extract from it the names of the twelve 
cities with the dates of their respective 
years of first printing, viz.—Bamberg, 
1455, Straasburg, 1466, Céiln, 1467; 
Augsburg, 1468, Niirnburg, 1470, Ulm, 
1473, Basel, 1474, Leipsig, 1480, Wien, 
1482, Heidelberg, 1485, Hamburg, 1491, 
Tubingen, 1498. And the names of the 
twelve medallion portraits: Laurens Cos- 
ter, of Haarlem; John Mentel, of Stras- 
burg ; William Caxton, of London; Ant. 
Koburger, of Niirnburg ; Aldus Pius Mi- 
nutius, of Venice; John Froben, of Basel; 
Robert Stephens, of Paris ; John Oporin, 
of Basel; John Lufft, of Wittenburg ; 
Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp; Abra- 
ham Ejzevir, of Leyden; John Basker- 
ville, of Birmingham ; John Gottlieb Imm. 
Breitkoff, of Leipsig; Giambattista Bo- 
doni, of Padua; Firmin Didot, of Paris ; 
and Karl Christoph Traug Tauchnitz, of 
Leipsig. The historical part of this compo- 
sition has been the work of Otto August 
Schulz, bookseller of Leipsig, the artis- 
tical execution is by Carl Lewis Hirsch- 
feld, printer, of that city. 

At Srrassure, the most interesting 
transaction was the inauguration of a 
statue, the work of David, to the memory 
of Gutenburg. On the 24th of June, after 
the imposing moment of uncovering the 
statue, when the voice of the assembled 
thousands burst forth, a type of the eman- 
cipated thoughts which the statue is to 
celebrate, the amusements commenced, 
and lasted three days. They were, with 
two characteristic exceptions, such as, on 
all occasions of popular rejoicing, keeps 
the multitude in good humour. The first 
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of these exceptions is described as follows. 
Around the pedestal of the statue 
was arranged all the apparatus of a print- 
ing press; and, ‘during the dis- 
courses’? pronounced at the inauguration, 
this press, served by two printers, 
struck off the French and German text 
of a cantata, which was distributed 
amongst the spectators. At two cases 
worked two compositors ; a foundery cast 
types, which were likewise distributed 
amongst the crowd; and, at the termi- 
nation of the orations, the cantata was 
sung in chorus, with the occasional 
obligato of a military band. The proceed- 
ings of the second day were crowned, at 
night, by a spectacle of novel and appro- 
priate effect. The spire of the cathedral, 
from the platform upwards, was illumi- 
nated with coloured fireworks. A train 
of flame, serpentining from the base to 
the summit, suddenly lighted the whole, 
‘‘ giving a fairy aspect to the cathedral.’’ 
The illumination of private houses was 
general. The festivities ended by a very 
magnificent ball given at the theatre. 

Description of the Statue at Strasburg. 

Gutenburg is represented standing. In 
his right-hand he holds a proof-sheet of 
the Bible, which he has just drawn off 
from a press on his left-hand. On the 
sheet are inscribed these words of the 
first chapter of Genesis, ‘‘ And there was 
light.’? The basso-relievos represent the 
great consequences to mankind of the 
discovery of the art of printing, as having 
occurred during the four centuries of its 
invention in the four quarters of the 
globe. 

Evrore.—In the middle of this basso- 
relievo, and on the left of the spectator, 
is Descartes, in an attitude of meditation. 
Above him are Bacon and Boérhaave. 
On his left Shakspere, Corneille, Mo- 
litre, Racine. Beneath are Voltaire, 
Buffon, Albrecht-Durer, Poussin, Cal- 
derone, Camoéns, Puget. Above Puget 
are Tasso and Cervantes. Above Durer, 
Milton and Cimarosa. On the right of 
the spectator are Luther, Leibnitz, Kant, 
Copernic, Goethe, Schiller, Hegel, Rich- 
ter, Klopstock. Near the frame are Lin- 
nus and Ambroise Paré. Near the press, 
and above Luther, are Erasmus, Rous- 
seau, and Lessing. Below are Volta, Ga- 
lileo, Newton, Watt, and Papin. A 
little lower Jermat and Raphael. A group 
of studying children, amongst them are a 
negro boy and an Asiatic youth. A child 
is symbolical of generations. 

As1a.—Sir Wm. Jones and Anquetil 
Duperron are giving books to some 
brahmins, and receiving manuscripts in 
return. On the left Mahmoud II., read- 
ing the Moniteur. He is dressed in the 
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modern Turkish costume, spurning the 
ancient turban at his feet. Lower down 
is an Emperor of China reading a vo- 
lume of Confutzee. Near him, a Chi- 
nese and a Persian. Then a European 
teaching children. A group of Asiatic 
women near to an idol. Then Rammo- 
hun-Roy. 

Arrica.—On the left, leaning on a 
printing-press, is Wilberforce ; he takes a 
negro to his bosom. Behind him are 
Europeans distributing books to the Afri- 
cans, and instructing young negroes. On 
the right, Clarkson unbinds the hands 
of a negro, and breaks his fetters. Gré- 
goire raises another negro. A group of 
females raising their children towards 
heaven. Strewed about on the ground 
are broken whips and irons. 

America. — On the left, Franklin 
drawing from a printing-press the Act of 
Independence of the United States. Near 
him, Washington and Lafayette; the 
litter presses to his heart a sword pre- 
sented to him by his adopted country. 
Jefferson and others, who signed the act, 
arenearhim. Bolivar taking by the hand 
an American savage. 

At Menrz the anniversary was cele- 
brated on the 23rd and 24th June, by 
two concerts, given by the Philharmonic 
Society of that town, and employing up- 
wards of 1,500 artists and amateurs. The 
first of these, under the direction of the 
Chevalier Neukomm, took place in the 
openair, before the statue of Gutenburg ; 
the second, directed by Lachner, chapel- 
master to the Grand Duke of Baden, was 
given in the magnificent Fruit-market 
erected last year. 

Having been favoured with a letter 
from a friend at HAMBURG, we will de- 
scribe more minutely what there took 
place; which will give also an idea of the 
nature of the proceedings at the other 
cities of Germany. One of the theatres was 
fitted up for the occasion : the stage and 
pit were brought to the level of the boxes ; 
and at the end a fine statue of Gutenburg 
was placed. Over the orchestra were 
printing presses, of various ages and 
forms, from the wooden press of Guten- 
burg to the iron screw press and the 
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cylindrical press of the present day. On 
one side was a type-furnace, and on the 
other compositors with their types. 

On the 24th June the meeting chiefly 
consisted of senators and other authori- 
ties of Hamburg and Altona, the clergy, 
literati, master printers, booksellers, and 
deputations of printers from Holstein and 
the neighbouring districts. The ceremony 
commenced by music, composed for the 
occasion, followed by an eloquent oration 
by Professor Wiirm, giving a concise ac- 
count of the history of printing, and the 
great benefits which have accrued from it. 
Mr. Nestler, an eminent printer, and 
chairman of the Hamburg and Altona 
printers, then explained the original in- 
vention by Gutenburg, and the various 
improvements which have taken place ; 
and, to elucidate his speech, the type 
foundery and the printing presses were 
set to work, and their products were dis- 
tributed among the company. We pre- 
sent our readers with specimens of the 
former. 





Tn the evening there was a public din- 
ner, on which occasion Mr. Nestler pre- 
sided. About 400 persons were present. 
The speeches, toasts, and songs were all 


appropriate. A statue of Gutenburg was 
placed in the room. Meetings were also 
held at other parts of the town; as on 
that day every one connected with the 
trade of printing at Hamburg and Altona 
rested from his labour, to enjoy ‘the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul.’’ The 
daily newspapers were suspended, and 
the politician and the gossip willingly, 
for one day, forewent their ordinary treat. 

On the 27th June another dinner and 
ball were given, confined to printers, lite- 
rary men, and others connected with the 
press, and their wives and children ; and 
on the 29th of June (the public mind not 
being satisfied) the theatre was again 
opened for a repetition of the entertain- 
ment of the 24th. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Mr. URBAN, June 9. 

A few weeks since, as workmen were 
cutting peat in the Edington Turbary 
near Bridgewater, they, at about three 
feet beneath the surface, discovered a 
deposit of British Antiquities, consisting 
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of six celts, five knives, one torques, one 
armilla, one fibula, two rings, and a few 
other pieces, the uses of which do not ap- 
pear. These antiques are of brass, and 
in the best possible state of preservation. 
The celts are of the usual form, but vary 
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in size; the torques is wreathed; the ar- 
milla and fibula fluted and slightly orna- 
mented ; the knives (if knives they are,) 
were flat on the under surface, but ribbed 
on the upper to give them additional 
strength; one of these had never been 
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brought to an edge, and is in the same per- 
fect state as when taken from the mould in 
which it was cast. Of this and of the 
two rings I inclose drawings made to the 
actual size. I do not remember before 


seeing any articles like them. 





The box in which these antiques 
were inclosed, was formed out of a solid 
piece of wood ; it fell to pieces on exposure 
to the air. 

Spear heads, swords and celts, are often 
found in these bogs, but I am not aware 
of any number of such curiosities having 
until now been met with together. 

These antiques are in the possession of 
Mr. Murch of Edington, on whose land 
they were found. 

Yours &c. Samuet HAsELt. 





DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COINS. 


An urn filled with Roman small brass 
and base silver coins was, about two 





months since, turned up by the plough, 
in a field, the property of Mr. John- 
son, of Mount St. Bernard, in Charn- 
wood Forest, Leicestershire. This field 
is situated on the most elevated point 
of the Forest, and is now for the first 
time, since the memory of man, brought 
into tillage. Fragments of other urns 
of coarse fabric were also found near 
the spot, one of which appeared to 
have contained animal remains, and in it 
was also a much corroded iron nail. One 
small thick piece of pottery is of a white 
colour, and painted on the outside with red 
stripes, portions apparently of a reticu- 
lated pattern. These, and pieces of tiles, 
are all that as yet have been found; but, 
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as the ground has only been turned by 
the plough to the depth of 9 or 10 inches, 
it is probable from the above indicia that it 
may reward a further investigation. 

The coins are calculated to amount to 
1,500 or 2,000. With the exception of 84, 
which were detached by the plough, they 
are preserved in mass as found, and may, 
together with the loose ones, be seen at 
Mr. Abraham’s, 8, Bruton Street, Berke- 
ley Square, where they will remain for a 
short time for exhibition. 

The following is the result of an ex- 
amination of the eighty-four. The re- 
verses need not be at present enumer- 
ated, especially as they present no new 
types, and Mr. Abraham has very kindly 
promised permission to complete the an- 
lysis at some future day. 

Number of Specimens. 


Philippus the Elder ; ; 1 
Gallienus ‘ ‘ ‘ > 18 
Salonina ‘i . ‘ 4 
Valerianus the Younger . 2 
Postumus ‘ . ‘ P 13 
Victorinus ‘ ‘ . 2 
Marius ‘ ‘ ‘ > 1 
Claudius Gothicus . . ‘ 9 
Quintillus ‘ ‘ é 2 
Tetricus the Elder . 7 
Tetricus the Younger 4 
Probus ° 1 
Total 84 

C.R.S. -—— 





ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 

The Archeological Society of Athens 
held its third anniversary meeting on the 
12th June, by brilliant moonlight, under 
the columns of the Parthenon. It was 
fully attended; and M. Rizo, the President, 
delivered an able and eloquent address. 
During the past year the operations of 
the Society have been chiefly directed to 
opening and clearing away the rubbish 
round the Tower of the Winds and the 
beautiful portico of the Agora ; to restoring 
and finishing the Temple of Unwinged 
Victory, in front of the Propylea; and 
clearing out the grotto on the Pnyx, 
known as the Prison of Socrates. It is 
the intention of the Committee to bring 
to Athens, during the present year, the 
colossal marble lion from Cheronza, and 
to place it upon asuitable pedestal in some 
commanding situation. Many beautiful 
statues, and valuable and interesting in- 
scriptions, have been brought to light by 
this Society, and placed in the National 
Museum in the Temple of Theseus. 





CUSTOMS OF LONDON. 
A question arose in a recent case in the 
Mayor’s Court, London, whether the 
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goods of a peer of the realm could be at- 
tached under the custom of London. In 
favour of the attachment a case was cited 
in which certain jewels, belonging to the 
King-making Earl of Warwick, and his 
father-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, were 
appraised and sold under the custom of 
attachment. The following is the extract 
of the case from one of the ancient 
journals of the proceedings of the Cor- 
poration preserved at Guildhall, and it 
may be deemed to be of sufficient historical 
importance to be acceptable to our readers. 
The date is 1lth May 10 Edw. IV. 1471. 
Item cons’ est per cur’ q* fecit ista die 
q’nd’m billa original’ pro et in noie Will’ 
Taillor Ald" xfs Georgii ducé Clarence & 
R’c’m Com’ Warwic pro mi &c*. et quod 
fiat super inde attachii oia Jocalia ete. 
per ipos nuper dict’ Will’m pro eisdem 
mi! in pleg’ liberat’ &c*. et q* Jocal’ &c*. 
appreciant’ et vendant". 
E. I. C. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris. The second and third num- 
bers of the Bulletin du Comité Historique 
des Arts et Monuments have been recently 
distributed. They bring down the account 
of each successive meeting of the Com- 
mittee to a late period, and also give 
abridgments of the recommendations 
made by the Committee to various public 
bodies or functionaries. In Number 2 
there is a valuable set of instructions from 
M. Albert Lenoir on Stained Glass ; and 
another on the most judicious mode of 
restoring ancient Organs in churches. It 
appears that five hundred copies of the 
set of Questions issued by the Committee, 
and published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for July 1839, have been returned 
filled up, and have put the Committee 
in possession of facts of the highest im- 
portance. Numerous drawings of ancient 
buildings have flowed in from all sides, 
and the number of books presented has 
become very considerable. Gen. Pelet, 
who is at the head of the Geographical 
Department of the War Office, and under 
whose superintendence the new official map 
of France is making, has demanded spe- 
cial instructions to be given by the Com- 
mittee to the officers intrusted with that 
work, and has promised that every build- 
ing and every antiquity in the kingdom 
shall be visited and reported on to the 
Committee, and marked on a special map. 
The Prefects of several departments have 
also forwarded the views of this body with 
the greatest zeal. The Minister of War 


has informed the Committee that strict 
orders have been issued to all officers not 
to allow any ancient building occupied 
as barracks to be injured, and that consi- 
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derable sums have been allotted by him for 
the preservation of several so tenanted by 
soldiers. He has requested that an espe- 
cial set of instructions in Archeology may 
be drawn up for the use of all officers of 
the army, in order that they may protect 
as much as possible all ancient remains 
that may fall within their districts. These 
instructions have been drawn out by M. 
Lenoir, and delivered to the minister. M. 
Merimée has been charged by the Com- 
mittee to draw up a complete collection of 
all Roman Inscriptions of what kind so- 
ever extant in France, and to publish 
them. No. 3 contains, besides the reports 
of the sittings of the Committee, an in- 
teresting notice of M. de Lafoy’s work on 
the Merovingian Coins of Provence ; anda 
curious abstract of facts relative to the 
building, decoration, and furnishing of 
public monuments in the fifteenth centu- 
ry. M. Merimée, Inspector-general of 
Historical Monuments, has been ordered 
by the Minister of the Interior to visit 
all the churches of the environs of Paris, 
and to report on them. A partial report 
on some of the churches by Mr. Longue- 
ville Jones, has been previously presented 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
acknowledged it by a letter of thanks, and 
submitted it to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, by whom it has been forwarded to 
the Committee. The Committee has in- 
structed M. Lenoir to make accurate 
drawings and measurements of the Hotel 
de la Tremouille, in the Rue des Bourdon- 
nais, one of the three Gothic hotels now 
extant in Paris, the proprietor, a flux 
spinner, intending to demolish it and to 
sell the materials! The municipality of 
Paris has offered to purchase the hotel, 
but the price asked has been so exorbi- 
tant that the transaction could not be ef- 
fected. The Committee are endeavouring 
to get the owner to alter or suspend his 
sinister design. 

The substance of the discoveries and 
observations made by Messrs. Didron 
and Durand, at Mount Athos, will not 
be long in appearing before the public, 
notwithstanding the abandonment of these 
travellers by the administrative department 
of Public Instruction, by whose orders 
they undertook the journey. The light 
they throw on the hierarchical arrange- 
ment of the Greek Church, on its traditions 
and observances, and especially on the 
nature of Greek coenobitical societies, is 
of the highest interest and importance. 
Each monastery on Mount Athos is a 
little fortress, or rather a town within 
itself; and the inmates pursue many 
occupations not very ecclesiastical in the 
eyes of the Latin Church. Many of them 
are good seamen ; all the monasteries on 
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the shore have boats, and all used to 
have cannon on their walls until the Turks 
disarmed them. The monks are skilful 
engravers, good carvers of wood, good 
painters, &c. and carry on an immense 
trade in painting sacred pictures, legends, 
&c. for the use of the Greek Christian 
world in general. A large collection of 
these engravings has been formed by M. 
Didron, and is perfectly unique in Western 
Europe. The monasteries in Mount Athos 
have very few, if any bells; and, as a sub- 
stitute, the priest who walks at the head of 
the processions, (they are always making 
processious,) or who has to summon the 
community for various purposes, carries 
a long block of hard sonorous wood, on 
which he strikes with a mallet; and the 
noise thus produced can be heard at a 
great distance. 

Booxs. The 4th number of the Bib- 
liothéque del’ Ecole des Chartes contains a 
series of historical songs or ballads of the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries, contributed 
by M. Leroux de Lincy, with a learned 
commentary :—a memoir by M. Paillard 
de St. Aigland on the invasions of the 
Normans :—a poem on the reign of Childe- 
bert I. restored by M. Charles Lenor- 
mant :—a dissertation on the public im- 
posts of Gaul, from the commencement 
of the monarchy to the death of Louis le 
Debonnaire, A.D. 840, by M. Guérard, 
&c. &c.—We sce by the 5th number of 
the Bulletin de la Société de 1’ Histoire de 
France, that Messrs. Didot are about to 
publish a new and complete quarto edition 
of Du Cange’s Glossary, with all the addi- 
tions of the Benedictines, and Carpentier’s 
Supplement. This is one of the most im- 
portant services that can be rendered to 
the antiquarian world. The work is to 
fill eight volumes, with triple columns, 
and is to come out in thirty-two quar- 
terly numbers, at only eight francs each. 
M. Henschel, a young German Antiqua- 
ry, is entrusted with the editorship. 

Drome. The church of Tain, a small 
town of Dauphiny, in which Charles V. of 
France, the first who bore the title of 
Dauphin, was married to Jeanne de 
Bourbon in 1350, has just been pulled 
down :—the local authorities and the de- 
partmental architect not knowing how to 
repair it! Some public-spirited individuals 
of Tain have had a lithographic view of 
this church taken previous to its demoli- 
tion, and have published it in Paris for 
the benefit of the poor of Tain. 

Eure er Lorre. Near Chateaudun, 
a valuable relic of the 15th century has 
been brought to light in the shape of an 
oaken chest, which has the date 1431 (the 
year of Joan of Arc’s execution) carved 
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on it. The lid bears two Royal crowns, 
with the initials C. VII. and M. (Mary of 
Anjou, daughter of Louis II. of Naples, 
was Queen to Charles VII.) The sides 
of the chest are decorated with medallions 
carved into figures of knights, females, 
and griffons. The chest was found in a 
cottage half buried in the earth, and used 
for common purposes. 

Betcium. A good example of taste 
and respect for antiquity has just been 
shewn by an honest citizen of Brussels, 
owner of the house called the Maison du 
Brasseur, in that city. Its facade is 
highly decorated with work of the 16th 
century, and he has offered the munici- 
pality, instead of pulling it down, (it is in 
very bad repair,) to restore it completely, 
provided some other houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, of the same epoch, are also re- 
stored in their original style. 

Garp. Some more medals have been 
discovered at Nismes, a place which is 
not enough known to British Antiqua- 
ries, and where more genuine Roman 
antiquities may be purchased than can 
now be obtainedin Italy. Near the ram- 
part of the old Re~an inclosure, west of 
the city, a fine medal in gold, and in most 
excellent preservation, has been dug up at 
the beginning of May. On the obverse is 
the profile of Antoninus Pius with the in- 
scription ANTONINVS . AVG. PIVS . P. 
P. TR. P. COS. I11I.; and on the reverse 
is Pallas holding a victory in her right 
hand: no inscription. Another gold 
medal, smaller than this, has been found 
near Nismes. It has on the obverse the 
inscription D. N. ANASTASIVS . P. F. 
AVG.; on the reverse is a victory on a 
globe: the exergue bears VICTORIA AV- 
GVsSTORVM; and underneath, comos. 

Another gold medal has been disco- 
vered set in a sort of rim, with rays like a 
star: on the obverse is a head laureated 
with the inscription IMP .C .M. AVR 
.» SEV. ALEXANDER AVG. On the ob- 
verse is Mars holding in one hand a trophy, 
intheother an olive branch. The exergue 
bears MARTI. PACI ERO. This is of 
Alexander Severus, who succeeded Helio- 
gabalus. 

Meuse. The Minister of the Interior 
has granted 500 francs for restoring a mo- 
nument by Ligier Richier, a pupil of Mi- 
chael Angelo, in the church of Hatton 
Chatel. The tomb of Ligier Richier in 
the church of St. Mihiel, has already 
been restored by M. Lebrun, to whom the 
present work is intrusted. 

Pas pe Carats. At Arras, in re- 
moving some earth from the site of part 
of the gardens of the ancient abbey of 
St. Vaast, there has been discovered a 
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blue stone slab, 2°62 metres long, by °90 
m. wide, and *18 m. thick. It appears to 
have been a mantel-piece of the abbey. 
There are three escucheons on it, each 
surmounted by an abbatial crosier; the 
first to the left has the inscription under 
it of Sanctus Vedastus, and bears the 
arms of the monastery, Or, a cross 
fitched gules. ‘The middle one bears an- 
other coat of arms of the monastery, viz. 
Gules, a tower or; with the inscription 
Nobiliacum Castrum. This device was 
given to the monastery after King Thierry 
had devoted a fief to the house, and had 
selected it for his place of sepulture. The 
third coat of arms to the right is that of 
Martin Assez, abbot of the monastery from 
1508 to 1537. 

RuoneE (Boucues pu). The munici- 
pal council of Marseilles has charged M. 
Louis Méry, keeper of the archives in 
that city, to draw up a work entitled 
‘* History of the Commune of Marseilles, 
from the 10th century down to the pre- 
sent day.’’ This work, to form at least 
six octavo volumes, is to be printed 
at the expense of the municipaity. M. 
L. Méry, brother of the poet, is inspector 
of historical monuments for the depart- 
ment, and that of the Gard, and is also chief 
editor of the Sémaphore, a local journal. 

SEINE ET OrsE. Rosny, the seat of 
the great Sully, and in modern times of 
the Duchess de Berri, one of the most 
picturesque chateaux of France, and full 
of the richest historical souvenirs, has been 
advertised for sale. In case of no pur- 
chaser taking it ina single lot, the ad. 
vertisement says, that it is to be pulled 
down and sold for building materials! If 
this needless act of Vandalism is perpe. 
trated, it will be a symptom that the an- 
cient families of France have lost all their 
patriotism. 





Sparn. A demand has been sent to the 
Academy of History at Madrid to draw 
up a report on this question, Whether it 
would be fit to transfer to the cathedral of 
Barcelona, the remains of Count Berenger 
III. The reply of the Academy to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior has been that it was 
certain that the tombs of the Kings of 
Aragon in the monastery of Poblet had 
been broken open as well as their coffins, 
in 1835. Inconsequence of this, Govern- 
ment has ordered that a scrupulous ex- 
amination of the monastery of Poblet 
shall be made; as also that all political 
chiefs shall send notice to the Minister of 
the Interior of all churches within their 
provinces containing the tombs of Kings 
or other illustrious personages. 
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HISTORICAL CH RONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 19. 

On the motion of Lord Stanley, the 
House went into committee on the Re- 
GISTRATION OF Vorers(IkuLanp) Bit. 
Lord Morpeth moved as an amendment to 
the first clause that the name of every person 
registered should be retained, as long as his 
right would continue under the present 
law, unless he should have lost his quali- 
fication, or unless he should have become 
personally disqualified, or have died, or 
unless the registry was effected by fraud 
or personation committed after the com- 
pletion of the register. A protracted de- 
bate followed, and in the division the 
numbers were, for Lord Morpeth’s amend- 
ment 296; against it, 289; majority for 
Ministers, 7. 

June 22. Lord John Russell moved 
the third reading of the CotoniaL Pas- 
SENGERS’ Biit.— Dr. Lushington, by way 
of amendment, proposed that all the 
clauses relating to the transportation of 
Hill Coolies to the Mauritius be expunged. 
—After a short debate the House di- 
vided, for the amendment, 158; for the 
original motion, 109, majority for the 
amendment, 49 — Mr. Labouchere moved 
the third reading of the FLour Imporra- 
TION (IRELAND) Bitt. Sir R. Bateson 
opposed it; and moved that it be read a 
third time that day six months. For the 
third reading, 79; against it, 90: majo- 
rity against the third reading, 11.—On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Apmizattry Court (JupcEs’ Sa- 
LARY) Britt being read, Lord Hotham 
moved as an addition to the first clause, 
“ That any such judge, after the present 
Parliament, shall be incapable of sitting 
as a member of the House of Com- 
mons.”—Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 
—Lord John Russell opposed it, but 
afterwards gave way; and, on the ques- 
tion being put, the amendment was agreed 
to without a division. 

June 23. Mr. F. Kelly moved for 
leave to bring ina Bill “ to abolish the 
PuNiIsHMENT OF Deatn, except in cases 
of murder and high treason.”’—Mr. Ewart 
seconded the motion.— Lord John Russell 
declared that he should not oppose it; 
yet he must not be considered as pledg- 
ing himself to support the Bill in all its 
stages.— Mr. Plumptre moved a Resolu- 
tion declaratory ‘ that after the grant for 
the current year, no further payment of 
public money be made to the Roman Ca- 
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tholie Cottece or Maynootn.”—Mr. 
Christopher seconded the motion.—Lord 
Morpeth and Sir Robert Peel opposed it. 
—After a lengthened debate, the House 
divided ; the number were ayes, 42; noes, 
121. 

June 26. Committee on the Recis- 
TRATION (IrELAND) Bitzi, Lord Mor- 
peth moved as an amendment that the 
words ‘ six months before the day of re- 
gistration,” should be inserted instead of 
six months before the 20th of July. This 
would make the plan the same as under 
the present law.—Lord Stanley opposed 
the amendment, and after a long debate 
the House divided ; for the amendment, 
271; against it, 275; majority against 
Ministers, 4. 

June 30. Sir R. Inglis brought for- 
ward a motion for CHurcu EXTension, 
to consider of an Address praying her 
Majesty to take into consideration the 
deficiency which exists in the number of 
places of divine worship belonging to the 
Established Church.—Lord Sandon se- 
conded the motion.— Lord J. Russell 
opposedit. He considered that there was 
no justifiable reason to impose burdens 
upon all classes and sects for the objects 
contemplated. ‘The Church stood well at 
present with the people, and it was not 
prudent to run the risk of injuring its 
popularity. Besides, there were other 
means of supplying the want. A con- 
siderable sum might be raised from the 
improved management of church leases, 
and a small per-centage on the incomes of 
the larger benefices had also been pro- 
posed. When the House divided, there 
appeared, for the motion, 149: against it 


Howse or Lorps, July 9. 

On the bringing up of the report of the 
Canava GoveRNMENT Biti, the Duke 
of Wellington moved as an amendment, 
that the period to elapse between the 
actual union of the two Provinces and 
the publishing of the proclamation, should 
be extended from six to fifteen months. 
This was agreed to; as was also an 
amendment authorising the Governor and 
two-thirds of the Council to suspend a 
member for improper conduct. A pro- 
posal was made by Lord Ellenborough, 
that a larger share in the representation 
should be allotted to Lower Canada than 
to the Upper Province, but opposed by 
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Lord Melbourne, and negatived. The 
Earl of Aberdeen withdrew the Scotcu 
Cuurcu Benerices Bitt.—The report 
on the Municrpat Corporations (IRE- 
LAND) BILL was brought up and agreed 
to. 

July 13. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Canapa (Go- 
VERNMENT) Bitu, the Duke of Welling- 
ton said, that nothing which had trans- 
pired since the second reading of the Bill, 
had induced him to alter the opinion he 
then entertained on the question. He 
recommended their lordships to send the 
measure down for further consideration 
in the other House. If the opinion of 
the Legislature in Lower Canadacould not 
be obtained, that given by the Assembly of 
the Upper Province should at least have 
been free and unbiassed by an govern- 
ment influence. — Viscount Melbourne 
replied ; and, after some remarks from 
other Peers, the Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Houses or Commons, July 6. 

Lord Stanley announced his intention 
of withdrawing the much, but hitherto 
vainly, contested Recistration BILL ror 
IRELAND until the next Session, because 
he despaired of carrying it to the House of 
Lords during the short period of the pre- 
sent which still remained before him. — 
His lordship dwelt with lively satisfaction 
on the number of divisions which he had 
encountered, wherein the whole combined 
force of the Government, including that 
of O’Connell, had been arrayed against 
his Bill, in one of which only had the 
Ministers been successful, being defeated 
in nine cases out of ten, 

July 14. Mr. Hume moved an Address for 
opening the British Museum and National 
Gallery on Sundays, after divine service, 
during the hours allowed to places where 
beer and spirits are sold.—Sir Rodert 
Inglis and Mr. Goulburn spoke against 
the motion. — Lord John Russell said, 
that the opening of one place of amuse- 
ment would presently lead to the opening 
of others. The same argument would 
justify the drama; and so, by degrees, 
would wear away all distinction between 
one day and another. For the motion, 
44; against it, 82. 

July 15. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the PunisuMenT oF Deatu 
Bit. On the fourth paragraph, relative 
to “the setting on fire or destroying 
Queen's ships, or other property belong- 
ing thereto,” being put, Lord John Rus- 
sell objected to the abolition of the pu- 
nishment of death for this offence, on the 
ground that it partakes of the nature of 
treason. After some further discussion 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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the House divided; for the retention of 
the paragraph, 40; against it, 30.—Lord 
John Russell then moved the rejection of 
the next paragraph, which removes the 
penalty of death for Rape, and certain 
other crimes against the person. He 
thought that it might be possible to frame 
a clause for visiting with the punishment 
of death the more aggravated cases of rape. 
—Sir R. Inglis supported the noble lord’s 
motion.—Ona division the paragraph was 
retained by 50 against 25.—Lord J. Rus- 
sell then said, that, as the contest was 
plainly for the total abolition of the pu- 
nishment of death, he should not continue 
to oppose the clauses in detail, but should 
give his resistance to the Bill on the re- 
port, or on the third reading, or both. 

July 16. The County ConsTaBuLARY 
Bi. was read a third time, and passed. 

July 21. Mr. Grimsditch moved that 
the Poor Law Commission Bit be read 
a third time that day six months. ‘The 
hon. member said that it was time the 
labours of the Commissioners should 
cease.—Mr, Slaney supported the Bill, 
and appealed to a comparison between 
the present state of the country and its 
condition anterior to the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill.—Mr. For 
Maule said that his noble friend, Lord 
John Russell, would be prepared next Ses- 
sion to go into the whole question, when 
the point whether the Commissioners 
should be continued, how many Commis- 
sioners there should be, and for how long 
a continuance, would be fully discussed. 
The Uouse divided: for the amend- 
ment, 16; for the third reading, 74. The 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 22. On the order of the day for 
going into committee on the AFrriRMaA- 
TION BILL, Mr. Goulburn objected to its 
principle, considering this general kind 
of exemption as wholly distinguishable 
from a mere exemption of those secta- 
rians whose religious tenets were known 
to be incompatible with the taking of an 
oath. The proposed enactment would 
work most inconveniently in courts of 
justice. He moved that the Bill becom- 
mitted on that day three months.— Mr. 
Hawes argued that, as no practical incon- 
venience was found to result from the 
present affirmations of Quakers, Mora- 
vians, and others, neither was any such 
evil to be apprehended from the proposed 
extension, Honest witnesses ought to 
have this relief, and dishonest ones would 
not be restrained even by the enforcement 
of the oath. Sir R. Inglis supported Mr. 
Goulburn’s amendment. The House di- 
vided, for the motion, 91; for the amend- 
ment, 59. The Bill then went through 
committee. 

2C 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Morella, the last stronghold of Cabrera, 
surrendered to the Queen’s troops on the 
3lst May, and the garrison remained pri- 
soners of war. Espartero had no less 
than 50,000 men, including 2,000 cavalry, 
and 72 pieces of artillery, to reduce this 
fortress. Balmaseda, the worthy rival 
of Cabrera in ferocity and rapacity, has 
fallen into the snare lain for him by the 
Queen’s generals. Believing that he was 
not pursued, he passed the Douro, and 
conceived the bold project of surprising 
the two Queens on their way from Ma- 
drid to Saragossa, where he was attacked 
on the 25th of June, by the Constitu- 
tional General, Concha, and driven to 
the Pyrenees. On the evening of June 
28th he entered France by Larrau, with 
380 men. Some other bodies of troops 
followed, all in great want both of pro- 
visions and clothing, but laden with 
valuables; and on Tuesday, June 30th, 
Cabrera himself made his appearance 
at the head of about 5,000 men. He 
had retired before the Queen’s troops, 
lighting to the last; and although, like 
almost every other chieftain in this san- 
guinary and long protracted struggle, he 
was a monster of cruelty, his firm ad. 
herence to his master’s cause until there 
was no longer any hope of success, me- 
rits admiration, especially when con- 
trasted with the treachery of which some 
of his fellow generals have been guilty. 


Kfe appeared in nearly the last stage of 


exhaustion, from fatigue and from his 
wounds, of which he has received no less 
than fourteen. The remains of the army 
lately under the command of these ruf- 
fians, have continued to pour into France. 
The number of refugees amounts to no 
less than 27,700 men, and others are still 
expeeted to arrive. Proposals bave been 
made to induce as many of them as pos- 
sible to enlist in the foreign legion already 
employed in Algeria, It is said that Ca- 
breraand Balmaseda are to be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Ham or Lille, until 
some final arrangemeut as to Don Carlos 
shall have been made. 

The aspect of affairs in Spain has more 
recently taken a new turn. Onthe I8th 
July Espartero came to Barcelona, to 
press upon the Queen Regent the ex- 
pediency of refusing her assent toa Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill, which would have 
extinguished for ever the hopes of the 
Radical faction. Her“Majesty was de. 
cidedly opposed to him, and, after se- 
veral conferences, the General tendered 


his resignation of the command of the 
army, which the Queen promptly ac- 
cepted. He then declared his intention 
of quitting the city, and the Queen sent 
for Van Halen. A _ sanguinary tumult 
ensued, and eventually Espartero pre- 
vailed, thus virtually constituting himself 
dictator. 
NAPLES. 

The question between this country and 
Naples, which led some time since to the 
commencement of hostilities, is now fi- 
nally settled, although the conditions 
agreed on have not yet transpired. The 
vessels which had been detained at Malta 
as reprisals have been set at liberty, and 
those also which were captured at Corfu 
have been allowed to depart. 


CIRCASSIA. 


A Russian army of 40,000 men has 
been assembled to the north of Kuban, 
ready to commence operations, but the 
Circassians, having by some means pro- 
cured an abundant supply of ammunition 
and arms, of which they had before been 
greatly in want, are confident of suc- 
cess. It has been remarked that their 
opposition to the apparently overwhelm- 
ing resources of Russia, resembles in 
many points the resistance of Greece to 
the repeated invasions of the Persians ; 
and the exploits related of some Cireas- 
sian chiefs will certainly bear a compari- 
son with those of the Greek heroes. 

SYRIA, 

A revolution bas broken out in various 
parts of Syria against the army and go- 
vernment of Mehemet Ali, Beyrout has 
been taken by the Druses and Maronites 
of Mount Lebanon. Our squadron in 
the Mediterranean has been dispatched 
to make a demonstration on the coast; 
and ten frigates containing reinforee- 
ments have been sent by Mehemet Ali 
to co-operate with his son. It was feared 
that a collision would take place between 
the two fleets, but it seems that the wily 
Viceroy has selected for this expedition 
the ships belongitig to his master, the 
Sultan, which he has so long held, ia 
spite of his promises to restore them. 
Even if the English Admiral, therefore, 
should wish to act against this fleet, be 
would be stopped by the consideration 
that he was destroying the ships of his 
ally. 

CHINA, 
Affairs at Canton have remained in the 
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same state, except that the Portuguese 
trade has been re-opened, and the Ame- 
cans, with a prudent regard for their own 
safety, have given up the privileges which 
had been accorded to them, aud with- 
drawn to Macao. ‘The [Empress also, 
who, contrary to the prevailing notions 
on the subject, is represented to have 
been a person of some political impor- 
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tance, has died, and it was expected that 
her death would lead to some important 
changes. ‘The Emperor himself is upon 
the verge of dotage, and the heir appa- 
rent is a boy of tender years. Prepara- 
tions were in progress to resist am attack, 
The troops are armed with bows, spears, 
and the double sword, a weapon peculiar 
to China. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 16. The first stone was laid ot 
a new-Almshouse for aged and decayed 
Watermen and Lightermen of the river 
Thames, at Penge Common. The trus- 
tees of this new institution are the 
master, wardens, and assistants of the 
Watermen’s Company, who have contri- 
buted a donation of 500/. towards its 
support. The members of the court of 
the company individually have subscribed 
the further sum of 8507. One of them, 
Mr. J. D. Brown, of Horsleydown, in 
addition to a donation of 200 guineas, 
has given a freehold piece of land, as a 
site for the almshouses, and has be- 
queathed the further sum of 1,000 .gui- 
neas to the institution, payable at his 
death. The corporation of the city of 
London have made a grant of 500J, to- 
wards the endowment fund, and her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager has become 
Patroness, and bas forwarded a donation 
of 100 guineas. Alderman Lucas, the 
President, has contributed 2607. It is 
proposed in the first instance to erect 
and endow thirty almshouses at an esti- 
mated expense of about 12,0001, of 
which 7,500. has been subscribed. The 
necessity for the plan is apparent, when 
itis stated that the funds arising from 
the Sunday ferries, and which have hi- 
therto been applicable to the relief of the 
poor, aged, and decayed watermen and 
lightermen and their widows, and on 
which 750 pension>rs are now depending 
for support, are rapidly diminishing, in 
consequence of the adoption of steam- 
boats. 

June 18. A portion of Clegg’s Atmos- 
pheric Railway was exhibited at Worm- 
holt Scrubbs. ‘The vacuum pipe is laid 
down between two rails, and a stationary 
engine of sixteen horse power putsin action 
a powerful air-pump, which, exhausting 
the tube, carries a piston through it with 
a present velocity of twenty-five miles an 
hour, conveying carriages of twelve tons 
weight. Of course, increased length of 
rail will give increased impetus, and a 
rate of 100 miles per hour it is calculated 





will then be a matter of ease. One foot 
in 115 is the present rise upon the rail, 
and the carriages descended this by their 
own gravity. ‘They travel without noise, 
and there is no smoke or fire. They are 
in a manner fixed to the rail, nor can they 
get off, and the whole train can_be 
stopped almost instantaneously. The 
undulations of a country can be sur- 
mounted with ease, and there is little 
or no occasions for embankments or 
cuttings. 

June 18. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Queen’s Hospital 
at Birmingham took place under the hap- 
piest auspices. At one the Masonic 
body sat down to a public breakfast, 
under the presidency of Earl Howe, at 
the Town Hall. Soon after, the pro- 
cession moved from the Town Hall to 
the site of the intended building at Edg- 
baston. The Rev. Dr. Marsh delivered 
a prayer for God’s protection; after 
which Earl Howe took his place near 
the stone which had been let into the 
ground. A glass basin, containing se- 
veral coins and medals of the present 
reign, was deposited in the cavity by his 
Lordship. Mortar and a trowel were then 
given to the noble Karl, who spread the 
mortar, ordered the stone hanging from 
the triangle above to be lowered, and, 
having applied the various implements, 
poured on it corn, wine, and oil. The 
stone bore the following inscription :— 

«¢ This stone of a new hospital, to be 
called the Queen’s Hospital, in union 
with the Royal School of Medicine and 
Surgery at Birmingham, was laid by 
the Right Honourable Richard Earl 
Howe, assisted by the fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons, on the 18th day 
of June, A.D. 1840, and in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. — Bateman and Drury, archi- 
tects.” 

The project for founding a second hos- 
pital in this great central metropolitan 
district, intersected in all directions with 
canal and railway communications, em- 
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bracing within its range upwards of a mil- 
lion of people, employed among the de- 
leterious effluvia incident to many of the 
manufactures, hourly exposed, too, to ac- 
cidents from machinery and from mining 
operations, has originated with the Rev. 
Chancellor Law, the enlightened and 
liberal patron of the Royal School of Me- 
dicine. The old hospital was opened in 
1779, when this population did not ex- 
ceed 50,000, while the number of inha- 
bitants at this present time amounts to 
nearly, if indeed it does not exceed, 
200,000. The site of the new hospi- 
tal is elevated, in the most salubrious 
quarter of Birmingham, being in Bath- 
row, about half a mile westward of the 
town: the old General Hospital being 
situated to the eastward. The building 
will consist of two principal wings, to 
be called, after the royal patronesses of 
the institution, the “ Victoria” and the 
«* Adelaide,” and will contain upwards of 
150 beds. At the close of the ceremony 
the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D. of 
Corpus. Christi College, Oxford, deli- 


vered a masterly address to the assembly. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Go- 
vernors of the Huddersfield Infirmary, a 
statement was made by the Medical Offi- 
cers of the Institution, and confirmed by 
the testimony of other Medical gentlemen 


attached to different infirmaries in Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire, that a very con- 
siderable proportion of patients are an- 
nually admitted whose cases would derive 
benetit from sea air or sea bathing, which 
it is not in their power to obtain; and 
that not only would a degree of benefit 
unattainable by other means be effected 
by a Sea-bathing Infirmary, but in many 
cases an actual saving, inasmuch as the 
description of cases relieved by sea air or 
bathing is usually of the most tedious and 
expensive kind. It was unanimously re- 
solved, on the motion of Dr. J. K. Walker, 
the senior physician of the Infirmary, se- 
conded by Mr. Robinson, that this sub- 
ject should be recommended to the con- 
sideration of the friends of the poor, in 
the hope that the knowledge of these 
facts will lead to the establishment of a 
‘Sea-bathing Infirmary in some convenient 
part of the western coast. Meetings have 
since taken place in other towns of Lan- 
cashire and York forasimilar purpose, and 
at a meeting of the medical profession at 
Blackburne, they recommended, after a 
long discussion, Blackpool, as a proper 
place for a Sea-bathing Infirmary. 

June 22. Richard Gould was tried, at 
the Central Criminal Court, for a bur- 
glary at the house of Mr. John Temple- 
man, in Pocock’s-fields, Islington, on the 
16th of March. He had been previously 
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tried for the murder of that person, and 
acquitted for want of sufficient evidence. 
He was now found guilty, and sentenced 
to be transported for life. 

July 1. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Butchers’ Alms- 
houses took place at Walham Green. 
The Butcher’s Charitable Institution was 
founded in 1828; the society allowing to 
their pensioners, men and women, who 
are decayed members of the trade, twenty 
guineasand fifteen guineas annually. Since 
its formation 84 pensioners, male and fe- 
male, have partaken of their benefits. 
In 183] it was resolved that a fund should 
be established to enable the trustees to 
purchase a plot of ground and build alms- 
houses thereon; and in 1839 they were 
enabled to purchase two acres and a half 
of freehold ground at Walham-green. 
Preparations are made for erecting ten 
alms-houses, and Mr. Knight, a butcher 
residing in Walham-green, has under- 
taken, at his sole cost, to erect the lodge 
to the same. Lord Ravensworth per- 
formed the ceremony of laying the stone, 
and has subscribed 50/. to the funds. 

July 6. The London and Blackwall 
Railway, which was projected in 1828, 
was opened to the public to-day. Its length 
from Blackwall to its present terminus in 
the Minories (for it is to be brought into 
Fenchurch-street) is upwards of three 
miles ; and the line nearly the whole of 
this distance runs through a densely-po- 
pulated neighbourhood, and nearly on a 
level with the roofs of the adjacent houses. 
The trains are worked by stationary en- 
gines, by means of ropes, wound round 
numerous wheels or drums. The ropes 
are about seven miles in length, and cost 
upwards of 1,000/. The starting of the 
trains is regulated by means of an electric 
telegraph, by which signals are conveyed 
along the line in a few seconds. At the 
Blackwall terminus the company have ex- 
tensive store-houses and a spacious wharf, 
with a fine river frontage. 

July 9. The trial of Edward Oxford 
took place in the Central Criminal Court, 
for the attempt on the life of Her Majesty, 
on the 10th of June, (already noticed in 
p. 85.) The Attorney General, the So- 
licitor General, Sir F. Pollock, Mr. 
Adolphus, Mr. Wightman, and Mr, Gur- 
ney, appeared for the Crown: and Mr. 
Sidney Taylor and Mr. Bodkin for the 
defence. The Attorney-General stated, 
the prisoner was charged with the crime 
of high treason in its most aggravated 
form, viz. attempting the life of his So- 
vereign. Mr. Sidney Taylor, for the de- 
fence, contended first that the pistols 
were presented at Prince Albert, and not 
at the Queen; secondly, that the pistols 
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were not loaded; and thirdly, that the 
prisoner was insane: that the papers of 
the supposed political society of ‘* Young 
England” were all written by the priso- 
ner himself: that her Majesty’s subse- 
quent behaviour shewed that she thought 
it was the act of amadman. Mr. Taylor 
concluded by calling evidence to show 
that the grandfather and father of the pri- 
soner were both insane, and that Edward 
Oxford himself was not right in his head. 
After two days’ trial, the jury first return- 
ed a verdict of ‘ Guilty of discharging 
the contents of the two pistols at her Ma. 
jesty, but whether or not they were load- 
ed with ball we cannot decide, he being 
at the time labouring under an unsound 
state of fnind.” Mr. Sydney Taylor said 
the offence had not been proved, as the 
jury did not find that the pistols were 
charged with bullets ; but on the jury de- 
claring that it was not their intention to 
acquit the prisoner, they were directed 
by Lord Denman to reconsider the point ; 
and an hour after returned with another 
verdict, “ Guilty, but that at the time he 
committed the act he was insane.” The 
prisoner will pass the remainder of his 
days in Bethlam Hospital, as in the case 
of Hatfield, who is still living, though he 
has past the last forty years in Newgate 
and Bethlem Hospital, his trial having 
taken place in 1800. 

That splendid mansion, Worksop 
Manor, late the seat of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, has been handed over to the de- 
stroyer, and the materials were sold by 
public auction towards the close of June, 
by order of its present owner the Duke 
of Newcastle. This noble edifice was 
erected in 1765, by James Paine, archi- 
tect, who has given the elevation and 
plans in his valuable work on Public 
Buildings. The principal front (which 
extended 318 feet) was of Steetly stone, 
with rusticated basement, the centre pedi- 
ment carved in alto relievo, with three 
figures, representing Divine Virtue, 
Peace, and Plenty, supported by six 
massive Corinthian columns; upon the 
balustrade parapet were 30 sculptured 
vases ; the floors of the entrance hall and 
grand staircase were vein and dove mar- 
ble, with black and gold marble plinth ; 
the staircase of stone, six feet wide, with 
gilt wrought iron balusters, &e. Among 
the interior fittings were enumerated 
nearly 100 mahogany doors, moulded and 
richly carved on both sides ; about 120 
deal doors; upwards of 200 oak sashes 
and frames, the major part of which were 
plate glass, fitted with boxing shutters, 
&e. Nearly 30,000 feet of Norway oak 
floors, with beams, joists, and sleepers, 
the whole in the finest state of preserva- 
tion. Forty chimney pieces, which were 
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furnished at a cost of nearly 10,0007., in 
statuary, Sicilian, jasper, Italian, Flemish, 
Devonshire, dove, and vein marbles, the 
principal part with hearth-stones to 
match, and polished steel and other 
register stoves. The carvings, enrich- 
ments, mouldings, and plinths, in the 
various rooms, were beautifully finished, 
with several Ionic columns, entablatures, 
&e. The roof had recently been erected 
at a cost of 20,000/. There were about 
10,000 feet of Mansfield and Steetly stone 
floors, 6,000 feet of flag paving, several 
stone staircases, and upwards of 200 tons 
of lead. 

A very perfect oak tree, in a fossil 
state, has been recently discovered in a 
sand-pit, at Calcot, near the Bath road. 
Various branches have, during the last 
two months, been dug out close to the 
spot were the tree was found. It was 
only about four feet from the surface. 

The stone on which William III. first 
stepped when he landed at Brixham, to 
secure to Englishmen the glorious results 
of ourgreat Church Reformers, has always 
been preservedas a sacred relic. On the 
spot a tasteful granite column has been 
lately raised, and the stone (black marble) 
has been polished, a suitable inscription 
placed on it, and let into one of the sides 
of the base of the column. On the same 
stone, also, landed his late Majesty 
William IV. when Duke of Clarence, on 
his visit to Torbay as Lord High Ad- 
miral of England. The inscription is— 
‘© On this stone, and near this spot, 
William Prince of Orange first set foot 
on his landing in England, Nov. 6, 1688.” 

Workmen have been busily engaged for 
some weeks past in excavating the ground 
preparatory to laying out Trafalgar-square. 
The plan is in conformity with a portion 
of the design for the National Gallery, and 
which seems to have been lost sight of in 
the almost universal denunciations of 
that structure. This was manifestly un- 
just towards the late architect, as there 
can be no doubt that the apparent eleva- 
tion which the building will acquire, by 
lowering the space inits immediate front, 
will considerably improve its character, 
To Mr. Barry, the architect of the new 
houses of Parliament, has been com- 
mitted the direction of these improve- 
ments; which the following extract from 
a return to Parliament, dated June 10, 
will explain :— 

‘* According to the plan which Mr. 
Barry has suggested (and which, as re- 
gards the excavation of the ground origi- 
nally proposed by Mr. Wilkins, is now 
in progress), the whole of the space in 
front of the National Gallery, with the 
exception of the road-ways forming its re- 
spective boundaries, will be lowered from 
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south to north to the level of the footway 
leading from Cockspur-street to the 
Strand. The roadway in front of the 
National Gallery, and consequently the 
whole of that building, will by this ar- 
rangement stand upon a terrace from 
eight to ten feet in elevation. The ac- 
cess to the square from this roadway will 
be by a terrace-landing and flight of steps 
opposite to, and of the width of the por- 
tico of the building. The steps and the 
sustaining walls, by which it is intended 
upon three sides to inclose the square, 
will be of granite; the posts with which 
it is intended to surround the square are 
also to be of granite, and connected with 
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a bar of iron, as a protection to the respec- 
tive roadways. The square will be ac- 
cessible on the north by the steps already 
mentioned, and on the south by openings 
to be left by the posts in front of the 
Nelson Monument. The whole of the 
area of the square not occupied by that 
monument, is to be either flagged with 
stone or laid down with asphalte, and will 
be open to and traversible by the public 
at all hours of the day. The whole area 
to be excavated and appropriated as a 
place or square will be in extent, from 
north to south, 250 feet, and from east to 
west, 340 feet.” 
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GaZeETTE PREFERMENTS. 


June 12. Wm. Henry Neville, of Esher, esq. 
to be Apothecary Extraordinary to the Queen. 

June 25. John Heathcote, of Leek and East 
Bridgeford, esq. in compliance with the will of 
his maternal uncle Lieut.-Col. Rowland Heath- 
cote Hacker, of East Bridgeford and Chester- 
field, to take the name of Hacker after Heath- 
cote, and bear the arms of Hacker. 

June 26. Brevet, Capt. Richard Doyne, 20th 
Foot, to be Major. Dated 28 June 1838, 

July 1. The Earl of Aboyne to be one of 
the Lords in Waiting to her Majesty, vice Visc. 
Falkland.—Knighted, the Right Hon. William 
Stephenson Clark, Lord Mayor of York; 
Joshua Walmsley, of Wavertree hall, co. Lanc. 
esq. Mayor of Liverpool; William Lowthrop, 
esq. Mayor of Hull; John Westley Williams, 
esq. F.R.S. Mayor of Portsmouth; Thomas 
Potter, esq. Mayor of Manchester; Ralph 
Pendlebury, esq. Alderman and late Mayor of 
Stockport; John Fite, esq. late Mayor of New- 
castle; Alexander Mackenzie Downie, esq. 
M.D. Physician to her late R. H. the Landgra- 
vine of Hesse Homburg ; and John Hare, esq. 
of Springtield, co. Somerset, and of Bristol, 
esq.—Rear-Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 
and K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
taking rank next after Sir Edw. Brace.— 
Charles D. Day, esq. to be Solicitor General in 
Lower Canada. " th 

July 2. Charles Warner, esq. to be Solicitor 
General in Trinidad.—Robert Bernard, esq. to 
be Advocate-gen. and Crown Solicitor in South 
Australia. ; 

July 3. 5th Dragoon Guards, Major the Hon. 
J. Y. Scarlett to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet 
Major F. Westenra to be Major. 

uly 4. Admirals Sir William Hotham and 
Sir Josias Rowley, Bart. and Vice-Admirals 
Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. and Sir David 
Milne, to be Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
—Vice-Adm. John West and Rear-Admirals 
Sir Charles Dashwood, Knt. Sir J. W. Loring, 
Knt. C.B., Sir R. Barrie, Knt. C. B., Sir 
J. Hillyar, Knt. C. B. and Lord W. Fitaroy, 
C.B. to be Knights Commanders ; and Captains 
Charles Gordon (a), Charles Dilkes, William 
Goate, T. T. Tucker, Christopher Bell, Henry 
Weir, and George Le Geyt, R.N. to be C.B. 

July 6. Created Baronets of the United 
Kingdom,—Thomas Fowell Buxton, of Bel- 
field, co. Dorset, esq. ; James Stuart, esq. Chief 
Justice of the province of Lower Canada ; John 
Henry Pelly, of Upton, co. Essex, esq; and 
Jvhn Palmer Bruce Chichester, of Arlington- 


court, co. Devon, esy.—Rear-Adm. Sir James 
Alex. Gordon, K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

July 9. Robert Handyside, esq. Advocate, 
to be Sheriff-Depute of Stirling. 

July 10. 1st Foot, Luke Barron, M.D. to be 
Assistant Surgeon. 

July 16. Charles Locock, M.D. to be First 
Physician Accoucheur to her Majesty ; Robert 
Ferguson, M.D. to be Second Physician ; 
and Richard Blagden, esq. to be Surgeon 
Accoucheur.—Lieut.-Gen. Lord Keane, G.C.B. 
late Commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Indus, and Major-Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
K.C.B. to accept the Insignia of the first class 
of the order of the Doorance empire, conferred 
by the King of Affghanistan; and Lieut.-Col. 
R. R. Macdonald, C.B. late Mil. Sec. to Lord 
Keane, to accept the second class of the same 
order. 

July 17. 6th Dragoons, Major Raymond 
White to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain Willoughby 
Moore to be Major.—90th Foot, Capt. G. D. 


- Griffith to be Major. 


July 18. Col. J. G. Baumgardt, C.B. and 
Lieut.-Col. John Scott, C.B. to accept the in- 
signia of the second class of the order of the 
Doorancée empire. 

July 22. Lieut.-Col. Walter Powell, R. M. to 
accept the cross, of the second class, of San 
Fernando, conferred by the Queen Regent of 
Spain for his services at the siege of Bilvao. 


Capt. Courtenay Boyle, R.N. nephew to the 
Earl of Cork, has been appointed Groom of 
the Chamber to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 


Nava. Promorions. 


John W. Bailey to be a retired Commander.— 
Charles Richards, flag-lieutenant to the Hon. 
Admiral Bouverie, to be Commander.—Com- 
manders Felix Edwin and Corydon Spetti- 

ue, to be Inspecting Commanders of the 
Joast Guard. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cumberland (East)—Hon. C. W. G. Howard. 


Ecc esiasTicaAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rev. C. Thirlwall to be Bishop of St. David's. 
Rev. E. T. Alder, Metfield P.C, Suifolk. 
Rey, E. Baines, Clipstone R. Northamptonsh. 
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Rev. J. Bellamy, Lindley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. C. Browne, Compton Martin R. cum 
Nempnett, P.C. Somerset. 

Rey. C. Burne, St. Luke P.C. Wear, Devon. 

Rev. G. A. Clarkson, Amberley V. cum Hough- 
ton V. Sussex. 

Rev. H. K. Cornish, Bakewell V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. T. C. Curties, St. Giles’s V. Oxford. 

Rev. T. G. Durdin, Oldcastle V. Meath. 

Rey. J. D. Gilbert, Hellington R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Jackson, St. John’s P.C., Workington, 
Cumb. 

Rev. T. Mason, Culpho P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. P. C. Nicholson, Sheepscar St. Luke’s 
P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. — Rankin, St. Pancras R. Chichester. 

Rev. J. F. Roberts, Llandulas R. Denbighshire. 

Rev. J. C. Safford, Ilketshali St. Laurence P.C. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. G. J. Sayce, Batcombe R. Som. 

Rey. R. B. Tower, Moreton R. Essex. 

Rey. J. H. Wilding, Worcester St. Helen’s 
and St. Alban’s R. 

Rev. B. Young, Tuddenham St. Martin V. Suff. 

Kev. H. T. Young, Wormingford V. Essex. 


CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. T. J. Rowsell, to the Duke of Sutherland. 


Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. F. Maurice to be Professor of English 
Literature and Modern History in King’s 
College, London. 

tev. W. Bird, to be Master of Bolton Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. A. Feachem, to be Head Mathematical 
Master of Grosvenor College, near Bath. 

Rey. C. S. Green, to be Head Master of Milton 
Abbas School, Dorset. : 

Kev. J. Meredith, to be Master of Donning- 
ton School, and Incumbent of Uppington, 
Shropshire. : 

i. W. Grey, esq. to be Private Secretary to 
the Right Hon. Poulett Thomson, Governor- 
General of the Canadas. | 

Arthur Helps, esq. to be Private Secretary to 
Lord Morpeth. 

Mr. Alderman Gibbs and Thomas Farncomb, 
esq. elected Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex. 


BIRTHS. 


May 20. In South-st., the wife of Edward 
Strutt, esq. M.P. a son. 

June 17. In Faton-sq. Lady Lyttelton, a 
dau.——20. At Wicken, co. Northampton, the 
Hon. Mrs. Douglas, a dau.—22. At Harrow, 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, a dau. 
——23. The Countess of Lincoln, a son.— 
At Government House, Portsmouth, the wife 
of Major-General the Hon. Sir Hercules 
Pakenham, K.C.B. a son.———23. In_Cum- 
berland-street, Lady Charlotte Jane Blount, 
a son. 27. At Friars, near Beaumaris, 
Anglesea, the wife of H. H. Fazakerley, esq. 
a dau. 28. At Chester, the wife of Capt. 
Barlow, 20th regt. a son and heir.——The wife 
of the Rev.Charles A. Palmer, Rector of Wan- 
lip, a dau. 29. Lady Andover, a dau.— 
In Curzon-st. Lady Ernest Bruce, a son.—— 
At Paris, the wife of G. Graham, esq. of 
Drynie, N.B. a son and heir. 30. In Bel- 
grave-sq. the Countess of Brecknock, a son 
and heir. , < 

Lately. At Kemp-town, Brighton, the wife 
of J. W. Fitzpatrick, esq. M.P. a dau.—In 
Dublin, Lady Louisa Knox, a son and heir, 
——Near Windsor, Lady Kinnaird, a son 
and heir.—JIn Ireland, the wife of C. A. 
Walker, esq. M.P. a son.——In Montagu-sq. 
the Hon. Lady Rushout Cockerell, a son. 
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At Woodcote, Lady Louisa Cotes, a dau.—— 
At Florence, Lady Hawley, a dau.— At the 
Hook, Northaw, the wife of B. Cherry, esq. a 
son and heir.—In Clarges-st. the Hon. Mrs. 
F. D. Ryder, a dau.——In Wilton-cres. Lady 
Howard, a son.—In Grosvenor-place, the 
Lady Kivers, a dau.—In Portman-sq. the 
Hen. Mrs. J. R. Smyth, a dau.——At the Mar- 
guess of Bristol’s, St. James’s-sq. Lady Har- 
riet Harvey, a dau. 

July 1. In Berkeley-sq. the wife of D. Lis. 
ter esq. a dau.— At the Warren, Devon, Lady 
Mary Haworth, a son.—3. At Brighton, the 
wife of the Hon. Charles Hanbury Tracy, a 
son.—At Tunbridge Wells, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hamilton, a dau.—4. At Nisbet, Berwick- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. St. Clair, a dau.——9. In 
Wilton-crescent, Lady Mary Gordon, a dau. 
—10. In Great Stanhope-st. Viscountess 
Fitzalan, a dau.u——At  Hurworth-house, co. 
Durham, the wife of B. Cochrane, esq. a dau. 
—12. The wife of the Hon. A. Moreton, a 
son and heir.—13. In Wilton-crescent, Lady 
Mary Saurin, a dau.—14. At Cranford Hall, 
co. Northampton, the lady of Sir Geo. Robin- 
son, Bart. a dau.—_18. At Chart Lodge, Kent, 
the wife of W. J. Monson, esq. of twin daus. 
19. At Sidney Lodge,Cambridge, the wife of 
W. Westwood Chafy, esq. a dau.——At Hamp- 
stead, the Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, a son.—— 
20. At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Sarah Taylor, 
a son. In Portland place, the wife of Henry 
Tritton, esq. adau.——At Gayton, the wife of 
Higford Burr, esq. M.P. a son and heir.—— 
21. At Kensington, Lady Willock, a son.—— 
In Manchester-square, Lady Lambert, a son. 
——22. At Alton Towers, the Princess Bor- 
ghese (dau. of the Earl of Shrewsbury) a son. 
——At the Tower, Lady Emily Seymour, a 
dau.——At Wayhouse, Som. the wife of W. 
Tucker, jun. esq. of Coryton park, Devon, a 
dau. 25. In Eaton-place, the wife of Robt. 
Biddulph, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

May i9. The Rev. Thomas Middleton, M.A. 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Stock- 
port, and morning preacher of St. Michael’s 
Church, Manchester, to Sarah-Anne, eldest 
dau. of J. Boardman, esq. of Smedley, Cheet- 
ham Hill, Manchester. 

21. At Woolfardisworthy, near Crediton, 
Devon, the Rev. William Harris Arundell, 
LL.B. Rector of Cheriton Fitzpayne, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Hole, LL.B. 
Rector of Woolfardisworthy, and a magistrate 
for the county. 

Lately, Wm. Norton Barry, esq. late lieut. 
8th hussars, and nephew to the late Viscount 
Guillamore, to Arabella, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Persse, C.B. 16th lancers; and Wellington A. 
Rose, esq. late of the 4th dragoon guards, to 
Julia, only dau. of the late E. O’Grady, esq. 
and niece to the late Visc. Guillamore.——At 
Dublin, Thomas M‘Nevin, esq. to Ellis-Letitia, 
only dau. of the late Raverius Blake, of Oran 
Castle, Galway, esq. 

June 1. At Southampton, J. V. Harting, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Alexine-Milne, 
second dau. of Major R. H. Fotheringham, of 
York-gate, Regent’s Park. 

2. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the Viscount 
Drumlanrig, only son of the Marquis of Queens- 
bury, to Caroline-Margaret, younger dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Wm. R. Clayton, Bart. M.P. 

8. At Lianoayer, Kilgiden, Monm., the Rev. 
W. Price Lewis, jun. of Liantrissent, near Usk, 
to Louisa-Arabella, dan. of W. H. Hartley, esq. 
late Admiralty Judge at the Cape, and niece to 
the Earl of Scarborough. 

9. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Ralph Leyces- 
ter, esq. of Toft Hall, Cheshire, to Emily, dau. 
of Chas. Tyrwhitt Jones, esq. 
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10. At Lee, Kent, W. E. Collins Wood, esq. 
of Keithick, Perthsh. to Anne-Wallace, only 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Colquit. 

16. At Sidbury, Devon, Fred. A. Smith, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. second son of the Rev. George 
Smith, of Ottery, to Dorothea-Louisa, widow 
of W. C. Hunt, esq. 

18. At Chelsea, the Rev. Edw. Inwood Jones, 
B.A. eldest son of the Rev. E. Jones, Rector 
of Milton Keynes, Bucks, to Sidney-Jane, 
relict of the Rev. T. F. Laurence, Rector of 
Farndon, N’p’nsh., dau. of Sir Arthur Clark, 
M.D. Dublin.——At Shepperton, Middx. John 
Samuel Barnes, eldest son of J.S. Barnes, esq. 
of St. Petersburgh, to Frances-Louisr, second 
dau. of John Carruthers, esq. of Tunbridge- 
wells.——At Heavitree, Devon, T. H. Bullock, 
esq. Captain in the Nizam’s service, son of 
Stanley Bullock, esq. of Exeter, to Susanna- 
Jnliana, eldest dau. of the Rev. Preb. Dennis, 
of Polsloe Park, Devon. At Lowestoft, 
Simon Martin, esq. of Norwich, to Olivia, elder 
dau. of James Mathias, esq.—aAt Burring- 
ton, Devon, the Rev. T. Watkins, Rector of 
Llansaintfread, Brecon, to Emily, dau. of the 
Rev. James Buckingham, Vicar of Burrington. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. E. H. Browne, 
Fellow and Tutor of Eman. Coll. Cambridge, 
youngest son of the late Col. Robt. Browne, of 
Morton House, Bucks, to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of Clement Carlyon, esq. M. D. of Truro. 

22. At Kennington, Henry Martyn Faulkner, 
esq. of Trin. Coll. Camb. to Annie, youngest 
dau. of the late John Harding, esq. of St. 
James’s-st.——At Coventry, the Rev. Daniel 
Butler, M.A. to Lavinia-Lisette, only dau. of 
Col. Ewart, C.B. 

23. At Kensington, R. T. Lanksheer, esq. of 
Malta, to Marina-Flatholm, youngest dau. of 
R. Wilkins, esq. 

24. At St. Pancras, Prior Purvis, esq. 
of Greenwich, to Matilda, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Stikeman, esy.—At Camber- 
well, John M’Donough, esq. of Clapham-com- 
mon, to Anne-Dean, youngest dau. of Samuel 
Bowring, esq.——At Bathwick, Edw. H. Mor- 
timer, esq. to Anne-Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. F. Hodson, D.D. Principal of Brase- 
nose Coll. Oxford.——At Marylebone, Wm. 
Corbet Smith, esq. of Bitteswell Hall, Leic. to 
the Hon. Emily St. John, youngest dau. of 
Viscount Bolingbroke.-———At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. W. T. Barnes, esq. of St. Mary-at- 
hill, to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Goodwin, esq. of Rowley Lodge, Shen- 
ley, Herts. 

25. At Colchester, James Parker, esq. 
eldest son of C. G. Parker, esq. of Springtfield- 
place, Essex, to Elizabeth-Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the late Joseph Savill, esq. of Little 
Waltham Lodge.——At Hackney, the Rev. 
James Hopkins, ——— son of the late J. 
T. Swainson, esq. Secretary of the Customs, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of R. Willis, esq. of Clap- 
ton.—aAt Inver Church, J. W. Fulton, esq. 
eldest son of the late J. W. Fulton, esq. of 
Upper Harley-st. to Matilda, dau. of the late 
J. M. Casement, esq. of Invermore, Antrim. 
——At Winchester, the Rey. E. L. Ward, 
Rector of Blendworth, Hants, to Olivia-Soplia, 
third dau. of the Rev. T. P. White. At St. 
Dorloch’s, Dubiin, Robert Craven Wade, esq. 
of Clonabrany, Meath, to Frances, eet 
dau. and co-heiress of the late F. R. Hoey, 
esq. of Dunganstown Castle, Wicklow.—At 
St. Pancras, John Winstanley, esq. of Pater- 
noster-row, to Catherine-Sarah, only surviving 
dau. of the late R. Winstanley, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq.——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Capt. 
G. D. Griffith, to Lucinda, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. the Baron Dimsdale, of Camfield-place, 
Herts.——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. John Bal- 
four, esq. of Baibirnie, to Lady Georgiana Camp- 
bell, second dau. of the Earl of Cawdor.——At 
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Cringleford, Norfolk, the Rev. W. C. Johnson, 
eldest son of the late Dr. Johnson, Rector of 
Yaxham, to Marianne, youngest dau. of the 
late J. S. Patteson, esq. of Cringleford. 

27. At Wolverhampton, Robert Hook, esq. 
second son of the late Dean of Worcester, to 
Katharine, widow of Major-Gen. Sir Henry F. 
Cocke, K.G.H.—At St. George’s, Han.-sq. 
Sir T. P. Hayes, Bart. to Caroline-Emma, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Hill Dickson,.——At the 
same church, Richard Lewis Bird, third son 
of Col. Bird, of Howland-st. to Harriette-Anne, 
third dau. of the late W. Wastell, esq. of Bur- 
ton-crescent.——At Southsea, the Rev. Arthur 
Willis, M.A. Head Master of Ludlow School, 
to Marianne, widow of Capt. Serjeantson, 40th 
Reg. eldest dau. of Richard Willis, esq. of 
South Sea House. At Westham, Alfred 
Lewis, esq. of Stamford-hill, to Emma, younger 
dau. of T. W. Dodds, esq.—tThe Rev. Thos. 
Luby, F.T.C.D. to Jane, second dau. of Henry 
Rathborne, of Dunsinea, co. Dublin. 

29. At Huddersfield, W. Atkinson, esq. of 
Gloucester, to Ellen-Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
R. Battye, esq. of London.—At St. Benet’s, 
Doctors’ Commons,Thomas Bateman, of Guils- 
borough, Npnsh. M.A. to Marianne, younger 
dau. of John Daubeny, esq. D.C.L. 

30. At Bath, W.S. Raine, B.A. late of Exe- 
ter Coll. Oxf. to Mary, onl ——e child of 
the late Thomas Sherwood, ~~ now-hall, 
Durham.——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. C. B. 
Hunt, esq. of Highgate, to Louisa, and at the 
same time the Rev. H. Swinny, Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Cambridge, to Edith Anne, daughters 
of J. Newcomb, esq. of Upton, Bucks.——G. R. 
Hookey, esq. of Ludlow, Salop, to Susannah, 
eldest dau. of J. Russell, esy. of Risca, Monm. 

July 1. At St. Pancras, Francis Johnson 

Ford, second son of the late Col. Ford, of 
Abbeyfield, Cheshire, to Caroline, fourth dau. 
of the late W. Minshull, esq. At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. W. H. Seymour Fitzgerald, 
esq. of Oriel Coll. Oxf. and Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Maria Tryphena, eldest dau. of Dr. Sey- 
mour, of Charles-st. Berkeley-sq.——At St. 
Helen’s, Lanc. J. H. Weynell Mayow, esq. 
Bengal Army, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late James Willasey, esq. of Allerton-hall. 
At Withycombe Raleigh, John Haddy James, 
esq. of Exeter, to Harriet, third dau. of John 
Hill, esq. of Exmouth.—The Rev. W. J. Clay- 
ton, B.A. Curate of Farnham, Essex, to Su- 
- third dau. of W. Parris, esq. of Stan- 
sted. : 

2. At Leiston, Suffolk, Edm. B. Ashford, 
esq. youngest son of William Ashford, esq. of 
Bath, to Louisa-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Thos. Vialls, of Twickenham, and 
Vicar of Boldre in the New Forest.——At Grate 
Hasely, Oxon. W. Barnes, esq. “ey | son of S. 
Barnes, esq. of Exeter, to Lucy, dau. of W. 
Long, esq. of Preshaw-house, Hants——At 
Croydon, the Rev. M. Wilkinson, M.A. Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate School at Huddersfield, 
to Letitia-Martha, third dau. of G. M. Shield, 
esq. of Rochester. 

4. At St. James’s, Arthur Shirley, esq. Capt. 
7th Hussars, second son of E. J. Shirley, esq. 
M.P. to Christine, youngest dau. of James 
Wardrop, esq. M.D. At St. Pancras, Wil- 
liam Golden Lamley, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Elizabeth Anne Lumley, eldest dau. of 
George Johnson, esq. of Brunswick-sq.— At 
Chart, Sutton Valence, Kent, Henry, second 
son of Thomas Jones, esq. of East Dulwich, 
to Amelia-Harriet, third dau. of W. R. James, 
esq. of Lested-lodge. At Southampton, 
Major Stanley Bullock, Madras Cav. to Au- 
gusta, widow of Capt. H. B. Williams. 

6. At Kirkleatham, Yorksh. Charles Dance, 
esq. of Old Brompton, to Jane, widow of Capt. 
M. Ingilby, §4'h Regt. eldest dau. of C. Kny; 
veit, esq. of Sonning. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Kine or Prussta. 


June 7. At Berlin, in his 70th 
year, Frederick-William III., King of 
Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburgh, and 
Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Sovereign of 
the orders of the Black and Red Eagle, 
&c. and a Knight of the Garter. 

His Majesty was born on the 3rd 
August 1770, the eldest son of King 
Frederick- William II. by his second 
wife, the Princess Frederica-Louisa of 
Hesse Darmstadt. The late Duchess of 
York was the daughter of the first wife, 
a princess of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttle, 
and consequently his half-sister. 

He ascended the throne on his father’s 
death, Nov. 16, 1797. 

Except the King of Sweden, he was 
the last of those monarchs who had ex- 
perienced the extraordinary vicissitudes 
to which the, successes of Napoleon sub- 
jected most of the Sovereigns of the con- 
tinent. 

His firm, unbending character, and his 
strong attachment to the army, then en- 
sured for him that confidence from his 
people which he has always enjoyed, 
although under circumstances lately of a 
— different character. 

fter the battles of Jena and Fried- 
land the Marshal Duc de Bellune may be 
said to have reigned in the name of Bo- 
naparte at Berlin, whilst the King of 
the country, by permission of the devas- 
tating Emperor, was allowed to drag out 
his existence in retirement and sorrow at 
the suburban palace of Charlottenburgh. 

In 1807, a Treaty of Peace was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Prus- 
sia, and a loan of 80,0007. was advanced 
by this country to his Prussian Majesty. 
He was then residing at Memel, where 
he had an interview with the Emperor 
Alexander (described in Gent. Mag. 
LXXVII. 470.) In 1810 his Queen 
(the niece of our Queen Charlotte) died at 
Hohenzierletz, the country seat of her 
brother the Duke of Mecklenburgh Stre- 
litz (see the particulars in Gent. Mag. 
LX XX. pt. ii. 189, 287.) 

At length the tables were turned upon 
the continental Dictator. On the 31st 
of March 1814, the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia made their entry 
into Paris; and in the month of June 
following they visited this country. A 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XIV. 


full account of their entertainment from 
the 6th to the 27th of that month is pre- 
served in Vol. LX XXII, of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

After the battle of Waterloo, the Em. 
perors of Austria and Russia, and the 
King of Prussia, again met at Paris on 
the 10th July, 1815. 

To the King of Prussia is principal- 
ly attributed the peace that reigns in 
| eon at this moment. He it was 
who admitted Louis Philippe amongst 
the legitimate Sovereigns of the con. 
tinent, and allowed of the marriage 
of the latter’s eldest son, which has con- 
solidated his throne and perpetuated his 
race. After the great campaign of 1814, 
the territories of the King of Prussia 
numbered only 5,000,000 souls. The 
remainder of the present kingdom, which 
amounts to more than 13,000,000, has 
been made up of the Rhenish provinces, 
of Stralsund and the isle of Rigen, of 
half of Saxony, of a portion of Poland, 
&c. forming a most heterogeneous mass 
of subjects, and an empire of whose ex- 
traordinary form and position one can 
only have an idea by examining the map 
of Europe. Tothese dominions, several 
states of which enjoyed a government of 
their own before the conquests of the 
French Revolution, a constitution was 
specifically promised, without its nature 
being defined, at the great congress 
after the war. The difficulty to ac- 
complish this, to amalgamate the whole, 
and to suit the tastes and habits of such 
widely differing nations, was of course 
immense. 

Under circumstances of an exceeding- 
ly trying character, he resolved to be 
himself the governor of his people— 
instead of giving them up a prey to na- 
tional and provincial antipathies and pre- 
judices, to republican notions and intes- 
tine war. He brought bitter odium on 
himself for his exertions—all fhe radi- 
cals of the day were loud in denouncing 
him—a greater tyrant, they declared, was 
not to be found; revolt against him was 
justifiable, and his loss of life would not 
be deplored. 

He procrastinated in the fulfilment of 
his promise; but he so wisely employed the 
time he obtained, that every section of his 
heterogeneous kingdom in ry end pre- 
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ferred the administration of its affairs, (and 
felt the benefit of it too) by his hands, 
to a resort to a popular assembly, whose 
opposing interests would inevitably give 
scope to fierce provincial prejudices and 
animosities, and prevent the growth of 
that mutual goodwill which it was de- 
sirable, above all, to cultivate. 

The implicit reliance placed in his 
late Majesty made his subjects remain 
in peace, and obey him to the last; and 
even when the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic religion very lately deeply agi- 
tated his subjects, he was enabled, through 
the affection borne to his person, and the 
respect in which his character was held, 
to allay the storm. He appeased the 
feuds betwixt his aristocratical and de- 
mocratical subjects by even-handed jus- 
tice, and by a fusion and promotion of 
distinguished members of the middle 
classes, one of whom was the late Pro- 
fessor Ancillon, his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who, with Count Lottum, Baron 
Altenstein, and Baron de Humboldt, 
Ministers of State, have preceded their 
master to the grave. 

The King’s personal habits were extra- 
ordinary. The following account of them 
was published in 1832 :— 

“ He sleeps in summer at Potsdam ; iu 
winter at Charlottenberg. I will not 


say, he dwells, for, as the greater part of 
his time is spent on the road between 
those palaces and his capital, he lives 
more on the high road than any where else. 
Potsdam is six leagues from Berlin; 


Charlottenberg two; and yet he will ai- 
ways make two journeys in the day from 
the former place during the day, and, 
perhaps, four or five from the latter. 
Two hours of the morning are always de- 
voted to his Ministers, who are stationary 
in the capital, and he never fails to come 
in for these two hours. Then he returns, 
and then comes back again to Berlin in 
the day, to go about the town, attend 
parades, reviews, inspections—and then 
be off again for Potsdam in the evening. 
One of his singularities is, that his entire 
family follow him in this eternal succes- 
sion of comings and goings. Princes, 
Princesses, Chamberlains, all form a queue 
after him, the old dowagers and the 
young children not excepted. It would 
be the highest affront for one of the fa- 
mily to remain behind; and even the 
Princesses in an inconvenient stage of 
pregnancy are not exempted. What is 
still more odd, the entire culinary estab- 
lishment of the Monarch follows himself 
in the day backwards and forwards. The 
Court kitchen is on wheels; cooks and 
saucepans, fires and spits, are whirled 
along in rapid accompaniment to Ma. 
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jesty; and the King’s dinner roasts in 
close attendance upon him. Wherever, 
therefore, hunger overtakes him, food is 
ready. At Potsdam, Charlottenberg, or 
Berlin, the word ‘ Dinner’ instantly pro- 
duces it. And the plan has this advan- 
tage, that, in case of war breaking out, 
the King’s kitchen and its inhabitants are 
so trained, that a campaign need not de- 
range or diminish a dish of the King’s 
table. Frederick himself frequents the 
theatre in the evening. He stays buta 
very short time—never more than two 
hours—without the variety of a gallop 
either on horseback or in caleche, it being 
impossible for him to spend more in one 
place. Yet even whilst at the theatre, 
tea and cakes make their appearance in 
the royal box, and supper awaits him at 
Charlottenberg. I should say that it 
awaits him at the theatre door, for there 
stand and smoke his supper and his 
kitchen, inclosed in an ample Jerline, 
ready to accompany him back, to be 
served on his arrival.” 

His daughter the Empress of Russia 
has been present during his last illness ; 
and on the morning of his death she sent 
a courier with a pressing letter to her 
husband, informing him that all hope was 
atan end, and that death was near at hand. 
At the head of the bed was the portrait 
of Queen Louisa; the King pointed to 
this with a gesture to his daughter, indi- 
cating his hope of speedily joining his 
deceased wife in heaven. The last sa- 
crament was administered by Dr. Eylert, 
the Protestant bishop. At about half- 
past twelve the Emperor of Russia ar- 
rived. He immediately, in his travelling 
dress, proceeded to the bed-side of the 
dying King, who was become speechless, 
but recognised his son-in-law. The Em- 
peror knelt down, and kissed the hand of 
his father-in-law. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon there was no longer any signs 
of breathing. The Prince Royal closed 
the eyes of his father, and the Emperor 
of Russia was the first to salute him as 
William the Fourth. The King having 
died on Whitsunday, when all the popu- 
lation were moving about, the news of 
the death spread rapidly. ‘The mourning 
was general, and within a few hours even 
the poorest workmen were seen with crape 
on their arms. 

The late King of Prussia married, 
Dec. 14, 1798, Louisa- Augusta, daughter 
of Charles-Louis late Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, and sister to the present 
Queen of Hanover (who was then already 
the consort of his younger brother Prince 
Frederick-Louis). By her Majesty, who 
died in 1810, he had issue four sons and 
three daughters: 1. Frederick-William, 
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now King of Prussia, born in 1795; he 
married in 1823, Elizabeth- Louisa, sister 
to the present King of Bavaria, but has 
no issue; 2. Prince Frederick- William 
Louis, who married in 1829 Maria- 
Louisa-Augusta, younger daughter of 
the present reigning Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar, but also has no children; 3. Char- 
lotte, now Alexandrina ~ Feodorowna, 
Empress of Russia; 4. Prince Frede- 
rick Charles Alexander, who married in 
1827 Maria-Louisa- Alexandrina, elder 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
and has issue Frederick- Charles, born in 
1828, and other children; 5. Frederica- 
Wilhelmina- Alexandrina, married in 1822 
to Paul Frederick, Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 6. 
Louisa-Augusta, married in 1825 to 
Prince William Frederick, second son of 
the King of the Netherlands; and 7. 
Prince Frederick-Henry- Albert, married 
in 1830 to Princess Marianne of the Ne- 
therlands. 

His Majesty married secondly Nov. 9, 
1824, by a morganatic or left-handed al- 
liance, the Princess Augusta of Liegnitz. 

The funeral of the late King took place 
on the 1lth June, in the cathedral of 
Berlin. The body lay in state the day 
before in the grand hall of the throne, 
which was lighted by eight large candela- 
bra and an infinite number of wax lights. 
The insignia of royalty, together with 
the order of the Black Eagle and the 
electoral sword, were placed on various 
cushions of cloth of gold, placed on each 
side of the coffin, which bore on a cushion 
of cloth of silver the royal helmet, the 
scarf of Majesty, the riband of the Black 
Eagle, the royal sword crossed with the 
scabbard, the baton, and the golden spurs. 
The Emperor of Russia, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke, the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, Prince Frederick of the Nether- 
lands, and more than 20 princes and 
princesses, followed the body to the 
grave. 

His late Majesty has bequeathed 
10,000 crowns to continue the works at 
the cathedral of Cologne, conditionally 
that a like sum for the same purpose 
shall be subscribed from the houses of 
Catholics and from the churches. 

The present King of Prussia has offi- 
cially published two interesting docu- 
ments, left in his father’s hand. writing, 
and both dated Dec. 1, 1437; declaring 
at the same time his “ resolution, with the 
help of God, to walk in his father’s 
ways.” The first is entitled, —‘* My last 
Will.—My time in trouble, my hope in 
God. On thy blessing, Lord, all de- 
pends; grant it me now also for this 
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work. When this my last will shall 
come to the sight of my ardently beloved 
children of my dear Augusta, and my 
other beloved relations, I shall no more 
be among them, but be in the number 
of the departed. May they, when they see 
the well-known inscription, ‘‘ Remember 
the Departed,” remember me too in love. 
May God be a merciful and gracious judge 
to me and receive my spirit, which I com- 
mend to his hands. Yes, Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit. In an- 
other world thou wilt unite us all again 
(may thou in thy mercy find us worthy of 
it) for the sake of thy dear Son Christ, 
our Saviour. By the same decree of God 
I have had to undergo heavy and 
hard trials, as well as in what personally 
concerned me (especially,) when, 17 years 
ago, he deprived me of thatjwhich was 
the dearest to me, as by the events which 
so heavily afflicted my dear country. 
But, on the other hand, God (eternal 
thanks to him for it) has permitted me to 
live to witness glorious and happy events. 
Among the first I reckon, above all, the 
struggles gloriously endured in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, to which the country 
owes its restoration. Among the latter, 
the happy and consolatory, I especially 
reckon the cordial love and attach- 
ment and the prosperity of my children, 
as well as the especially unlooked-for 
Providence of God in having given me 
in my fifth decennium, a companion for 
life whom I feel myself bound publicly 
to acknowledge as a child of faithful 
and tender attachment. My true, sincere, 
and last thanks to all who have served the 
state and me with judgment and fidelity. 
My true, sincere, and last thanks to all 
who were devoted to me with affection, 
fidelity, and by their personal attachment. 
I forgive all my enemies, even those who, 
by malicious language and writings, or by 
deliberate misrepresentations, have en- 
deavoured to deprive me of the confidence 
of my people, which is my greatest trea- 
sure, but, God be thanked, very seldom 
with success. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

Berlin, Dec. 1, 1827.” 

Then follows a paper of advice to his 
successor. Its leading points are a warn- 
ing against the love of innovation, care for 
the army, and for peace among all the 
European powers, but especially between 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. 

The Emperor of Austria having been 
informed of the death of King Frederick 
William I11., addressed the following 
letter to Count Hardegg, general of ca- 
valry and president of the Aulic council 
of war :—=‘ My dear Count,—In order 
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to do especial honour to the memory of 
his late Majesty King William III. of 
Prussia, and taking into consideration the 
glorious alliance of the monarchs who ac- 
complished the memorable events of the 
years 1813, 1814, and 1815, 1 have de- 
cided that the regiment of hussars which 
bears the name of Frederick William III. 
shall for ever preserve the same. During 
the mourning which is to be worn during 
tive weeks in honour of this sovereign, the 
colours of thisregiment will be covered with 
black crape. In order to give his Majesty 
King Frederick William 1 V. of Prussiaa 
proof of my friendship, I transfer to him 
this regiment, which belonged to his au- 
gust father. You will forthwith proceed 
to execute my wishes on this subject.— 
Schoenbrunn, June 11.—FERDINAND.” 


Viscount GUILLAMORE. 


April 21. At his residence, Rock- 
barton, co. Limerick, aged 74, the Right 
Hon. Standish O’Grady, Viscount Guil- 
lamore, of Caher Guillamore, co. Lime- 
rick, and Baron O’ Grady, of Rockbarton ; 
a Privy Councillor for Ireland, and late 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in that 
kingdom. 

His Lordship was the eldest of the 
nine sons of Darby O’Grady, esq. of 
Mount Prospect, co. Limerick, who died 
in 1804, by Mary, daughter of James 
Smyth, esq. collector of Limerick (and 
great-niece to Dr. Arthur Carew, Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin). He was called 
to the Irish bar in the year 1787. On 
the 8th June 1803 he was appointed 
Attorney-general for Ireland, and two 
days after he was sworn a Privy Council- 
lor for that kingdom. On the I4th Oct. 
1805 he was appointed Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, and he held that office 
until the commencement of 183]; when, 
on his resignation, he was created a peer 
of Ireland by the title of Viscount Guilla- 
more, by patent dated Jan. 8. 

His Lordship married, in 1790, Catha- 
rine, daughter of John Thomas Waller, 
of Castletown, co. Limerick, esq. and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
seven sons and five daughters. The sons 
were: 1, the Right Hon. Standish now 
Viscount Guillamore, a Lieut.-Colonel in 
the army and formerly M.P. for the co. 
Limerick ; he married, in 1828, Gertrude 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Hon. Berke- 
ley Paget, and neice to the Marquess of 
Anglesey, and has issue a numerous 
family; 2. the Hon. Waller O’Grady, 
Serjeant at Law and a Commissioner of 
the Insolvent Court inv Ireland ; be mar- 
ried in 1223 the llon, Grace Elizabeth 
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Massy, aunt to Lord Massy, and has also 
a numerous family; 3. the Rev. James 
O’Grady, Rector of Etta and Kileom- 
clan, co. Tipperary, who died unmarried 
in 1829; 4. the Hon. and Rev. William 
O’Grady, who married in 1837 Isabella- 
Sabina, fourth daughter of the late Henry 
Hewett, esq. of Sidney place, Cork ; 5. 
the Hon. Richard O’Grady, a Chief 
Examiner of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland; 6. the Hon. John O’Grady, 
Lieut. R.N.; and 7. the Hon. Thomas 
O’ Grady, Captain in the 74th foot. ‘The 
daughters: 1. the Hon. Maria, married 
in 1814 to the Hon. John Prendergast 
Vereker, son and heir apparent of Lord 
Viscount Gort, and has issue ; 2. Katha- 
rine, married in 1826 to Dudley Persse, 
of Roxburgh, co. Galway, esq. and died 
in 1829; 3. the Hon. Isabella; 4. the 
Hon. Henrietta, married in 1838 to John 
de Montmorency, esq.; and 5, the Hon. 
Julia, 


Lorp Witiiam Russe... 

May 6. At his house in Park-lane, 
the victim of the treacherous hand of a 
Swiss valet,* aged 72, Lord William 
Russell, uncle to the Duke of Bedford. 

Lord William Russell was born on the 
20th Aug. 1767, the third and posthu- 
mous son of Francis Marquess of Tavis- 
tock (son of John fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford) by Lady Elizabeth Keppel, fifth 
daughter of William-Anne second Earl 
of Albemarle. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and in Jan, 1789, on 
Hon. William Norton succeeding his 
father as Lord Grantley, was returned to 
Parliament for the county of Surrey. He 
was re-elected to the four subsequent 
Parliaments; but at the general election 
of 1807 was defeated, the number at the 
close of the poll being, for 


Samuel Thornton, esq. 1,471 
G. H. Sumner, esq. 994 
Lord William Russell 838 


In 1797 he voted in favour of Earl 
(then Mr.) Grey’s motion for parliament- 
ary reform, and he uniformly supported 
the measures of the Whig party, during 
whose short tenure of power, in 1806, he 
was one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. 

Upon his rejection for Surrey, he was 
returned for the family borough of Ta- 
vistock, which he continued to represent 
until the year 1820, Lord William was 


* See our last number, p. 86. Cour- 
voisier has subsequently suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, on the 6th of 
July. 
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fond of the arts of design, and his house 
was full of pictures. 

His Lordship married, July 11, 1789, 
Lady Charlotte Anne Villiers, eldest 
daughter of George-Bussey 4th Earl of 
Jersey, and sister to the present Earl, and 
by her ladyship, who died on the 3lst 
Aug. 1808, he had issue four sons and 
two daughters: 1. Gertrude Frances, 
married in 1816 to the late Hon. Henry 
Grey Bennet, brother to the present Earl 
of 'Tankerville ; he died in 1836, leaving 
two surviving daughters; 2. Francis, a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army, who died in 
1832, in his 40th year; 3. George, who 
died young; 4. John, Commander R.N. 
who died in1835, having married Sophia, 
daughter of Col. Coussmaker, now Ba- 
roness de Clifford, (that dignity having 
been called out ofabeyance in herladyship’s 
favour in 1833,) and has left issue one 
surviving son and three daughters ; 5. 
William Russell, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and now Attorney-general of the duchy 
of Laneaster; he married in 1828 Emma, 
daughter of the late Colonel John Camp- 
bell, by the present Lady Charlotte Bury ; 
and 6. Eliza-Laura- Henrietta, married 
in 1829 to her cousin the Rev. Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, Canon of Windsor, 
and has issue two sons and one daughter. 

His Lordship’s body was removed for 
interment at Chenies on the 12th of May. 
The funeral was attended by his son, his 
son-in-law and nephew Lord Wriothesley 
Russell, his five other nephews, Lord 
John, Lord Edward, Lord Charles, Lord 
Cosmo, and Lord Alexander Russell, the 
Marquess of Abercorn (his nephew by 
marriage), and the Hon. Fitzstephen 
French, M.P. 





Lorp CHARLES SPENCER« CHURCHILL, 


April 29, In Edward-street, Portman- 
square, aged 45, Lord Charles Spencer- 
Churchill, F.L.S.; brother to the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 3, 1794, 
the second son of George late and fifth 
Duke of Marlborough, by Lady Susan 
Stewart, second daughter of John seventh 
Earl of Galloway. He entered the army 
in 1811, and, having served in Spain and 
France, sold out in 1832, being then a 
Lieut.-Colonel. At the general election 
of 1818 he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of St. Alban’s. ‘To the 
Parliaments of 1830 and 1831 he was 
elected for Woodstock, but not to that of 

1832. In 1835 he was again returned for 
that borough, superseding his brother the 
present Duke, who supported the “ Re- 
forming” ministry, whilst Lord Charles 
voted on the Conservative side of the 


house. In 1837 he was defeated by Mr. 
Peyton,—the numbers being H. Peyton, 
esq. 126; Lord C. S. Churchill, 117. 

Lord Charles Spencer married, Aug. 
24, 1827, Etheldred Catharine, second 
daughter of John Benett, esq. M.P. for 
South Wilts ; and by her Ladyship, who 
died on the 6th of December last, he has 
left issue two sons and three daughters. 

His body was interred on the 6th May, 
in the Kensall-green Cemetery, by the 
side of that of his wife. 

Sir Ricuarv Purestron, Barr. 

May 19. At Emral, his seat in Flint 
shire, in his 75th year, Sir Richard Pu- 
leston, Bart. 

He was the only son and heir of Ri- 
chard Parry Price, of Bryn-y-pys, co. 





Flint, and Castle Lions in Ireland, esq. by ° 


Anne, daughter of John Puleston,of Peck- 
hill, esq. and sister and heir of John Pu- 
leston, esq. of Emral. Pursuant to the 
will of his maternal uncle, he took the 
name andarms of Puleston, by royal sign 
manual, in 1812; he was created a Baronet, 
Nov. 2, 1813; and in 1815, in com- 
memoration of his having, in 1806, had the 
honour of receiving his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales into the Principality, 
he received a grant of a crest of augmenta- 
tion, viz. A mount vert, thereon an oak 
proper, fructed or, therefrom pendant by 
a band azure an escocheon gules, charged 
with three ostrich-feathers, rising from a 
Prince’s coronet. 

Sir Richard Puleston was twice mar- 
ried. By his first wife, Ellen, daughter 
of John Boats, esq. he had issue a son 
and a daughter: 1. Sir Richard, who has 
succeeded to the title, and by Anne, 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen, England, has a 
son and heir, born in 1813, and several 
other children: 2. Charlotte, married 
to John George Norbury, of Fulmer, 
co. Bucks, esq. Sir Richard married 
secondly, in 1796, Emma-Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Corbet, of Sundorne, 
co, Salop, esq. by his first wife Emma- 
Klizabeth, daughter of Sir Charlton 
Leighton, Bart. 


Ap. Sir W. Harcoop, G.C.B. 

Dec. 12. At his residence in the 
Royal Crescent, Bath, Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Hargood, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

This officer was a Lieutenant with 
Nelson during the operations carried on 
against the Spaniards, in order to put 
an end to the communication between 
their northern and southern possessions in 
America. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the Magnificent 74, and bore a 
part in Rodney’s glorious victory over 
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De Grasse, April 12, 1782. He was 
First Lieutenant of the Pegasus 28 when 
commanded by Prince William Henry, 
afterwards King William IV. with whom 
he served in the West Indies, and was 
ever after honoured with his Majesty’s 
friendship and esteem. 

During the Spanish armament in 1790, 
Capt. Hargood commanded the Swallow 
sloop stationed in the Channel ; and on 
the 22d Nov. in the same year he was 
promoted to the rank of Post Captain. 
Sometime after he was appointed to the 
Hyena of 34 guns in the Jamaica station, 
in which ship he was captured, on the 
27th May, 1793, by the French frigate la 
Concorde of 44 guns. 

In 1794 Capt. Hargood commanded 
the Isis frigate, stationed in the North 
Sea. In Feb. 1795hesailed for the coast of 
Africa, and on his return was appointed 
to the Leopard 50, stationed first on the 
coast of Portugal, and afterwards in the 
North Sea, He subsequently removed 
to the Nassau 64, and after a short inter- 
val joined the Intrepid, of the same 
force, in which he proceeded to the East 
Indies, where he continued until after the 
termination of hostilities. 

Towards the end of 1803 he obtained 
the command of the Belleisle, an 80-gun 
ship, forming part of the Mediterranean 
fleet under Lord Nelson; whom he ac- 
companied to and from the West Indies 
in pursuit of the combined squadrons of 
France and Spain. At the battle of 
Trafalgar, the Belleisle was opposed to 
two of the enemy’s ships, and lost all her 
masts about an hour after its commence- 
ment ; notwithstanding this misfortune, 
Capt. Hargood, by the dexterous use of 
his sweeps, brought his broadsides to 
bear on his antagonists so as to keep up 
an effectual fire upon them during the re- 
mainder of the engagement. The loss 
sustained by the Belleisle on this glo- 
rious occasion amounted to 33 killed and 
93 wounded. 

On the 14th Sept. 1806, Capt. Har- 
good, being off Cape Henry in company 
with the Bellona and Melampus, disco- 
vered a ship standing in for the Chesa- 
peake, which, on seeing the British squa- 
dron, ranon shore. Capt. Hargood imme- 
diately sent his boats and took possession 
of her, and she proved to be I’Impe- 
tueux of 74 guns, separated from the squa- 
dron of Rear-Adm. Villaumez. It was 
judged necessary to destroy her immedi- 
ately. 

At the general promotion, April 28, 
1808, Capt. Hargood was nominated to 
one of the vacant Colonelcies of the Royal 


, the autumn of 1799. 


Marines ; and about the same period he 
obtained the command of the Northum- 
berland 74. From that period until his 
advancement to the rank of Rear- Admiral 
in July 1810, he commanded a squadron 
stationed in the Adriatic. 

Toward the latter end of 1810, Rear- 
Adm. Hargood hoisted his flag on board 
the Gladiator at Portsmouth, and super- 
intended the harbour duty at that place 
until the year 1815, when he was ap- 
pointed to the command of Guernsey, 
Jersey, &c. He was promoted to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, June 4, 1814, 
and on the 2d Jan. following was creat- 
ed a Knight Companion of the Bath. He 
attained the full rank of Admiral in 
1830. His last service was as Port Ad- 
miral at Plymouth. 

Sir William Hargood married May 11, 
1811, Maria, daughter of Thomas Som- 
mers Cocks, esq. banker at Charing 
Cross, (brother to Charles first Lord 
Sommers,) and sister to the wife of the 
late Adm. Sir James Nicoll Morris, 
K.C.B. 


Rear-Apm. W. Ricketts. 


May 17. At Nockholt, near Seven- 
oaks, aged 68, William Ricketts, esq. a 
retired Rear- Admiral R.N. 

He commenced his career as midship- 
man on board the flag-ship of Sir John 
Jervis (Earl St. Vincent) in 1790, and 
was made Lieutenant by him into the 
Woolwich 44, at the latter end of 1793. 
He served on shore in Martinique in 
1794, under Capt. Josias Rogers; and 
was subsequently appointed First Lieu- 
tenant to the same officer in the Quebec 
32, which he was obliged to leave on the 
coast of America, in order to recruit his 
health. In 1798 he served as first of 
lAigle frigate, on the Lisbon station, and 
he afterwards rejoined his ‘irst noble pa- 
tron in the Ville de Paris, from which 
he was promoted to the command of El 
Corso, a brig mounting 18 guns, about 
This brig formed 
part of the squadron of Lord Nelson at 
the capture of le Généreux 74, in Feb. 
1800; and afterwards was twice sent by 
Nelson to Tripoli, in the first instance 
to inforce the reinstatement of Mr. Lucas, 
the British consul, who had been dis- 
missed by the Pacha, through the insti- 
gation of Buonaparte. He was subse- 
quently employed in the blockade of 
Genoa and as senior officer in the Adri. 
atic. He cruised in that quarter for 
five months, and his services (the full 
details of which will be found in 


Marshall’s Royal Naval Biograpby,) re- 
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ceived the thanks of the principal Aus- 
trian authorities at Venice ; an intimation 
of his Imperial Majesty’s ‘‘ marked ap- 
probation” of his conduct, conveyed 
through Lord Minto, the British Am- 
bassador at Vienna; and, in Jan. 1801,a 
handsome diamond ring, from the mer- 
chants of Trieste. 

Shortly after, at the request of Lord 
Elgin, Ambassador at Constantinople, 
he succeeded in rescuing the island of 
Zante from the command of a Colonel 
Calander, who had fomented an insurrec- 
tion against the Turkish authorities under 
the unauthorised sanction of the British 
flag. He received the warmest thanks 
from Lord Elgin for his exertions on this 
occasion; although it was supposed that 
the transaction was not equally applauded 
at the Foreign Office. However, the 
Admiralty evinced their approval by pro- 
moting him to post rank on 29th April 
1802. He subsequently commanded the 
Dido of 28 guns; but during the greater 
part of the ensuing war he held an ap- 
pointment in the Kentish district of Sea 
Fencibles. 

His attention was directed to several 
scientific subjects connected with his pro- 
fession. He prepared a code of Private 
Signals, which were approved by Lord 
St. Vincent, and for some years rested 
with the Admiralty for consideration, 
though subsequently another was adopted. 
He also invented a temporary rudder ; 
and a machine for working the great 
chain-pumps of ships by the power of 
their way through the water, without the 
aid of any person on board. He commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society in 1802 an 
interesting paper on water-spouts, which 
is printed in the XXth volume of the 
Naval Chronicle, and he also contributed 
various other articles to that publication. 
He was placed on the list of retired 
Rear- Admirals in 1838, (Abridged from 
a much longer memoir in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography, II. 685—696.) 





Capt. Burnett, R. N. 

April 16. At Portsmouth, in his 42d 
year, William Burnett, esq. Post Captain 
R.N. commanding H.M.S. Magicienne. 

He was the third son of Sir Robert 
Burnett, the seventh and present Baro- 
net, of Leys, co. Aberdeen, by Margaret 
Dalrymple, fourth daughter of General El- 
phinstone, of Logie-Elphinstone. He 
was born at the family seat on the Ist of 
August, 1798,—the day on which the 
battle of the Nile was fought. In 1811 
he entered the Navy as midshipman, on 
board the Northumberland, of 74 guns, 
and until the conclusion of the war he 
served on board that ship and the Rami- 


lies, under Sir Henry Hotham, Sir 
George Cockburn, and Sir Thomas 
Hardy, the most distinguished Captains 
of the day. Under Sir Henry Hotham 
he served in the action off L’ Orient, on 
the 22nd of May, 1812, in which the 
French 40-gun frigates Arienne and An- 
dromaque, and 16-gun brig corvette 
Mameluck, were destroyed by the Nor- 
thumberland and gun-brig Growler. He 
was present also at various other engage- 
ments on the coasts of France and Spain ; 
and at the attack on Washington and 
New Orleans he was employed in the 
boats of the squadron. 

Captain Burnett’s first commission as 
Lieutenant was dated 31st December, 
1818, when he was promoted from the 
Carnation sloop-of-war to the Egeria of 
26 guns. He subsequently served in the 
Wye of 26 guns, on the home station, and 
in the Albion guardship, at Portsmouth. 
In 1824, he was appointed Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Seringapatam frigate ; and 
his gallant conduct in attacking and cap- 
turing with the boats of that ship a su- 
perior force of Greek piratical vessels, 
was publicly acknowledged by Captain 
Sotheby in the despatch to the Admiralty. 
After the promotion of the First Lieute- 
nant of the Seringapatam, Captain Bur- 
nett became senior, and served in that 
capacity till his promotion to the rank of 
Commander, on 28th April, 1827. 

In March, 1830, he was nominated to 
the Blanche frigate, under Commander 
Sir Arthur Farquhar, then fitting out for 
the West Indies. His meritorious ser- 
vices on shore in the island of Jamaica, 
with the marines and seamen, during a 
predial insurrection in that island, again 
obtained for him the distinction of their 
public acknowledgment by his superior 
officer ; and on his return home in 1834 
he obtained the rank of Post-Captain. 

It was only recently that Capt. Bur- 
nett, whose health was seriously impaired 
duringa service of twenty-five years,chiefly 
in tropical and southern climates, again 
applied for active employment; when 
he was appointed to H.M.S. Magici- 
enne, a very fine vessel of her class, 
carrying twenty-four 32-pounders, with a 
crew of 210 men,—an appointment which 
afforded him the highest gratification. 
He was on the eve of sailing to the Me- 
diterranean station, when his brief but 
honourable career was brought to a close 
by a complaint of the liver, induced by 
too long residence in tropical climates. 
His body was interred in the Garrison 
chapel at Portsmouth on the 22d, with 
military honours. ‘The pall-bearers were 
Sir David Dunn, Sir Edw. Chetham, 
John Montagu, esq. Francis Locke, esq. 
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Sir Thomas Hastings, and Edw. Boxer, 
esq. The Commander in Chief, Gene- 
ral Commanding, Rear-Admiral, and the 
whole naval and military establishments 
were present, 

Though gentle and unassuming in his 
manners, Captain Burnett possessed a 
firmness and determination white became 
more conspicuous as the danger increased. 
As an officer, he was strict, but never 
severe. Noone understood better than 
he did the peculiarities of the British 
sailor’s character, and by them he was 
universally beloved. 

Carr. Hicxry, R.N. 

May 18. At Bath, aged 64, Frederick 
Hickey, esq. Post-Captain R.N. 

He was born on the 22nd Aug. 1775, 
and entered the navy in 1787 as midship- 
man on board the Poreupine 24, in 
which he served under Captains L, 
Brabazon and G. Martin, on the 
Irish and Scotch stations, until 1792, 
when he was removed to the Lion 64, 
commanded by Sir Erasmus Gower, and 
then fitting out to take Lord Macartney 
to China. On his return from that me- 
morable vevage, he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, and appointed to the 
Hind 28, of which he served as_ First 
Lieut. under Captains R. Lee and John 
Bazeley, until the mutiny at Spithead in 
1797, when all the officers were turned on 
shore. He then volunteered his services 
for the suppression of the mutineers at 
the Nore, and was appointed for that pur- 
pose to the command of a gun vessel ;_ but 
ultimately joined the Neptune 98, bearing 
the broad pendant of Sir E. Gower, and 
manned with volunteers raised by the 
merchants of London. After the sup- 
pression of the mutiny, the Neptune was 
attached to the Channel fleet. 

In 1800, Mr. Hickey was appointed to 
the Waakzaamheid 26, Capt. David At- 
kins ; with whom he removed, as First 
Lieutenant, to the Princess Royal 98, 
bearing the flag of Sir E. Gower, about 
Feb. 1801. She formed part of Sir A. 
Mitchell’s squadron during the mutiny in 
Bantry bay, and was paid off early in 
1802. Previous to the renewal of hosti- 
lities, Mr. Hickey was appointed to the 
Britannia 100, as senior Lieutenant ; but, 
being superseded by a senior on the Earl 
of Northesk’s arrival to take the com- 
mand of the ship, he joined the Fish- 
gard frigate, at the particular request of 
her Captain, Lord Mark Kerr, one of his 
earliest shipmates and friends. He af- 
terwards served in the Isis 50, bearing the 
flag of Sir Erasmus Gower, on the New- 
foundland station, where he continued 
12 
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until his promotion to the rank of Com- 
mander, Jan. 22, 1806. 

In April 1807, Capt. Hickey was ap- 
pointed to the Atalanta, a beautiful cor- 
vette, building at Bermuda; which 
made several prizes in 1812 and 1813, 
and during the whole of his career was 
actively employed, either in cruising 
against the enemy, in affording protection 
to the trade between Nova Scotia and the 
West Indies, or in the blockade of the 
American ports. On the 10th Nov. 
1813, she was wrecked during a fog on the 
Sisters Rocks, near the entrance of Hali- 
fax harbour, having mistaken the guns of 
some other vessel for the fog-signal guns 
of Sambro island. The full particulars 
of this catastrophe will be fouud in the 
memoir of Capt. Hickey, in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography, Suppt. Part. III. 
and it has also employed the graphic pen 
of Capt. Basil Hall. Ona court martial 
Capt. Hickey was acquitted of all blame; 
and in a letter of Jer. O’Sullivan, esq. of 
Limerick, a passenger, it is stated that 
“ To the honour of Capt. Hickey, he was 
the last who left the wreck ; his calmness, 
his humanity, and courage, during the en- 
tire of this awful scene, was superior to 
man.” 

Capt. Hickey was promoted to post 
rank by commission dated Feb. 19, 1814. 
He subsequently commanded the Prince 
Regent 56, bearing the broad pendant of 
Sir James Yeo, on Lake Ontario; the 
St. Lawrence 102, in which he continued 
until the peace with America; and the 
Blossom 24, on the South American 
station, from whence he returned home 
with specie, Aug. 8, 1819. In 1815, 
when returning from Canada, through the 
United States, Capt. Hickey was arrested 
at the suit of a Yankee skipper, whose 
schooner had beenaccidentally run down by 
the Atalanta, so far back as the year 1810. 
The sum thus unexpectedly demanded ot 
him was no less than 40,000 dollars, for 
which he was obliged to find bail before he 
could leave the country. In 1820 the 
trial took place at New York; the evidence 
was altogether in his favour, for it was 
clearly proved that the prosecutor had 
persisted in running before the Atalanta, 
until she got close up to his vessel, and 
that the accident was the result of his own 
folly in attempting to cross her bows 
while she still had considerable head-way. 
Emmet, the Irish refugee, conducted the 
prosecution ; sophistry and national pre- 
judice overcame truth; the defendant was 
sentenced to pay 38,000 dollars; but 
the plaintiff, after very little considera- 
tion, consented to accept exactly one half 
of the sum for which the pore | writ was 
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Issued. The schooner and her cargo 
could not have been worth much more 
than 1,0007. The Admiralty admitted 
the hardship of Capt. Hickey’s case, and 
liberally released him from his embar- 
rassments by recommending that he should 
be reimbursed from the droits of the Ad- 
miralty. 





CoLoneEL OTTLEyY. 

Junel. At Brompton, aged 75, Colonel 
Benjamin Wynne Ottley. 

He entered the army at the age of 
fifteen, as an ensign in the 87th Foot; 
and was in unceasing employment for more 
than forty years. He was for thirteen 
years a subaltern officer; six years a Cap.. 
tain, the whole of which time he was in 
the West Indies, when (in 1806) he pur- 
chased his Majority, in the 91st foot; he 
was eleven years regimental Major, during 
four of which he had the brevet rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel ; and he was upwards of 
ten years a regimental Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 70th foot, eight of which he had the 
rank of Colonel in the army. Of this 
long service, twenty-one years were passed 
on foreign stations. He served in America, 
the West Indies, Spain, and Holland; 
and after being in several minor actions, 
was at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
and Corunna, as Major of the 91st; and 
at the assault of Bergen-op-Zoom he com- 
manded one of the columns of attack, and 
took the work he was sent against, in the 
accomplishment of which he was severely 
wounded. Upon his return to England 
in 1822, the King, in consequence of the 
high testimonials to his services, was gra- 
ciously pleased to allow him to sell out, 
retaining the rank of Colonel in the army. 





Mapame D’ Arptay. 


Jan. 6. At Bath, in her 88th year, 
Madame D’Arblay, a distinguished au- 
thoress of the last century. 

She was the second daughter of Charles 
Burney, Mus. D, author of the History 
of Music, by Esther, daughter of Mr. 
Sleepe, of London, and the daughter of a 
French refugee. Her mother died in 
1761, when she was in her ninth year, To 
adopt her own words, she ‘‘ was the only 
one of Dr. Burney’s family who never was 
placed in any seminary, and never was put 
under any governess or instructor whatso- 
ever. Merely and literally self-educated, 
her sole emulation for improvement, and 
sole spur for exertion, were her unbound- 
ed veneration for the character, and affec- 
tion for the person, of her father: who, 
nevertheless, had not, at the time, a mo- 
ment to spare for giving her any personal 
lessons, or even for directing her pursuits, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XIV. 


No truth can be more simply exact than 
that which is conveyed in four lines of the 
stanzas which she addressed to him inthe 
secret dedication of her first work, Eve- 
lina, viz.— 
If in my heart the love of virtue glows, 
*Twas kindled there by an unerring rule; 
From thy example the pure flame arose, 
Thy life my precept, thy good works my 

school.’ 

(Memoirs of Dr. Burney, vol. i. p. 197) 
“« At eight years of age she was ignorant 
of the letters of the alphabet, though at 
ten she began scribbling almost incessant- 
ly little works of invention, but always 
in private, and in scrawling characters il- 
legible save to herself. One of her most 
remote remembrances previously to this 
writing mania is that of hearing a neigh. 
bouring lady recommend to Mrs. Burney, 
her mother, to quicken the indolence or 
stupidity, whichever it might be, of the 
little dunce by the chastening ordinances 
of Solomon. The alarm, however, of that 
little dunce at a suggestion so wide from 
the maternal measures that had been prac- 
tised in her childhood was instantly super- 
seded by a joy of gratitude and surprise 
that still rests upon her recollection, when 
she heard gently murmured in reply, * No, 
no,—I am not uneasy about her.’ But, 
alas! the soft music of those encouraging 
accents had already ceased to vibrate on 
human ears before these scrambling pot- 
hooks had begun their operation of con- 
verting into elegies, odes, plays, songs, 
farces—nay tragedies and epic poems— 
every scrap of white paper that could be 
seized upon without question or notice ; 
for she grew up, probably through the 
vanity-annihilating circumstances of this 
conscious intellectual disgrace, with so 
affrighted a persuasion that what she 
scribbled, if seen, would but expose her to 
ridicule, that her pen, though her greatest, 
was only her clandestine delight. Toone 
confidant indeed all was open; but the fond 
partiality of the juvenile Susannah (hernext 
sister) made her opinion of little weight, 
though the affection of her praise rendered 
the stolen moments of their secret read- 
ings the happiest of their adolescent lives. 
From the time, however, that she attained 
her fifteenth year, she considered it her 
duty to combat this writing passion as 
illaudable, because fruitless. Seizing, 
therefore, an opportunity when Dr. Bur- 
ney was at Chesington, and the then Mrs. 
Burney her mother-in-law was in Nor- 
folk, she made over to a bonfire ina paved 
play court her whole stock of prose goods 
and chattels, with the sincere intention to 
extinguish for ever in their ashes her 
scribbling propensity. But Hudibras too 
well says, 
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‘¢ He who complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 

This grand feat therefore, which con- 
sumed her productions, extirpated neither 
the invention nor the inclination that had 
given them birth ; and, in defiance of all 
the projected heroism of the sacrifice, the 
Jast of the little works that was immo. 
lated, which was the History of Caroline 
Evelyn, the mother of Evelina, left upon 
the mind of the writer so animated an im- 
pression of the singular situations to which 
that Caroline’s infant daughter,—from the 
unequal birth by which she hung sus- 
pended between the elegant connexions of 
her mother and the vulgar ones of her 
grandmother—might be exposed; and 
presented contrasts and mixtures of society 
so unusual, yet, thus cireumstanced, so 
natural, that irresistibly and almost un- 
consciously the whole of A young Lady’s 
entrance into the World, was pent up in 
the inventor’s memory ere a paragraph 
was committed to paper. Writing indeed 
was far more difficult to her than com- 
posing, for that demanded what she rarely 
found attainable, secret opportunity ; 
while composition, in that heyday of ima- 
gination, called only for volition.” 

Madame D’Arblay then proceeds to 
relate, at length, all the circumstances 
connected with the accomplishment of her 
wish, or frolic, as she declares it was, ‘to 
see her work in print.” She copied the 
manuscript in a feigned hand; for, as 
she was the Doctor’s principal amanuen- 
sis, she feared her common writing might 
accidentally be seen by some compositor 
of the History of Music, and lead to de- 
tection; but she had only written two out 
of three volumes, when, somewhat weary 
of the task, she employed her brother to 
induce some bookseller to print what was 
done. Mr. Dodsley refused the work as 
being anonymous ; Mr. Lowndes declined 
it as imperfect, but at the same time in- 
stigated her to fresh exertions by declaring 
himself ready to purchase it when it should 
be finished. This was soon after accom- 
plished. Mr. Lowndes gave her twenty 
pounds, and the book was published in 
January 1778. Some time before she 
had confidentially owned to her father that 
she was going, through her brother Charles, 
to print a little book, but intreated him 
not to ask to see it. ‘I laughed,” says 
the Doctor, ‘at her plans, but promised 
acquiescence ; and the book had been six 
months published before I even heard its 
name, which I learnt at last without her 
knowledge. But great indeed was then 
my surprise to find that it was in general 
reading, and commended in no common 
mannerin the several Reviews of thetimes. 
Of this she was unacquainted herself, as 
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she was then ill and in the country. I 
opened the first volume with fear and 
trembling; not having the least idea that, 
without the use of the press or any prac- 
tical knowledge, she could write a book 
worth reading. The dedication to my- 
self, however, brought tears into my eyes, 
and before I had read half the first volume 
I was much surprised, and I confess de- 
lighted; and most especially with the 
letters of Mr. Villiers. She had always 
had a great affection for me, had an ex- 
cellent heart, and a natural simplicity and 
probity about her that wanted no teach- 
ing.” 

Meanwhile the fame of Evelina reached 
the house of Mr. Crisp at Chesington, 
where the invalid author was staying ; it 
was procured and read aloud in her pre- 
sence, without any suspicion that the au- 
thor was in the midst of the audience ; 
and shortly after it was recommended by 
Mrs. Chalonasdclen to the notice of Dr. 
Johnson. The full details of this im- 
portant introduction are given in the Me- 
moirs we have been quoting; they are 
related by Dr. Burney, who brought the 
news from Mrs. Thrale’s. ‘‘ To-night at 
Streatham, while we were sitting at tea— 
only Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Mr. 
Thrale, and myself,— ‘ Madam,’ cried Dr. 
Johnson, sce-sawing on his chair, ‘ Mrs. 
Cholmondeley was talking to me last 
night of a new novel which she says hasa 
very uncommon share of merit— Evelina, 
she says she has not been so entertained 
this great while as in reading it, and that 
she shall goal] over London to discover 
the author.’ ‘ Odd enough,’ cried Mrs. 
Thrale ; ‘ why, somebody else mentioned 
that book to me t’otherday. Lady West- 
cote it was, I believe—the modest writer 
of Evelina, she talked about.’ ‘ Mrs. 
Cholmondeley says,’ answered the Doc- 
tor, ‘that she never before met so much 
modesty with so much merit in any lite- 
rary production of the kind as is implied 
by the concealment of the author.’ ‘ Well,’ 
cried I (continued my father) smiling 
more and more, ‘ somebody recommended 
that book to me too, and I read a little of 
it, which, indeed, seemed to be above the 
common-placeworks of this kind.’ Mrs. 
Thrale said she would certainly get it ; 
‘you must have it, Madam,’ cried Johnson 
emphatically, Mrs. Cholmondeley says 
she shall keep it on her table the whole 
summer, that everybody that knows her 
may see it, for she asserts that everybody 
ought to read it. And she has made 
Burke get it, and Reynolds !” 

« And, in truth, in private life few small 
events can possibly have been attended 
with more remarkable incidents. ‘That a 


work voluntarily consigned by its humble 
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author, even from its birth, to oblivion, 
should rise from her condemnation, and, 


“¢ Unpatronized, unaided, unknown,”’ 


make its way through the metropolis, in 
passing from the Monthly Review into 
the hands of the beautiful Mrs. Bunbury ; 
and from hers arriving at those of the 
Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley ; whence tri- 
umphantly it should be conveyed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; made known to Mr. 
Burke ; be mounted even to the notice 
of Dr. Johnson, and reach Streatham ; 
and that there its name should first be 
pronounced by the great lexicographer 
himself; and, by mere chance, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Burney; seemed more like 
a romance, even to the Doctor himself, 
than anything in the book that was the 
cause of these coincidences.” 

At another visit to Streatham, Mrs. 
Thrale unconsciously commissioned Dr. 
Burney himself to order for her his daugh- 
ter’s book ; and, when he went again, he 
found it had been so warmly approved 
that he determined to gratify the lady’s 
curiosity and his own pride by avowing 
the author. Dr. Johnson himself had 
not yet read the novel; it was lent him 
by Mrs, Thrale, who, in a letter to Dr. 
Burney, written shortly after, says, 
“ Doctor Johnson returned home last 
night full of the praises of the book I 
had lent him, protesting there were pas- 
sages in it that might do honour to 
Richardson. We talk of it for ever ;” 
&c. (See the Memoirs, ii. 147.) ‘ This 
packet was accompanied by intelligence 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds had been fed 
while reading the little work, from re- 
fusing to quit it at table; and that Ed- 
mund Burke had sat up a whole night to 
finish it!!!” (p. 148.) The publisher sent 
ten sets handsomely bound for the au- 
thor; but he was still ignorant of her 
name, and the letter commenced with 
‘* Sir.” Upon the printing of the third 
edition he also gave ten pounds more, 
which, with the former twenty, was all 
Miss Burney received. 

The author of Evelina was now intro- 
duced in person to the literary circle at 
Streatham, of which she gives some in. 
teresting anecdotes in her Memoirs. 

In 1782 Miss Burney published her 
second novel, entitled ‘‘ Cecilia; or, the 
Memoirs of an Heiress ;’ which was 
welcomed with high approbation by the 
best literary judges of that day. She re- 
lates an anecdote of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow respecting it, that he took it 
with him to Trentham, and throwing it 
on the table in the library, declared it was 
worth all the books in the room. 

Thethird volume of Madame D’Arblay’s 
Memoirs contains more, perhaps, that re. 
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lates to herself than the preceding; but 
to these details our space will only allow 
us to advert. In the first place there are 
the particulars of the intercourse of her- 
self and family with Dr. Johnson during 
his latter days ; then succeeds an account 
of her intimacy with Mrs. Delany, and 
interviews with the King* and Queen, and 
of her introduction, through the recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Delany, to an office in 
the household of Queen Charlotte, On 
the 17th July 1786, she entered upon the 
duties of one of her Majesty’s Keepers of 
the Robes ; which she executed for five 
years, and then, her health having failed, 
was permitted to resign. 

Two years after, when visiting at the 
house of her friend Mr. Locke, at Nor- 
bury park, she became acquainted with 
M. Alexandre Piochard D’Arblay, a 
French emigrant artillery officer, the inti- 
mate friend and attendant of Count 
Louis de Narbonne; and, though the 
alliance seemed far from advantageous, in 
respect to fortune, Dr. Burney at length 
gave his consent, and the marriage took 
place at Micklebam on the 28th July 
1793. A letter from Mr. Burke to her 
father, written on this occasion, is too 
honourable to the subject of our memoir, 
to be passed over :— 

“ Besides my general wishes, the es- 
tablishment of Madame d’Arblay is a 
matter in which I take no slight interest ; 
if I had not the greatest affection to her 
virtues, my admiration of her incompara- 
ble talents, would make me desirous of 
an order of things which would bring 
forward a gentleman of whose merits, by 
being the object of her choice, I have no 
doubt ; his choice of her too would give 
me the best possible opinion of his judg- 
ment.” 

M. and Madame D’ Arblay at first took 
up their residence at Bookham. In the 
same year she published ‘ Brief Reflec- 
tions relative to the Emigrant French 
Clergy,” 8vo. the profits of which she 
assigned for their benefit. In 1795 a 
tragedy of her composition was brought 
out at Drury Lane Theatre, entitled 
Edwy and Elgiva; but it was never 
printed. 

In 1796 she produced another novel, in 
five volumes, under the title of “* Camilla, 
or a Picture of Youth.” For this she ob- 





* King George III. was always deeply 
interested in the original history of 
Evelina,” and even so late as 1805, in 
an interview with Dr. Burney, he “ re- 
sumed again his old favourite topic of 
amusement—my daughter d’ Arblay’s con- 
cealed composition of Evelina, inquiring 
again and again into the various particu. 
lars of its contrivance and its discovery,” 
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tained a subscription of 3000 guineas, and 
the profits enabled « the hermits of Book- 
ham,” as she chooses to style herself and 
partner, to erect a new hermitage on a 
slice of Norbury Park, give them by her 
kind friend Mr. Locke, and which was 
called Camilla Cottage. 

During the peace of 1802 M. and 
Madame D’Arblay quitted England for 
Paris, on the understanding that their 


absence was to last one year; but before ~ 


the re-commencement of hostilities her 
husband had so far pledged his military 
allegiance to the Emperor, that he could 
notin honour quit Paris when the English 
were ordered away. 

War having thus again broken forth, 
Madame D’ Arblay was debarred from all 
but occasional and precarious intercourse 
with her family at home ; and during two 
years, from the extreme rigour of Na- 
poleon, it was wholly stopped. 

“ As the wife of a French officer of 
distinction, living with him in his own 
country, she would have held any species 
of clandestine manceuvre to its disad- 
vantage as treachery, and indeed ingrati- 
tude ; for, during ten unbroken years of 
sojourn in France, she met with a never 
abating warmth of friendship and confi- 
dence in her honour, from the singularly 
amiable personages to whom she had the 
happiness of being presented by her hus- 
band; the charm of whose social inter- 
course is indelibly engraven on her re- 
membrance. And she cannot here resist 
the indulgence of gratefully selecting from 
a list too numerous for this brief record, 
the names of the amiable Prince and 
Princess de Beauvau, and their delightful 
family, and of the noble-minded General 
and Madame Victor de la Tour Mau- 
bourg, with the whole of that upright and 
estimable race ; including most peculiarly 
Madame de Maisonenne, the faithful, 
chosen, and tender friend of this editor.” 

In 1812, during the absence of Na- 
poleon in Russia, Madame D’ Arblay found 
means to return to this country, barely in 
time to watch the last flickering beam of 
her father’s life, who died in 1814, in his 
87th year. She was subsequently joined 
by her husband, then General D’Arblay, 
and he died at Bath on the 3rd May 1818 

see Gent. Mag. LX XXVIII. i. 477). 
Their only child, the late Rey. Alexander 
Charles Louis D’ Arblay, was educated for 
the English church. He becamea Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Per- 
petual Curate of Camden Town Chapel, 
and died unmarried Jan. 19, 1837.* 





* Mr. D’Arblay was the author of 
“The Apostolic Gift of Tongues, con- 
trasted with some Modern Claims to In- 
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Her last novel, ‘* The Wanderer ; or 
Female Difficulties,” was published in 
1814, in five volumes as its predecessors, 
Shereceived for the copyright 1500/7. (Gent. 
Mag. Dec. 1816, p. 485,) but it was 
not so successful as her earlier works. A 
review of it will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June 1814, p. 579. 

In 1832 her “ Memoirs of Doctor 
Burney,”’ from which we have so largely 
quoted, were published in three volumes 
Svo. and some further extracts from that 
amusing work will be found in our Mag- 
azine for Feb. 1833. 

Sim Ricwarp Puiuirs, Knv. 

April 2, At Brighton, in his 73d year, 
Sir Richard Phillips, Knt. formerly an 
eminent bookseller in London. 

Sir Richard Phillips was born in 
London, and educated in Soho-square 
and at Chiswick. His original name, 
we have been told, was Philip Richards. 
He was brought up with an uncle, 
a brewer, in Oxford street; but a 
passion for literature and philosophy 
led him to detach himself from his 
family connections. In 1786 he became 
an assistant in a school at Chester, from 
whence he removed, two years after, to 
Leicester, and opened a school on his 
own account. This he carried on for 
nearly a twelvemonth ; but, ag it did not 
wholly answer his expectations, he turned 
to the ordinary trade of the place, and 
opened a eal shop for hosiery, which 
he had not the means of furnishing from 
his own capital, but the friend who trusted 
him with goods came every Saturday night 
to take account of the stock. 

During the political excitement propa- 
yated by the French revolution, Mr. Phil- 
ips conceived (in the words of a biogra- 
pher who will be presently described) that 
‘* politics were as profitable an article as 
he could deal in.” He therefore estab- 
lished in 1790 “ The Leicester Herald,” 
“the grand prop” of which was the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Priestley. Mr. Phillips 
himself for some time acted as editor, and 
wrote ‘‘ some letters with infinite spirit.” 
There can be no doubt that he would al- 
low no delicacy of expression or modera- 





spiration; a Sermon, preached in Cam- 
den Chapel, St. Pancras, on January 8, 
1832, being the Sunday following the 
Epiphany; preceded by an Introductory 
Discourse on the Prevailing Spirit of the 
Times, and its Effects on National Re- 
ligion. To which is added an Appendix, 


containing an Answer to Hume on Mira- 
cles, and to Laplace on Atheistical Ne- 
cessity.” 
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tion of political expression to stand in the 
way of the success of his speculation : and 
the sale of the paper was established. 
With this he combined the business of a 
bookselier, and in 1793 was prosecuted 
for selling Paine’s Rights of Man, and, 
having been found guilty, was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment in Lei- 
cester gaol, where Mr. Daniel Lambert, 
whose name has become proverbial for 
personal bulk, was his gaoler, and treated 
him with great kindness. 

Soon after the term of Mr. Phillips’s 
imprisonment had expired, he disposed of 
his share in the Leicester Herald (which 
is still carried on,) ‘* for a very valuable 
consideration,” and confined himself en- 
tirely to his hosiery business. Shortly 
after, his premises caught fire, and, to- 
gether with his whole stock in trade, 
were consumed, but he was insured to 
the full amount. 

Mr. Phillips did not again establish 
himself in Leicester; but came to London, 
and opened a hosier’s shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. At this period he lodged 
at a milliner’s, with one of whose as- 
sistants, Miss Griffiths, a native of 
Wales, he formed a matrimonial al- 
liance. At an early period of life he 
had conceived an antipathy to animal 
food, to which he soon after adhered, 
and it is stated in his ‘* Memoirs,” oe 
lished in 1808,) that the future Lady 
Phillips won his heart by her attention in 
ptoviding a small pie, into the composi- 
tion of which the forbidden animal ingre- 
dient of dard did not enter! 

Shortly after, encouraged by his former 
intercourse and connection with Dr. 
Priestley and other literary men, Mr. 
Phillips established the Monthly Maga- 
zine, of which the first number was pub- 
lished on the Ist of July, 1796. At an 
early period of the career of this publica- 
tion, the principal share in its manage- 
ment was undertaken by the weil known 
Dr. Aikin ; and among its most eminent 
contributors and authors were Dr. Wol- 
cot, Mr. Belsham, Capel Lofft, Dr. 
Mavor, Sir John Carr, Mr. Pratt the 
poet, and, more particularly, Mr. 
Thomas Skinner Surr, (who married a 
sister of Lady Phillips.) author of 
** A Winter in London,” and other 
popular novels. In 1806 Mr. Phillips 
unwisely quarrelled with Dr. Aikin, 
in consequence of the latter, in 
a matter submitted to his arbitration, 
taking part with another author who had 
quarrelled with Mr, Phillips. Shortly 
after, Dr. Aikin established a magazine 
under the title of the Athenxum, the 
publication of which was undertaken by the 
house of Longman and Co. Mr. Phillips’s 
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grand literary assistant was now the Rev. 
George Gregory, D.D., who arranged for 
him a Cyclopedia in two large volumes 
quarto, and gave him several other works 
for publication, but died in March 1808. 

From this Cyclopedia originated that 
published about 1809, in one vol. small 
8vo. called Watkins’s Portable Cyclopedia, 
the editor thereof, Dr. Watkins, now 
alive, having been formerly chaplain on 
board a man of war. With Dr. Watkins 
he also quarrelled—they both being very 
irascible ; and the completion of the 
work was intrusted to Mr. Savage, bro- 
ther to the author of the work on Deco- 
rative Printing. 

In 1807, Mr. Phillips attempted the 
establishment of another periodical, under 
the title of The Antiquary’s Magazine; 
but this shortly broke up with a paper 
war with Mr. Blore and the artists en- 
gaged. 

As Mr. Phillips’s business increased 
he removed from St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
to Bridge-street, Blackfriars, where he 
carried on a very extensive business as a 
publisher. 

On Midsummer day 1807 the Livery 
of London elected him their Sheriff for 
the ensuing year; and, on occasion of 
going up with an address from the Cor- 
poration, he received the honour of 
knighthood, March 30, 1808, much to the 
surprise of his republican friends. 

During his year of office a small anony- 
mous volume appeared under the title of 
“ Memoirs of the Public and Private 
Life of Sir Richard Phillips, Knight, 
High Sheriff for the City of London and 
County of Middlesex, impartially com- 
piled from authentic documents, by a Ci- 
tizen of London, and Assistants.” This 
extraordinary production is a high-flown 
panegyric throughout, but at the same 
time it enters into so many private mi- 
nutiw, that the materials must have been 
derived from head quarters. Many of the 
preceding facts have been derived from 
its pages, but for the early part of his 
life, we have preferred the statement of 
the “ Living Authors.” The Life 
states that his father was a farmer near 
Leicester, and his younger brother a 
tradesman in New York. It may be 
mentioned that it includes four letters 
of C. J. Fox, written in answer to the 
pressing invitations of Mr, Phillips to 
treat for the copyright of his ‘* History of 
James the Second.” 

The activity of Sir Richard Phillips 
during his year of Shrievalty was very 
considerable. Le established the Sheriffs’ 
Fund, for relief of distressed Debtors, 
causing poor-boxes to be placed in con- 
spicuous parts of the front of Newgate, 
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the Fleet, Giltspur-street and Poultry 
Compters. The spunging houses were 
put under better regulations with regard 
to fees ; and persons against whom the 
Grand Jury had thrown out the bill of 
indictment, who had previously been de- 
tained till the Grand Jury were discharg- 
ed, were ordered to be immediately libe- 
rated as soon as the Grand Jury had re- 
turned the billin open court as not found. 

On this latter subject Sir Richard 
Phillips published in May 1808, a Letter 
addressed to Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
was at that time engaged in bringing in a 
Bill relative to some alterations in the 
Penal Code. This Letter will be found 
in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Richard Phil- 
lips,” above described. 

Shortly after his year of Shrievalty, the 
affairs of Sir Richard Phillips became 
embarrassed, and in 1809 his grand es- 
tablishment in Bridge Street was broken 
up. He, however, through a friend, 
repurchased the Monthly Magazine, and 
some of his best copyrights, particularly 
the school books written by Dr. Mavor, 
and they became the chief support of 
himself and family for the ‘last 25 years. 
He has left a widow; three sons, |. 
Richard ; 2. Rev. Alfred Phillips, Vicar 
of Kilmorsden, Somerset ; 3. Horatio, a 
bookseller at Paris; and four daughters. 

The titles of Sir Richard Phillips’s own 
works are as follow :— 

A Letter to the Livery of London 
relative to the Duties and Office of She- 
riff. 1808, 12mo. 

Treatise on the Powers and Duties of 
Juries, and on the Criminal Laws of 
England. 1811, 12mo. 

Communications relative to the Datu- 
ra Stramonium as a cure for Asthma. 
1811, 8vo. 

Golden Rules for Jurymen; 1814, on a 
sheet. 

A Morning’s Walk from London to 
Kew, 1817, 8vo. A large and amusing 
volume, abounding with original remarks. 

Twelve Essays on the Proximate 
Causes of the Phoenomena of Nature, 
developing new principles of Universal 
Causation, Also in vol. xlix. and 1. of 
the Philosophical Magazine, some essays 
on Gravitation, and a “ New Theory of 
the System of the Universe.” 

Besides these, he edited several school 
books, which formed a very profitable 
branch of his trade; and he used to write 
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many violent letters in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, under the signature of ‘* Common 
Sense.” 

Henry Cromwett Fierp, Esa. 

May 6. Henry Cromwell Field, esq. 
eldest son of Henry Field (of whom a me- 
moir was given in our Magazine for Feb. 
1838), and lineally descended, in the fifth 
descent, from Henry Cromwell, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, the younger son of 
the Protector. He was born 27th June 
1785. His death took place instantaneous- 
ly, by a stroke of apoplexy, whilst in the 
discharge of his duty as Resident Medical 
Officer at the Charter House, attending 
one of the pensioners. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that he 
was the last of four generations,* who, 
from father to son, during a space of nearly 
140 years, were members of the same 
branch of the medical profession, and car- 
ried on their business during nearly the 
whole of that period in the same place, 
Newgate-street, in the city of London. 

H. C. Field, the subject of this memoir, 
was, in 1830, appointed apothecary to the 
Charter House ; and, on the death of Dr. 
Vetch, was, in 1835, elected in his room 
Resident Medical Officer of that founda. 
tion. In 1826 he became one of the Court 
of Examiners of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, and in 1837 was elected to the re- 
ponsible and honourable office of Chairman 
to that Court. In the duties of his profes- 
sion he displayed accurate knowledge of its 
principles, directed bysound judgment. His 
leisure hours he devoted to painting; and 
not unfrequently gave proofs of his taste 
and ability in that branch of the fine arts 
by being an honorary contributor to the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy. He 
was (though not a Carthusian by educa- 
tion) devotedly attached to the Charter 
House,—proud of his connection with 
that noble foundation, and fond of its 
collegiate society; and in its ancient 
buildings he found many a picturesque 
spot which he loved to contemplate, and 
upon which he was meditating to employ 
his pencil. A few of these sketches are 
completed, and were destined to accom- 
pany an edition of “The Notes in illus- 
tration of the Plans of the Charter 
House ” which have appeared in No. V. 
of the Carthusian ; upon which he was 
engaged in conjunction with his friend the 
preacher of the Charter House. 
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Mr. Field was buried in the vault of 
the Charter House chapel; his funeral 
was indeed solemn, being attended, ac- 
cording to the custom of the place, by all 
the pensioners, the scholars and officers of 
the House, who preceded the body in 
procession; and being followed by the 
Court of Examiners of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. 

Mr. Field married his first cousin Anna 
Sophia, eldest daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Gwinnell, of Worcester, merchant, who 
survives her husband without issue. 





Mrs. Ware. 


June 8. At Warehill, Amwell, aged 
94, Mary, widow of Major Henry Ware, 
of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

She was a daughter of Captain Blake,* 
of Peterborough,who died about 1804; and 
was married first to Charles Tarrant, D.D. 
Dean of Peterborough, Rector of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, and Vicar of Wro- 
tham, Kent, who died Feb. 22, 1791, 
(see a memoir of him in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for that month, p. 191.) The 
Dean was a widower, and had children by 
a former wife, but none by Miss Blake. 
She was married secondly to Major Ware, 
who was a descendant of the celebrated 
Sir James Ware, the historian of Ireland, 
and the only son of the Rev. Henry 
Ware, D.D. by Anne, eldest daughter of 
Wrightson Mundy, esq. of Markeaton, 
co. Derby, M.P. for Leicestershire, (by 
Anne, sister to Sir Robert Burdett of 
Foremark, co. Derby, Bart.) and sister to 
Francis Noel Clarke Mundy, esq. the au- 
thor of Needwood Forest and other es- 
teemed poems; as well as to Elizabeth, 
the second Countess of Robert seventh 
Earl Ferrers. 

Mrs. Ware was herself a person of 
great intellectual attainments: of which 
her translations from the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian, afford ample proof. She was also 
the authoress of some original poems 
which evinced a highly cultivated mind. 

Nor was she less distinguished for her 
genuine piety and true Christian charity, 
and by her death the poor have lost a kind 
and generous benefactor. 








* Capt. Blake was engaged at the battle 
of Preston Pans, and, being wounded in 
the head by a Lochaber axe, his head was 
trepanned, and his daughter subsequently 
wore, set in diamonds, a portion of the 
bone of his scull, which was then ex- 
tracted. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 
May 27. At St. Colman Glebe, 


Kerry, aged 60, the Rev. Robert Hewson, 
of ‘Trinity college, Dublin, M.A. fourth 
son of the late Rev. Francis Hewson, 
M.A. brother of J. F. Hewson, esq of 
Ennismore, first cousin of the Rt. Hon. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, 
and closely related to and connected with 
the principal families in that county, Mr. 
Hewson had been thirty-six years in 
holy orders, four of which he was Curate 
of Killarney, and for the remaining 
thirty-two Curate of St. Colman. To 
the latter parish he was presented by his 
relative the late Earl of Glandore. For 
the last ten or twenty years, he held, 
with it, the sinecure vacarages of Killa- 
near, in the county of Kerry, and Tem- 
plebredin, in the county of Tipperary. 
To the former he was presented by the 
late Bishop Warburton, and to the latter 
by the Earl of Kenmare. Mr. Hewson 
married, early in life, Frances Jane, only 
legitimate daughter of the late Francis 
Bland, esq. father of the celebrated Mrs, 
Jordan, mother of the Earl of Munster, 
the Countess of Erroll, &c. and by her 
obtained a considerable fortune in money, 
which was increased by landed estates on 
the death of her brother, the late Lt. 
Col. J. F. Bland. By this lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left a family of three 
sous and one daughter; two of his sons 
are in the church (one, the Rey. Frank 
Hewson, of Worcester) ; and the third is 
a barrister on the Munster Circuit. The 
lamented subject of this notice having 
lived for the greater part of his life in 
the seclusion of a country village had but 
little opportunity of making a noise in 
the world; indeed, this was not his 
ambition. Few men, nevertheless, in 
the south of Ireland, have descended to 
their graves more lamented. The poor 
man was seldom sent from his door un- 
relieved; his ear was ever ready to hear 
the most wearisome tale of real or ima- 
ginary distress. ‘To settle differences and 
to be a peacemaker among contending 
parties was almost his constant employ- 
ment; and in all this he knew no dis- 
tinction between man and man, between 
the Romanist and the member of his own 
church. His purse he exhausted and his 
strength he wasted in such works and 
labours of love. Always resident at St. 
Colman, in which parish he built a new 
chureh and glebe house, he neglected not 
the duties of his sacred calling, but was 
ever the spiritual adviser as he was the 
reliever of bodily want. For some time 


he held the commission of the peace, and 
as a magistrate was above all praise, con- 
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vincing the bitterest opponent of Church 
and State that he, in the administration of 
the law, was both just and merciful. He 
was borne to the grave by his sorrowing 
tenantry and parishioners, and followed 
by an immense concourse of people of all 
ranks and persuasions from the neigh- 
bouring county. 

The Rev. R. Sane, for thirty years 
Master of the endowed Grammar School 
at Kingsbridge, and Incumbent of Sal- 
combe, Devon. 

Lately. The Rev. A. Colhurst, Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

At <Ashted, the Rev. Christopher 
Hayden, B.A. Chaplain to the Birming- 
ham Workhouse. 

June 4. At Tendring, Essex, aged 
28, the Rev. Robert Hardy, M.A. son of 
Robert Hardy, esq. of Tendring hall. 

At Ringmer, Sussex, at an advanced 
age, the Rev. William Mackenzie, D.D. 
Rector of Burwash in that county, to 
which he was presented in 1824, by Jos. 
Gould, esq. He was formerly and for 
thirty years Rector of Smarden, in Kent, 
which he resigned in 1822; and also of 
Hescomb, Surrey, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1824, 

At Stratford upon Avon, aged 57, the 
Rev. William Ashmead Pruen, Vicar 
of Snitterfield, near Warwick. He was 
the son of Thomas Pruen, esq. of 
Gloucester ; was matriculated of Worces- 
ter college, Oxford, in 1800; proceeded 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, and B.D, 1819; 
and was presented to Snitterfield in 1838 
by the Bishop of Worcester, in considera- 
tion of his zealous and faithful services 
for a period of twenty-nine years, as 
Curate of Fladbury near Worcester. Mr. 
Pruen had engaged to preach at the Arch- 
deacon’s visitation at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and had just concluded the pre- 
paratory prayer, when he was suddenly 
seized with apoplexy, and was removed 
in a dying state. It is remarkable that 
he had been often known to express a 
wish that he might die in the church, 
whilst engaged in his ministerial duties, 

June 6. At the vicarage, Exmouth, 
aged 75, the Rev. Richard Prat, Vicar 
of Littleham with Exmouth. He was 
the only son of the late Rev. Richard 
Prat, Rector of Glastonbury and Vicar 
of Butcombe, Somerset. He was pre- 
sented to Littleham by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter in 1813. 

At his house in Eaton-place, aged 
69, the Rev. John Jeffreys, Rector 
of Barnes, Surrey. He was born at 


Great Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, 

and was the son of the Rev. John Jeffreys, 

D.D. Canon of Christchurch, and Canon 
13 
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Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and at that 
time Rector of Great Berkhampstead. 
He was educated at Westminster, and 
thence elected to Christ church, Oxford, 
in 1788, He took the degree of B.A. in 
1792, and that of M.A. in 1795, in which 
year he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s to the rectory of 
Barnes, a living which had also been held 
by his father for the three preceding 
years. A very magnificent service of 
~~ was presented to Dr, Jeffreys by 
is parishioners a few years since. 

June 9. At Kemberton, Shropshire, 
the Rev. George Marriott, Rector of 
Kemberton, with Sutton Maddock, to 
which he was presented in 1835,-by R. 
Slaney, esq. 

Aged 30, the Rev. Cecil Morley, of 
the university of Cambridge; nephew 
to Henry Campbell Morley, esq. of 
Wandsworth. He was drowned when 
bathing inthe Thames, owing to a sudden 
seizure of eramp. 

June 10. At Ilfracombe, the Rev. 
Thomas Poole, late Curate of Barkwell, 
Somersetshire. 

June 11, At York terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 78, the Rev. Alexander 
Crombie, D.C.L, F.R.S. He was for 
many years a schoolmaster of high re- 
putation at Greenwich, 

June 15. At Bampton, Oxfordshire, 
aged 35, the Rev. George Carr, Curate 
of Blackbourton. He entered at Merton 
College in 1823, and graduatd B. A 
1827, M.A. 1838. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 

April 7. At Osborne’s Hotel, Adel- 
phi, Mary, wife of Alexander, the 26th 
Laird of Mackintosh and 20th Chief of 
Clan Chattan. 

May 17. In Duke-street, St. James’s, 
aged 50, Anthony V. D. Searle Van 
Dam, esq. 

May 27. In Kensington gardens, 
Tristram Madox, esq., formerly in the 
67th regiment ; Ensign by purchase 1833, 
Lieut. in 1837, but sold out about six 
months ago. He had lost a sister about 
a month since. It was proved that he 
had taken poison. Verdict, ‘* Tempo- 
rary insanity.” 

June 6. L. Dewburg, esq. He was 
thrown out of his cab in the East India 
Road, some days before, and died from 
concussion of the brain. A short time 
ago his father was killed by being thrown 
from his horse. 

June 8. In his 50th year, Joshua 
Blackburn, esq. of Brockwell Hall, near 
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Dulwich, and Liquorpond-st. younger son 
of the late Wm. Blackburn, esq. of South- 
wark, architect. 

June 12. In his 54th year, Thomas 
Maisey, esq. of Beaumont-st., Portland- 
place. 

June 18. At Battersea-rise, aged 88, 
William Hutchins, esq. 

June 20. At Kensington, Caroline 
Jane, third daughter of the late G. S. 
Camden, esq., of Odiham. 

Aged 28, Augustus MacDonogh, esq., 
late of 11th light dragoons. 

In his 63d year, Daniel Wilkinson, 
esq. of St. Paul’s Churchyard; in 
whom the Commercial Travellers’ So- 
ciety has lost one of its early and zealous 
friends, and active members of the com- 
mittee. He was also one of the Council 
of the Literary Fund, and a warm friend 
of that Society. 

June 21. Aged 42, John Joseph 
Tabor, jun. of Grove-road, Brixton. 

Aged 23, Augustus John Fane, esq., 
the only child of the late Lieut,.-Col. 

‘John Thomas Fane, M.P. and great- 
nephew of the Earl of Westmorland. 

Aged 80, Thomas Wood, esq. of Red 
Lion-court, Watling-st. 

June 24. The infant daughter of the 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Douglas. 

June 25. At Clapham Common, in 
his 65th year, Lytton George Keir, 
esq. of Bridge Street, Westminster, 
senior burgess for St. Margaret’s in 
the Court of Westminster, treasurer of 
that Parish, and governor or trustee of 
most of the parochial Schools and charita- 
ble Institutions in that populous neigh- 
bourhood. He was born and bred in 
Westminster, where he was universally 
respected for his honourable and amiable 
character, and has died with the deep re- 
gret of all who knew him. His body 
was interred on the 3d July, in the North 
vault of St. Margaret’s church, (where 
rest the remains of his father and mother,) 
and on the day of his burial the shops in 
and near Bridge Street were closed, out 
of respect to his memory. He married 
one of the daughters of the late John 
Bellamy, esq. of the House of Commons, 
who is left his widow; but had no chil- 
dren. 

June 26. At Highgate, aged 66, 'Tho- 
mas Farrer, esq. of Brompton and of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

June 27. At Hampstead, aged 32, 
Katherine Maynard, wife of Thomas Hog, 
esq. and second daughter of A. F. W. 
Swinton, esq. of Warsash, Hants. Her 


body was interred at the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. 

June 28. At Highbury-terrace, Mary, 
widow of Banister Flight, esq. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XIV. 
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In Upper Gower-st. in his 72d year, 
Wm. M‘Cormick, esq. 

In Baker-st., Ann, widow of Arthur 
Pott, esq. of Southwark, 

Lately. In Gloucester-place, the Hon, 
Maria-Charlotte, widow of William 
Tennent, esq. and sister to the Earl of 
Yarborough. She was married in 1804, 
and left a widow in 1818. 

At Norwood, aged 75, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Walter Adams, esq. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, W. H. 
Keating, esq. of Philadelphia, U.S. 

July 2. At Kensington, aged 41, John 
Neave, esq. late Judge and Magistrate at 
Allyghur, in the East Indies. 

At Tottenham, aged 87, Ann, widow 
of Thomas Williams, esq. 

July 3. At the residence of F. Ler- 
mitte, esq. Twickenham, aged 24, Thos. 
youngest son of Samuel Berger, esq. of 
Upper Homerton. 

In Little Bridge-st., Westminster, 
Robert Maitland, esq. Barrister, of the 
Inner Temple. He was called to the 
bar Nov. 28, 1828. 

July 4. In Kensington-square, aged 
77, John Silvester, esq. 

July 5. At Camberwell, Mr. Thomas 
Bragg, formerly an engraver in good em- 
ployment. 

July 7. In Judd-st., aged 52, Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of John Mitchell, 
esq. of Barnes. 

At Clapham, in his 63d year, Niven 
Kerr, esq. a merchant of Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, who had for 
many years conducted successfully a mer- 
cantile house at London and Constan- 
tinople, in connexion with Mr. Black of 
that city. His loss is deeply regretted 
in the metropolis, where his high honour 
and enlarged commercial views were duly 
appreciated. Mr. Kerr had been early 
in life much in the East, and was 
once almost miraculously preserved from 
drowning. He was a director of the In- 
demnity Mutual Marine Assurance So- 
ciety, and of the Cambrian Iron and 
Speltre Company. His death was ocea- 
sioned by the improper cutting of a corn, 
which, increased by a tight boot, brought 
on an inflammation, and in the end, after 
a few weeks confinement, mortified. He 
married Miss Black, and has left her a 
widow with two sons. 

July 8. At Camberwell, aged 35, 
Alexander John Cranstoun, third son of 
the late Capt. Wright, R.N. 

Juiy 9. In Half Moon-st. aged 56, 
John Macnamara, esq. only brother to 
Arthur Macnamara, esq. of Langoed 
Castle, Breconshire, and of Carrington 
Hall, Herts. 

At the house of his on J. 
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Greatorex, esq. Upper Clapton, aged 67, 
James Walford, esq. of Chancery-lane. 

At Peckham, Capt. William Hamil- 
ton, E. I. Company’s late maritime ser- 
vice. 

In Henrietta-st. Covent Garden, aged 
62, Thomas Clerke, M.D. He was a 
native of Sunderland, and was for many 
years a student with the late Mr. Lynn, 
the celebrated Surgeon, in Parliament 
street, whose friendship he retained du- 
ring the life of that gentleman. Dr. 

‘lerke was married late in life to Miss 
Edwards, whom he survived ; he has left 
one daughter to lament his loss. Having 
a competency he never courted practice, 
though he was of considerable ability, 
which was at all times at the service of his 
friends, and of the poor and needy. He was 
possessed of much general information ; 
it would have been difficult to find any 
person of deeper or more extensive read- 
ing, or one who more completely mastered 
that which he had read. His head was 
clear, and his judgment sound ; he had a 
happy vein of humour ; his manners were 
simple, and his conversation peculiarly 
pleasing ; and he has left behind him the 
character of a warm-hearted, worthy man, 
whose memory will be long cherished in 
the affectionate remembrance of a large 
and admiring circle of friends. 

July 10. At Highbury Park, aged 78, 
Eleanor, relict of G. T. King, esq. 

At Acre-lane, Brixton, in his 83rd 
year, John Littlewood, esq. formerly of 
Bridewell-wharf, Blackfriars. 

July 12. In Montague-place, aged 78, 
Sir Robert Baker, Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, formerly Chairman of the West- 
minster Sessions, and Chief Magistrate 
at Bow-street, and, until lately, Trea- 
surer for the County of Middlesex, and 
Deputy Governor of the South Sea Com- 
pany. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, Nov. 17, 1786; was for 
some time Police Magistrate at Great 
Marlborough-street ; and on being re- 
moved to Bow-street, was knighted May 
10, 1820. 

July 13. At Kingsland-place, Samuel 
Osborn, esq. formerly of Bishopsgate-st. 

Aged 73, Joseph Sharp, esq. of West 
Brixton. 

July 15. At Clapham New Park, aged 
70, John Brayne, esq. 

Aged 58, Lucretia, wife of W. Cur- 
ling, esq. of Denmark-hill. 

In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sqy. the lady 
of the Hon. Edward Herbert, of a decline. 

July 16. In his eighteenth year, by 


accidentally falling from a steam-boat in 
the river, Edward Wheatley St. John 
Mildmay, eldest son of E. St. J. Mild- 
may, esq. Bishop’s Hall, Essex. 

Aged 38, Charles Richard Roberts, of 
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Seething-lane, and Goodmayes, Essex, 
esq. solicitor, fifth son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Roberts, of Galt-y-beren, Caernar- 
vonshire. 

July 17. In Welbeck-st. aged 53, 
Henry Weyland Powell, esq. of Foxlease 
Park, Lyndhurst, Hants, late of the Gre- 
nadier Guards. 

July 19. Aged 82, Mr. William Wi- 
therby, of Islington, the senior member 
of the Court of Assistants of the Com- 
pany of Stationers. He served the office 
of Master in 1821-2. 

July 22. Aged 48, Ann, wife of Wil- 
liam Cox, esq. of Oxford-terrace, Hyde 
Park, formerly of Woodford Hall, Essex. 





Berks.—July 27. Aged 80, Thomas 
Ring, esq. M.D. of Reading. 

July 19. At East Hendred, Miss 
Dodson, of Lichfield, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Dodson, D.D. of Hurst- 
perpoint, Sussex. 

July 20. At Woodley Lodge, aged 60, 
James Wheble, esq. F.S.A. late sheriff 
of the county. He had mainly contri- 
buted to the erection of the new Roman 
Catholic chapel on the site of the Abbey 
at Reading. 

July 21. At Kidwells, Maidenhead, 
aged 65, William Payn, esq. ‘Treasurer 
for the county of Berks, and Clerk to the 
Thames Commissioners for that district. 

Bucks. — June 22. At Wendover, 
Sarah, widow of Major John Watson, 
Royal Invalids. 

July 3. At Eton College, aged 17, 
Montague John, youngest son of the late 
John Goodford, esq. of Chilton Cantelo, 
Somerset. 

July 6. At Aston Clinton, aged 78, 
George Rowland Minshull, esq. a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, formerly Receiver. 
General of the County of Buckingham, 
and one of the Magistrates of Bow-st. 
London, for nearly 20 years. He was 
called to the bar, Nov. 18, 1791. 

CaMBrRIDGE.—July 20. Mary, 
of the Rev. John Raymond, V 
Wimbish, Essex. 

CHESHIRE.—Lately. 
Bayley, esq. of Stapeley. 

CornwaLi.—Lately. At St. Mawes, 
aged 71, Mary Anne, relict of Robert 
Jago, esq. 

CUMBERLAND.—June 14. At Lang- 
rigg Hall, aged 95, Jane, relict of the 
Rev. John Barwise, late Rector of Niton, 
in the Isle of Wight, and of Langrigg 
Hall, Carlisle. 

June 25. Aged 86, at Chapel House, 
near Whitehaven, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Bardgert, Rector of Melmerby, 
near Penrith. 

July 11. In Christ’s Hospital, Wigton, 
aged 66, Jane, widow of the Rey. Jobn 


relict 
icar of 


Aged 30, James 
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Redmond, Vicar of Orton, Westmor- 
land. 

Dersy.—May 31. At Bradbourne, 
aged 90, Anne, widow of the Rev. 
— Rowland Ward, of Sutton-on- 

ill. 

Devon.—June 10, At Stoke, aged 65, 
Mrs. Miller, relict of Othniel Gidley, 
esq. of South Brent, daughter of T. 
Wells, esq. late surgeon of Callington, 
Cornwall, and granddaughter of the Rev. 
J. Miller, Rector of Duloe. 

June 20. Mary, wife of George Vaux, 
esq. M.D. of Plymouth. 

Lately. At Torquay, at an advanced 
age, Rear-Admiral Samuel Peter For- 
ster. He commanded the Albicore sloop, 
on the West India station, in 1797; and 
was promoted in 1798 to the Aberga- 
venny, 54, bearing the flag of Sir Hyde 
Parker at Jamaica. He returned home 
in 1802 in command of the Retribution 
frigate, bringing Lord Balcarres, late 
Governor of Jamaica. He attained Post 
rank in 1798, and was made a retired 
Rear- Admiral in 1825. 

At Crediton, aged 84, Thomas Street, 
esq. formerly of Philpot-lane, London. 

July 5. At Plymouth, Mary, wife of 
E. C. Carne, esq. of Falmouth. 

At Stoke, aged 46, Isabella, wife of 
Alderson Hodson, esq. and niece of the 
gallant Sir Thomas Picton. 

Dorset. — May 17. At Bradford 
Abbas, aged 33, Frances Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Grant. 

Lately. At Evershot, Meliora, wife 
of William Lockyer Martyr, esq. 

Duruam.—July 17. | At Bishopwear- 
mouth, aged 80, Mr. Thomas Reed, of 
Sunderland, bookseller, which business 
he had carried on for nearly sixty years. 

Essex.—May 8. Aged 22, William 
Barrington Browne, late Ensign 68th 
inf. son of Lieut.-Col. Gore Browne, 
R. A. 

GLoucresTER.—July 10.—At Chelten- 
ham, W. Alleyn, of Oriel College, Oxford, 
second son of the Rev. W. A. Evanson, 
M.A. Vicar of Inglesham, Wilts. 

Lately. At Clifton, at an advanced 
age, the Hon. Charlotte Newcomen, sis- 
ter to the last Lord Viscount Newco- 
inen, 

Hants.—June 18. At Westend, near 
South Stoneham, Mary Anne, relict of 
Rev. Joseph Essen. 

July 2. At Deane, aged 68, Mary Su- 
— wife of the Rev. J. J. Digweed, 


Herts. — June 20. At Totteridge 
Park, Louisa, widow of Edw. Arrow- 
smith, esq. 


June 28. At Caldecot-hill, Aldenham, 


Charlotte, wife of George Watlington, 
esq. 
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Kent. — May 23. At Gillingham, 
Lieut. Sturges, R.N. 

May 25. At Tenterden, William Ro. 
berts, esq. 

June 22. At Gillingham, aged 43, 
Capt. George James Bower, 62d regt. 
He was appointed Ensign in 1813, Lieut. 
1815, and Captain 1832; and had served 
25 years in India. He was foster-bro- 
ther to H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. 

July 9. At Tunbridge Wells, in her 
15th year, Eliza Jane, youngest dau. of 
Henry Alexander, esq. of Clarendon- 
place, Hyde-park. 

July 18. At Dover, Charles John, 
third son of the late Adm. Wilson, of 
Redgrave Hall, Suffolk. 

LANCASHIRE. — May 27. At Little 
Hoole, aged 83, Jane, relict of the Rev. 
Roger Barton, Rector of Hoole, and 
mother of the Rev. Miles Barton, the 
present Rector. 

Lately. At Liverpool, after a short 
illness, John Chafy, esq. Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Customs at that port, and brother 
to Dr. Chafy, Master of Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge. 

June 22. Caroline, wife of Scholes 
Birch, esq. of Manchester, and of Stony- 
dale, Westmorland, daughter of the late 
Joseph Priestley, esq. of White Win- 
dows, near Halifax. 

In his 70th year, Richard Greaves 
Hodgson, esq. of Ashfield, near Man- 
chester. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—May. 11. Aged 63, 
Matilda, wife of the Rev. John Fisher, 
sen. late Rector of Higham-on-the- Hill. 

Lately. At Highfield-house, near 
Leicester, Lucretia, relict of R. Scu- 
damore, esq. of the Grange, Stroud. 

June 6. At Lutterworth rectory, in 
his 19th year, F. R. Ware, only surviv- 
ing son of the late R. Ware, esq. and 
grandson of the Hon. Mr. Baron Gurney. 

Lincotn.— April 22. At Caistor, in 
her 82nd year, Miss Elizabeth Booth, 
daughter of the late Mr. Richard Booth, 
of that place, and cousin to Sir Felix 
Booth, Bart. 

April 23. At Tathwell Hall, near 
Louth, Richard Chaplin, esq. 

May 20. Aged 16, John, only son of 
the Rev. William Yeadon, B.D. Rector 
of Waddington. He wasat Rugby School. 

Mippiesex.—May 21. At Twicken- 
ham, Caroline, wife of Frederick Ler- 
mitte, esq. 

June 10. At Ealing, aged 71, John 
Bainbridge, esq. of Lambeth. 

July 8. At Harrow, aged 42, William 
Smith, esq. second son of the late William 

Smith, esq. Brompton Park Llouse, Ken- 
sington-gore. 

Monmovutru.—Mey 24. At Monmouth, 
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aged 30, Mary, wife of George Wilson, 
esq. surgeon, Monmouth, and daughter of 
the late H. A. Mayers, esq. formerly 
steward of the Tolzey Court, Bristol. 

Lately. At Monmouth, aged 68, Mary, 
2nd daughter of the late Wm. Griffiths, 
esq. of Westfield-house, Holmer, Heref. 

June 10. At Monmouth, Major El- 
liot Armstrong, 85th regt. commanding 
the troops in that town. 

Norrotk.—May 31. 
aged 81, S. Tomson, esq. 

Lately. At Diss, aged 75, Robert 
Sheriffe, esq. of Henstead Hall, Suffolk. 

June 1. At Thetford, aged 62, Tho- 
mas Withers Gill, esq. He was an Al- 
derman of the borough, and twice Mayor. 

June 30. Elizabeth Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Wallace, Rector of Thorpe 
Abbot’s, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Reeve, Rector of Raydon, Suffolk. 

NorTHAMPTON.— April 7, At Over- 
stone, aged 76, Samuel Pell, esq. 

May 6. At Daventry, in his 80th year, 
Mr, Thomas Marriott, many years a cap- 
tain in the Oxford Blues and the Queen’s 
Bays. 

July 1. At Ecton, aged 51, Frederick 
Orlebar, esq. brother of the late Richard 
Orlebar, esq. of Hinwick House, Beds. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — June 15. At 
Hexham, Lady Shafto, the widow of Sir 
Cuthbert Shafto, of Bavington-hall. 

Norts.—May 27. Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. S. V. Dashwood, of Stamford 
Hall. 

June 12. At Gotham rectory, Lucy, 
the wife of the Rev. J. J. Vaughan, and 
eldest surviving dau. of P. Pigott S. Co- 
nant, esq. of Archer-lodge, Hants. 

July 10. Aged 91, Mary, relict of the 
Rey. Thos. Donnithorne, Rector of 
Holme Pierrepont. 

Oxrorp.—May 5. The wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Firth, B.D. Rector of Let- 
combe Bassett, Berks, and one of the 
lecturers of Oxford. 

May 15. At Oxford, aged 75, Bridget, 
dau. of the late R. C. Rogers, D.D. of 
Child Okeford, Dorset. 

May 22. At the residence of his bro- 
ther Robert Brayne, esq. of Banbury, 
aged 70, James Brayne, esq. 

May 23. At Oxford, aged 50, Mr. D. 
A. Talboys, bookseller, formerly of Bed- 
ford. To great energy and decision of 
character was added a competent know- 


At Norwich, 


ledge of the value and merits of books ge- ° 


nerally, which well fitted him for the bu- 
siness in which he was engaged. By 
his excellent translations from the Ger- 
man, he had been instrumental to the 
more general diffusion of the valuable 
works of Hleeren; and these and other 
literary labours not less valuable, am- 
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ply attest his industry, talent, and ac- 
quirements. Mr. T. was a Councillor 
of the East Ward, and had served the 
office of Sheriff with credit, but in politics 
he was an extreme Radical. 

June 3. At Thame, having nearly com- 
pleted his 85th year, Sackville Bale Lup- 
ton, esq. surgeon; a pupil of the cele- 
brated Percival Pott, and one of the ear- 
liest members of the Geological Society. 
He had practised for more than half a cen. 
tury, earning a well-deserved character 
both for science and humanity. He was 
the first introducer of Vaccination into 
this part of the county, and published 
some curious particulars respecting it, in 
a letter to the late Sir Christopher Pegge, 
of Oxford. He was the descendant of an 
old family originating from Lupton, near 
Kirby Lonsdale, and of the same stock 
with the Rev. Dr. Roger Lupton, Pro- 
vost of Eton, and Founder of the Free 
Grammar School at Sedbergh, Yorkshire, 
in the time of Henry the VIII. and con. 
nected by marriage with the Middletons, 
Tempests, Conyers, and Gascoignes of 
that neighbourhood. He married his 
cousin Jane, daughter of Harry Style, 
surgeon, of Thame, and of Syresham, 
Northamptonshire, and had a numerous 
family, of whom one son and three daugh- 
ters survive. 

June 4. At Banbury, Richard Bignell, 
esq. solicitor. 

June 10. Frances Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Richards, Rector of Exeter 
college, Oxford. 

June 25. At Great Milton, Miss 
Ann Head Eldridge, only dau. of the 
late John Eldridge, esq. 

June 27. At Watlington, aged 76, 
George Pauncefort Cooke, esq. for thirty 
years coroner for this county, and for fifty 
years a legal practitioner. 

July 19. At Tackley Park, in her 75th 
year, Jane, widow of Sir James Whalley 
Smyth Gardiner, Bart. She was the 
eldest dau. of the Rev. KR. Master, D.D. 
of Croston, co. Lancashire, became the 
second wife of Sir James Gardiner in 
1789, and was left his widow in 1805, 
having had issue a numerous family. 

SaLor.—July 17. Aged 46, John, 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Wil- 
liams, Rector of Kemberton cum Sutton, 
Shropshire. 

SomeERsET.—May 5. At Bath, in the 
house of her son-in-law, the Rev. J. C. 
Burnett, Harriet, widow of Colonel Bull, 
C.B., K.H., R. Horse Art. 

May%. At Bath, aged 70, Anne, se- 
cond dau. of the late Anthony Chapman, 
esq. of Gunville, Dorset. 

May8. At Weston-super-Mare, Miss 
Mariauna Layard, second dau. of the 
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late Rev. C. P. Layard, D.D. Dean of 
Bristol. 

May 14. At Bath Hampton, in his 
45th year, George Henry Anderson, esq. 

May 18. In Bath, aged 83, Mary, re- 
lict of Crispianus Load, esq. third dau. of 
James Sutton, esq. of Devizes. 

May 20. At Ilminster, aged 27, Henry, 
only son of Mr. H. Morris, draper, late 
undergraduate of Magd. hall, Oxford. 

May 21. At Long Ashton vicarage, 
Mrs. Lewis, of Capel Issa, Carm. widow 
of T. Lewis, esq. 

May 31. At Bath, aged 86, Joseph 
Smith, esq. of Sion Hill, Wore. of which 
county he was High Sheriff in 1810. 

Lately. In her 18th year, Eleanor Ma- 
ria, fifth dau. of Dr. Parry, of Bath. 

At Bath, aged 85, Susannah, relict of 
Thomas James, esq. banker, formerly of 
that city. 

At Shepton, John Scott, aged 105. 
When 100 years old he reaped an acre of 
wheat in two days. 

June 13. Near Bath, aged 80, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Aubrey C. Price, 
Rector of Burstock, Dorset. 

June 14. Aged 86, William Bye, esq. 
of Wincanton, formerly of Bath. 

June 20. At Shepton Mallet, aged 30, 
Susanna, wife of Job Cooper, esq. only 
dau. of Daniel Ashford, esq. coroner. 

June 21. At Bathford, Diana, relict of 
James Hare Jolliffe, esq. late of Kings- 
down House. 

June 26. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
the relict of the Rev. Thomas Cooke, of 
Bildeston, and mother of the late Thomas 
Wm. Cooke, esq. of Polstead Hall, Suf- 
folk. 

July 15. At Wrington, aged 53, 
William H. Leeves, esq. eldest son of 
the late Rev. Wm. Leeves, many years 
Rector of that parish. 

At Bath, aged 72, Mrs. Mary Loveday, 
dau. of the late John Loveday, esq. of 
Caversham, 

July 17. Harriet, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Gore, of Burrow Court. 

SrarrorpD.-—June 13. At Compton, 
near Wolverhampton, aged 72, Margaret 
Rogers, relict of the Rev. John Dehane, 
M.A. of Beckbury, Salop. She was the 
dau. of John Wright, esq. of Bolton 
Hall, co. York, who was lineally de- 
seended from Sir Nathan Wright, Lord 
Keeper. 

SurFoLk.—May 31. At Ipswich, aged 
74, Thomas Musgrave, esq. late Capt. 
E. I. C. Service. 

June 5. Atthe Hill House, Melton, 
Lieut.-Col. Schrieber, unattached. 

Surrey.—April 27. At Windlesham, 
Mary Ann, relict of John C, Lucena, esq. 

March 26. At Epsom, aged 70, Com- 
mander James Blandford, R,N. 
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May 30. At Croydon, in his 80th 
year, John Phillipson, esq. 

June 4. At his mother’s, Windles- 
ham, aged 25, John Francis Doxat, esq. 
Lieut. 90th Reg. in which he was ap- 
pointed Ensign Feb. 3, 1832, and Lieut. 
May 22, 1835. 

June. At Haling-park, Croydon, in 
her 33rd year, Eleanor Mary, eldest dau. 
of Ralph Fenwick, esq. and wife of 
Charles Brown, esq. of Guildford-st. 

June 16. At Richmond, aged 68, John 
Montagu, esq. of York-st. Portman-sq. 

June 19. At Barnes, aged 86, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Jeremiah Cloves, esq. 
eldest daughter of the late John Gladwin, 
esq. of Mansfield, and aunt of Francis 
Earl of Newburgh. 

June 30. At Kingston, aged 88, 
Charlotte Graham, youngest and only 
surviving sister of the late Sir Robert 
Graham, Baron of the Exchequer. 

June 30. At Croydon, aged 74, Hester, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, late of 
Hereford Cathedral. 

Lately. At Barnes-green, in her 77th 
year, the relict of John Biggs, esq. 

Sussex.—May 2. At Hastings, Wm. 
Gleadowe, esq. formerly of the 2lst Reg. 
of Light Dragoons. 

May 5. At Brighton, aged 41, Caro- 
line Susanna, wife of the Vicomte de 
Mentque, one of the grand-daughters of 
George third Duke of Marlborough, and 
the second surviving dau. of the late John 
Spencer, esq. by his cousin Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer. She was married in 1830. 

At St. Leonard’s, Ella Sophia, dau. 
and last surviving child of the late Sir 
Thomas Stamford Rafiles. 

May 23. At Brighton, Dr. Robert 
Finlayson, Surgeon R.N. 

May 29. At Lewes, Elizabeth, eldest 
surviving sister of the late Henry Shelley, 
esq. formerly M.P. for that borough. 

June2. At Brighton, aged 90, Ca- 
tharine, sister of the late Col. Pryor. 

June 11. At Wilmington vi e, 
aged 74, Harriett, relict of the Rev. Miles 
Cooper, formerly of Wateringbury, Kent. 

June 13. At Brighton, Robert Lewis, 
esq. R.N. late principal officer of her 
Majesty’s Customs, Brighton, fourth son 
of the late M. Lewis, esq. of Dublin. 

June 16. At Brighton, Mary Ursula, 
wife of the Rey. Chas. Baring, Rector 
of Kingsworthy, near Winchester. 

June 20. At Worthing, Wm. Parkes, 
esq. of Gray’s-Inn and Queen’s-square, 
London, aud formerly of the Marble 
Yard, Warwick. 

June 25. At Hastings, Marianne, wife 
of D. P. Maurice, of Marlborough, 


daughter of the late Henry Bullock, esq. 
of Overtown House, Wilts. 
At St. Liconard’s-on-Sea, 


June 29. 
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aged 52, Sir John Hawker English, 
K.G.V., of Warley House, Essex. He 
received licence, Oct. 5, 1814, to accept 
the order of Gustavus Vasa, conferred 
for his services as Chief Surgeon of the 
Swedish army in 1813, and was knighted 
by the Prince Regent in 1815. 

Lately. At Hastings, Alicia, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Eustace, of Sand- 
ford Hall, Essex. 

Thomas Lucas, esq. His body was 
interred in the family vault at Lingfield, 
on the 4th July. 

July 7. At Brighton, aged 31, Mat- 
thew Cooke, many years librarian to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

July 11. Aged 73, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late Charles Bushby, of 
Goring Hall, by Margaret, his second 
wife. She was the last survivor of that 
respected family of eight sons and daugh- 
ters ; all of whom died single. 

July 13. At Brighton, Rebecca, relict 
of the Hon. Captain Edward Rodney, 
R.N., youngest son of the gallant Lord 
Rodney, and uncle of the present peer. 
Her maiden name was Geer, and she was 
married in 1807. 

July 15. At Lewes, Laura, wife of 
John Verrall, esq. of Southover. 

July 19. At Brighton, in his 3d year, 
Thomas Leach, second son of G. R. 


Corner, esq. F.S.A. of Dean-strect, 
Southwark. 
Warwick.—May 15. At Leamington, 


in the prime of life, Mary Anne Noguier, 
wife of George Phillips, esq. 

May 31. At Little Aston hall, aged 
76, Catharine, widow of William Leigh, 
esq. of Roby hall, Lanc. and mother of 
Wm. Leigh, esq. of the former place. 

June 19. At Coventry, Capt. John 
Rowley, of the 10th hussars, only son of 
the Rev. Joshua Rowley, Rector of Brant- 
ham and East Bergholt, Suffolk. He 
purchased his cornetcy 1829, lieutenancy 
1831, and troop in 1835. 

Witts.—June 20. At Westrop House, 
Highworth, Henrietta Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Crowdy, esq. 

Worcester.—June 19. At Eastham 
rectory, aged 31, William Henry Turner, 
esq. 
a 21. At Great Malvern, aged 80, 
the Right Hon. Anne Countess dowager 
of Haddington. She was the eldest dau. 
of Sir Charles Gascoyne ; became, in 1786, 
the second wife of Thomas 7th Earl of 
Haddington (grandfather of the present 
Earl) who died in 1794; and was mar- 
ried secondly in 1796 to James Dalrym- 
ple, esq. a member of the Stair family, 
who died in 1831 without issue. 

Lately. At Droitwich, aged 70, Co 


ningsby Norbury, esq. 
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July 11. At Bewdley, in her 65th 
year, Sarah Laurens, wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, Rector of Dowles, Salop. 

York.—May 19. At Whitkirk vicar- 
age, the residence of his brother-in-law 
the Rev. A. Martineau, aged 33, E. 
O’Brien, esq. of Dublin, barrister-at-law, 
third son of the late Sir E. O’Brien, 
Bart. of Dromoland, co. Clare. 

May 20. Athis residence in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Sheffield, aged 52, 
George Francis Karstadt, esq. nephew of 
the late Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. and 
nearly thirty years surveyor of the Gene- 
ral Post Office, London. 

May 30. At Meersbrook, near Shef- 
field, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. Bohun Shore, 
late of the 4th dragoons, 

June 1. Inhis 70th year, J. Spencer, 
esq. of the Plantation, Acomb, near York. 

June 3. _At Sowerby, Mary, wife of 
Edm. B. Oakley, esq. 

June 5. Aged 63, David Hemsworth, 
esq. of Monk Fryston Lodge. 

June 18. At York, Fanny, wife of 
Wm. George Maude, esq. R.N. and 
daughter of Capt. Maude, R.N. 

June 30. At Ilkley, aged 14, J. A. 
Caroline Webber, youngest daughter of 
the Very Rev. Jas. Webber, D.D. Dean 
of Ripon. 

Lately. At Newton Kyne, aged 70, 
Thomas Lodington Fairfax, esq. 

July 13. At Harewood House, aged 
47, Lady Charlotte Douglas, sister to the 
Earl of Morton, and niece to the Earl of 
Harewood. 

Anne Theodora, wife of J. M. Brack- 
enbury, esq. Vice-Principal of the Col- 
legiate School, Huddersfield, and eldest 
daughter of C. Claydon, esq. of Cam- 
bridge. 

July 16. At Welton Hill, aged 46, 
Mrs. Galland, mother of the Rev. Thomas 
Galland, M.A. of Leeds. 

Wares.—Lately. At Bryn-y-mawr, 
near Swansea, the wife of R. Eaton, esq. 
banker, 

At Llanyravon, near Hay, aged 73, 
Benj. W. M‘Gibbon, esq. Major of the 
Royal Marines. 

At Talgarth, Merioneth, Eliza, wife 
of C. T. Thruston, esq. R.N. daughter 
of the late Adm. Sotheby, 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 23. At Rothsay, 
Isle of Bute, aged 79, Major-Gen. Sir 
James Campbell, K.C.H. He was ap- 
pointed Second Lieut. in the Royal Ma- 
rines 1776, First Lieut. 1787, Captain 
1793, Major in the army 1802, in the 
Marines 1805, Licut.-Colonel 1808, bre- 
vet Colonel 1814, and Major-General 
[In our June number, p. 666, he 
was erroncousiy stated to have died near 
Farnham,] 
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May 19. Aged 53, Alexander Donald- 
son, esq. of Tenterheld, Haddington. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Harriet, 
youngest daughter of Lord Meadowbank. 

At Tain, Capt. Hugh Alex. Suther- 
land, 10th inf. h. p. 

At Ayr, aged 92, Lieut.-Col. George 
Mackenzie, youngest son of the late Sir 
Lewis Mackenzie, of Scatwell, and late 
of the 72nd Highlanders. 

At Kilmarnock, of consumption, aged 
31, Mr. James Bryant, who, last summer, 
under the title of the “ Queen’s Scots 


Osrrvary. 
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Lover,” paid daily visits to Windsor Castle, 
and gained some notoriety in the public 
prints. 

July 9. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Robert Dickson, esq. Coplaw- 
hill, near Glasgow, aged 76, Mrs. Irving, 
relict of the late Gavin Irving, esq. and 
mother of the late celebrated Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, of London. 

July 10. At Millport, the Hon. Joanna 
Sempill, second daughter of John, thir- 
teenth Lord Sempill. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 30 to July 21, 1840. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 107]50 and 60 77 
Males 551 duo Males 495 Logs = ( 5 and 10 50]60 and 70 81 
Females 568 Females 470 § 2 J10 and 20 34]70 and 80 70 

S )20 and 30 59/80 and 90 31 
Whereof have died under two years old...260 (30 and 40 92]90 and 100 6 


40 and 50 104 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a d| & di & & @f2 din 4. 
68 1135 3 [28 0436 24/45 5], 8 

















PRICE OF HOPS, July 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Gs. to 6/. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 87. 4s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 27. 
Hay, 37. 10s. to 4/. 12s, 6d. —Straw, 1/. 16s. to 2/. Os. — Clover, 4. 5s. to 51. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
3s. 2d. 6d 


TOE, niinnencisarasantnns to 4s. E | Head of Cattle at Market, July 27. 
Mutton.........060- ....38 Gd. to 4s. 8d. Beasts.............. 2989 Calves 186 
WOE viascakiness ausneebas 4s, 4d. to 5s. Od. Sheep and Lambs25,920 Pigs 560 
Pn accsnsss 4scsssecned 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 

Lamb........+.++48. 10d. to 5s. 6d. 





COAL MARKET, July 28. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 23s. perton. Other sorts from 17s. to 19s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 53s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 215.——Ellesmere and Chester, 83.——Grand Junction 
149. Kennet and Avon, 26}. Leeds and Liverpool, 760. Regent’s, 114 
—~—Rochdale, 95.——London Dock Stock, 69. St. Katharine’s, 109.—— East 
and West India, 105. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 185.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 663.——West Middlesex, 101.——Globe Insurance, 124% 
Guardian, 405. Hope, 5§. Chartered Gas, 59.—Imperial Gas, 59}. 
Phenix Gas, 22. —— Independent Gas, 50. General United Gas, 344 Candda 



































Land Company 37,——Reversionary Interest, 134. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From June 26 to July 25, 1840, both inclusive. 































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
44 of “4 . +4 ° 
Selse| 2 (82) 382) ¢ [gz] 
mSIZ El 6 24 Weath | PES S/S] & Weath 
B 5 'O EI eather. || o iS g er. 
as nal“ a4 ra} AAlSS A a4 
June} ° | ° | ° jin. pts July! ° | ° | ° fin. pts,'| 
26 | GO | 63 | 53 /30, 09 |lcloudy, rain || 11 | 61 | 64 | 54] , 94 cloudy 
27 | 65 | 71 | 62) , 14 |Ido. fair 12 | 58 | 64! 54] ,96 ‘do. 
28 | 64 | 70 | 59 » 06 |Ido. do. 13 | 52 | 65 | 52 [30, 00 |\do. fair 
29 | 60 | 70 | 63] , 05 |Ido. do. 14 | 62 | 70 | 58] , 26 | fair 
30 | 62 | 68 | 55 |29, 96 |Ido., rain 15 | 66 | 74 | 59 26 | | cloudy fair 
Ju.l} 63 | 65 | 61 | , 86 |Ido, 16 | 67 | 74 | 57 ; 08 | do. do. 
2 | 62 | 67 | 61 » 76 ||do. rain 17 | 63 | 69 | 61 29, 2 : 0. do. 
3 | 6O | 62 | 58] , 53 Ido. fair 18 | 63 | 69 | 63 0. do. rain 
4| 62/69 | 58| , 84 ldo. do. 19 | 64 | 65 | 57 63 Nao: do. do. 
5 | 62 | 66 | 55] =, 70 do. do. rain || 20 | 63 | 66 | 58 , 50 | | do. do. do. 
6 | 64 | 67 | 54 , 70 \ido do. do 21 | 64 | 72 | 55] , 66) ‘do. do. do. 
7 | 58 | 66 | 57] , 63 |Ido. do 22 | 63 | 68 | 55] , 80 do. do. 
8 | 59 | 66 | 54] , 78 |ldo. do. rain}; 23 | 58 | 64 | 57 | , 99 do. = 
9 | 57 | 64 | 52] , 88 Ido. do. | 2h] 61 | 65 | 58 |30, 00 ‘do. d 
10 | 59 | G4 | 54] , 94 |/do, do. 25 | 60 | 76 | 57 |29, 97 | do, “4 
pt | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 26 to July 28, i840, both inclusive. 
5 4 £3 € 3 Ee FE vi 5 als : 3 
S aw ley lc r wey [22S | = . 
"1a |98 |o3g Pa? 8) £9 [PEL Bh Sige & | Ex. Bills, 
e| 2 | 22 | 23 [R2|28| “2 Pew slet ra) = | £10 
~ g 14 _" - |e ny qioq ie a=) 
= ” i * is | aI 
26175 | 91Z ‘100 | 133, — 31 pm.| 22 24 pm. 
27)1743) 913 | 993,———— —— 22 24 pm. 
29|1744| 912 :100 | 13 i——|- —| _ 1 pm,| 22 24 pm. 
30)/1743| 92 993' 100 13 13 pm,| 25 23 pm. 
1/1734) 92 100) 133|}—— 1 pm,| 23 25 pm. 
2174 | 92 |——-| 993 1005 13 24 pm.| 25 28 pm. 
3)1733| 92 |100 133 ——| 13 pm.} 26 28 pm. 
4/1733} 923 |100 | 135 1024 2 pm.| 26 29 pm. 
61733] 92$ | 924 |1003 1003) 100 | 13g —_——251 | 5 3 pm.| 28 31 pm. 
7|1733| 924 | 924 10031003; 100 | 132;——'\——'2503 29 32 pm. 
8 92§ | 924 |1003{1003! 100 | 132} 903\——(2513) 51 pm.| 30 32 pm. 
911733) 92% 92 | 1003! 100§ | 133;-—-/—:282 | 2 4 pm.| 30 32 pm. 
10}173§| 92g | 924 |——(1003| 100 | 133} 90g ——'2524| 4 2 pm.| 30 33 pm. 
1ii——| 923 | 924 |——/1003) 100 | 13; 31 33 pm. 
131733] 92g | 91g |——1003} 993 | 13g|——/100 |2533) 4 pm.| 32 30 pm. 
14/1733] 924 914 j——1003) 993 | :133;—}101 $254 4 pm.| 30 32 pm. 
1511733, 923 | 912 |——|100g| 993 | 133 (2515 4 pm.) 30 32 pm. 
16)174 | 923 | 92 1003} 993 | 13§ i——| 2 4pm.) 30 32 pm. 
17/174 | 923 | 913 [1003/1003 993 | 133 3 2 pm.| 32 29 pm. 
Isi——| 923 92 100%; 993 | 13% 1254 | 43 pm.| 31 28 pm. 
20174 | 924 | 914 | 993{100$! 993 | 13g 90§ | 12544! 2 4 pm.| 30 28 pm. 
211743} 924 | 913 1003! 993 | 13g/——[1013'255,, 2 pm.| 30 27 pm 
241744) 924 | 91g | 995/003! 99g | 135 | 24 pm.| 29 26 pm. 
23 923 | 912 11003} 993 | 1: | 25 27 pm. 
24175 | 924 | 913 100 |1001} 99§ | 133| 903|——255 22 24 pm. 
25——| 92° | 913 | 9931100 | 993 | 133] 893,—_——| 2 pm,| 25 23 pm. 
27\—| 92 | 913 |——100 | 993 | 13§ | 2pm-| 26 24 pm: 
28175 | 91g | 91 | 99g) 993) 99° | 13g 256% 23 25 pm. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 





late RicHarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL. 





J. By NIGHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET; 





